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Practical Suggestions for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 


and if we are to check the great white 

plague which is devastating this West- 
ern Hemisphere, we must teach the children 
natural preventive methods for self-preser- 
vation. 

It must be understood I am not writing as a 
physician,—my work is in the lecture field. 
And I am not presenting any new fad, or dis- 
covery, or theory of my own; but I feel well 

ualified to offer a few practical suggestions 
for the prevention of pulmonary troubles 
among children. I ama mother, and I have 
made a long sojourn in India, a country that 
boasts of four hundred millions of inhabit- 
ants, among whom tuberculosis of the lungs 
is ccna: J rare because children are 
taught the daily habit of full lung inflation 
and rhythmic breathing as a religious duty— 
and this in a country where lack of water and 
proper sanitation make it one of the most un- 
desirable on earth. 

Luther Burbank (the wizard of plant life) 
says: “If mankind would seriously devote 
itself to its own physical regeneration, the 
human race would not only be freed from all 
diseases, but most forms of crime would be 
eliminated.” 

And it is a step in the right direction that 
a committee has been formed in one of the 
Departments at Washington for the study of 
Eugenics (the science of generative or procre- 
ative development in the human race, through 
improved conditions in the relation of the 
sexes). 

Under all conditions, the normal baby is 
born breathing with the natural law ef expan- 
sion and contraction which puts him in touch 
with the rhythm of the universe. 

The people of the Western Hemisphere have 
lost this rhythm, and they not only allow the 
children to lose the natural method of breath- 
ing, but themselves reverse nature’s process. 

Rhythmic breathing is the secret of the 
quiet nerves, the calm Stoicism, the dynamic 
energy and splendid physical endurance, in 
both sexes, of the Oriental races. It is the 
birthright of the newly born and, fortunately, 


Epiror’s Note :—At the recent meeting of the American 
International Congress on Tuberculosis held in New York 
City in November, Dr. Noble delivered an address advocating 
rhythm breathing as a preventive of tuberculosis in children, 
Her address was received with so much favor she was made 
Honorary Vice President of the Congress for the state of 
California. This isan unusual honor to be conferred upon a 
woman. 

Dr. Noble earnestly desires to help the children of America 
to learn habits of breathing which will enable them to for- 
tify themselves agaiust tuberculosis. With this end in view 
she delivers lectures and lessou drills to teachers and 
women’s clubs, where she teaches mothers aud teachers how 
to help the children under their charge. She has prepared a 
Course of Lessons in book form entitled ‘A Method for the 
Millions” (The Key to Physical Regeneration) which is 
particularly helpful to those who are unable to attend all of 
her lectures. The regular price of this book of lessons is 
$2.00, teachers $1.00, She invites correspondence from read- 
ers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR who are interested to know more 
of her work. Her address is Dr. Emily Noble, Murray Hill 
Hotel, Park Avenue aud soth St., New York City. 


a age ae is better than cure,”’ 


Among Children 


By Emily Noble, M.D. 


with an hour’s tuition, can be re-established 
in the adult 

It was my good fortune to be sent from San 
Francisco to India in the year 1900 on im- 
— investigation work connected with 
ight and electro-therapeutics, in their relation 
to diseases peculiar to the tropics. I went 
with my mind full of all the old-time pre- 
— against the **poor, benighted Hindu.” 

got my first disillusion at the Madras sta- 
tion, where I was met by a native gentleman 
who spoke better English than myself. And 
I soon became convinced that what we in this 
country know of India is no more represent- 
ative of that ancient country, than it would 
be if one should take the worst features of the 
slums of New York City and call it America. 

In a pamphlet recently published by a lay 
organization in a large city for the use of 
teachers on the prevention of tuberculosis, one 
reads: *‘The struggle with tuberculosis de- 
mands the mobilization of all social forces, 
public and private, official and voluntary,” 
and the statement is made that tuberculosis is 
not hereditary, contagious, or incurable. 
Then follow some suggestions with regard to 
diet, habits, and care of the consumptive; 
street cleaning; and methods for prevention, 
etc. And yet, although these instructions are 
issued for the use of school teachers, not a 
word is said or a suggestion made as to correct 
breathing for children—the only really scien- 
tific key to the prevention of pulmonary 
troubles and tuberculosis generally. 

It is a well established fact that even in 
these days every child is born using its full 
lung capacity. It loses this power in its early 
school days through lack of care and training 
on the part of its parents and teachers, and 
asa consequence, it grows up using only 
about one-sixth part of its lung capacity. 
Unfortunately, sheamah lack of knowledge, 
the parents and teachers are doing no better 
than the children in the matter of breathing, 
the majority of them using their upper chest 
breath instead of the full lung rhythm. The 
rhythmic breath, which every one is born 
with, means a constant, though unconscious, 
rhythm of the whole body, by which the lungs 
gain more elasticity, and a rhythmic descent 
of the diaphragm is compelled with every 
breath. This is the only natural breath, and 
it moves every internal organ,controls the cir- 
culation of the blood and enables the lungs to 
eliminate, without undue chest expansion, 
about thirty per cent of the waste material of 
the body in the form of poisonous vapor 
which is constantly generating in the system 
through its electro-chemic processes. ‘There 
are only two sources of life—food and air— 
and breath controls them both. 

may wg exercise and correct breathing 
are absolute preventatives of pulmonary 
troubles. 


It is only about twenty-five years since the 
tubercle bacillus was discovered. Possibly, in 
this age and day of constant scientific investi- 
gation and discovery, we are attaching too 
much importance to the germ theory of infec- 
tion, and too little significance to resistance to 
disease, which in normal health is a matter of 
self-cultivation. 

Mitchenkoff, in his book ‘*The Nature of 
Man,”’ endeavors to solve the problem of old 
age by calling our attention to the phagocytes 
which exist from birth to death in the human 
body in unaccountable numbers, and whose 
function in the “Shouse fashioned for man’’ 
make them “‘the scavengers of the human sys- 
tem.’’ In normal health these phagocytes kill 
all the invading disease germs and devour 
them. A part of their function also is to 
rebuild impaired tissues and to prevent the en- 
trance of «mae germs into the blood stream. 
When by correct breathing and dieting we 
keep the blood normal in its quality and ac- 
tivity, we give the phagocytes less to do, and 
can thus utilize their energy in the cellular 
nutrition of the body and give ourselves no 
anxiety about the advancing years. 

In the upbuilding of the human body man 
has more hidden forces to contend with than 
mere bacteria. He has within himself electro- 
chemic processes in constant activity which are 
stupendous in their complexity. 

* aa says, in his “Lectures on the Ac 
tion of Medicine,’’ that ““the saliva in some 
stages of disease in man is as poisonous as the 
venom of a serpent, and that the juices of 
various human glands, when injected directly 
into the blood, will kill an animal as quickly 
as a rifle bullet.”’ 

The real prevention and cure of pulmonary 
trouble lies not so much in fighting bacteria 
as in controlling and fortifying the cellular 

wrocess of body-building against its invasion. 
t is only in cases of debilitated or impaired 
nutrition that infection from any source is 
possible. 

When the earliest known Buddha, or 
teacher, in India, was asked, “‘What is life?” 
he replied, **Breath is Life, and the greatest 
of all miracles is breath, because life itself 
only exists from one breath to another. He 
who only half breathes only half lives, but he 
who breathes the rhythmic breath and estab 
lishes an interval between one breath and 
another, is in rhythm with the Tatwas (uni- 
versal etheric vibration), can prolong his life 
and contro! his nerves and circulation.” 

These immutable truths were made «a part 
of the Oriental religion by their great i 
giver, Manu, and to this day deep breathing 
and nerve energizing form a part of the daily 
religious observances of every devout Hindu. 

Their daily early morning “*sun worship” 
(so called) was instituted at the beginning of 
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A Study of North America. 


The Canadian Provinces. 


ica except the extreme north which has 
already been studied under the caption 
“Arctic America.”’ 

Formal Geography of the Region. 

Use a blackboard map of the region, in con- 
junction with the political map in the text- 
book. Teach by various interesting drills 
the following locations, together with the oral 
and written spelling concerned: 

Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British Colum- 
bia, Labrador; Newfoundland. 

Cities of Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, To- 
ronto, Halifax,Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria. 

Great Lakes (as a whole), St. Lawrence 
River, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Hudson Bay, 
Lake Winnipeg, Rocky Mountains, Vancouver 
Island. 

Test. 

‘The correct filling of an outline map. 

Lesson Units. 

1. A southern belt, populous with progress- 
ive whites who are very much like ourselves. 

2. North of this, a lonesome  sub-arctic 
region, abandoned to the fur hunter. 

1. A southern belt, populous with progress- 
ive whites who are very much like ourselves. 

This unit should leave the pupil with four 
distinctly localized ideas concerning the region : 
Newfoundland is notably a community of poor 
fishermen. ‘The thickly populated district ex- 
tends from Quebec westward to Lake Huron. 
Between the Great Lakes and the Rockies lie 
the prairie lands of Canada, including the 
famous wheat region of Manitoba, The far 
west is the region of stupendous scenery, soft 
climate and rapidly increasing population. 


fm region includes all of British Amer- 


Pupits’ READINGS: 

Carpenter, 315-16 (Newfoundland Banks), 316-27 
(cities of Canada}, 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 178 (the St. Law- 
rence Valley as a place to live). 

King, Second Book, 146-58 (St. Lawrence and 
Niagara), 159-64 (climate of Canada), 165-9 (lum- 
bering), 177-85 (Newfoundland fisheries), 189-92 
(the provinces), 192-8 (the prairies), 198-206 
(Canadian cities), 207-21 (Newfoundland), 222-31 
(Nova Scotia and New Brunswick), 232-50 (the 
Canadian Rockies). 

George, 9-93 (the cities of Canada). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 351-6 (Canada in 
general), 356-8 (lumbering), 358-60 (fishing), 362-5 
(farming), 366-71 (cities of Canada). 

Eggleston, Stories of American life, 51-6 (the St. 
Lawrence). 

Kellogg, 160-5 (Newfoundland), 165-72 (Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward Islands), 


*san Francisco Normal School, 





By Walter J. Kenyon* 


Miln, 222-36 (Canadian outdoor life). 

Children of the world, 202-6 (outdoor sports of 
Canada). 

TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Herbertson, xxiii-xxiv (the provinces summar- 
ized), 30-2 (Newfoundland fishermen) , 32-7 (short 
readings on Nova Scotia and New Brunswick), 37-40 
(climate of Canada), 40-8 (St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
rivers), 70-3 (the Red and Saskatchewan rivers), 
42, 45-6, 49 (Quebec, Ottawa, Montreal), 50-5 
(Canadian lumbering), 55-7 (Canadian farmers), 
57-9 (the French Canadians, or ‘‘ Habitants’’), 59-62 
(forest fires in Canada), 62-4 (fruit farms in On- 
tario), 65 (the Canadian .‘‘Soo'’), 65-8 (Niagara 
Falls), 68-72 (the wheat prairies of the west), 74-7 
(the Canadian Rockies), 77-81 (British Columbia). 

Stoddard, Lecture, Canada. 

Adams’ Commercial geography. 

Chisholm, 370-9. 

Oxley, 145-56 (building the Canadian Pacific 
Railway), 197-219 (lumber camps). 

Written Work. 

1. Tell about the people of Newfoundland. 

2. What part of Canada is most thickly 
populated ? 

3. Tell something about the Canadian cities. 

4. Describe the region between the Great 
Lakes and the Rockies. 

5. Describe the British Columbia region. 


2. North of this, a lonesome sub-arctic region, 
abandoned to the fur hunter. 


Between the land of Eskimos and icebergs 
on the north and the populous and civilized 
belt of the south, there is a vast middle region, 
including the basin of Hudson Bay and _ the 
southern part of the Mackenzie basin. Here, 
in this untamed wilderness, is one of the 
greatest game preserves yet remaining on earth. 
In the olden time it was partly exploited by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and today it is still 
one of the world’s great fur countries. Its scant 
population is made up of trappers and traders. 


Pupits’ READINGS: 

Chamberlain, Clothed, 129-46 (fur bearers of 
Hudson Bay district). 

Carpenter, 310-14 (the wilds of the Hudson Bay 
region). : 

Horton, 14-20 (Franklin in the Hudson Bay 
country). 

Rupert, 93-9 (animals of the fur country). 

King, Second Book, 170-7 (fur-trappers of Hud- 
son Bay region). 

Kirby, Féreside, 77-9 (beaver). 

Dodge, 53-5 (hunting centers). 

TERACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Herbertson, 5-10 (Labrador and the great lone 
land), 10-12 (the fur-traders’ country), 12-18 (the 
forest Indian), 19-20 (the Peace River country). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 169-71 (the sub- 
arctic lands), 81-2 (formation of Hudson Bay), 

100 (the Laurentian plateau), 102-3 (the Macken- 
zie River), 104-5 (rivers and lakes of the Hudson 
Bay country), 115-16 (stunted trees of the north). 
























VI. 


Adams’ Commercial geograpliy, 88-90 (furs), 188 
(Hudson Bay fur trade). 

Chisholm, 152-3 the fur trade). 

Oxley, 96-144 story of the Hudson Bay Trading 
Company. 

Written Work. 

1. Locate the fur country and describe it. 

2. Tell about the people who live there. 

Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review. 


Redway's Advanced geography, 93-6. 

Frye's Advanced geograpliy, 129-32. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 351-71. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 1go-2. 


The United States. 


Structural Geography. 

Give a review of structural North America 
sufficient to fix the following points: 

1. A great western plateau, a lesser eastern 
plateau, and a central lowland between. 2. 
An eastern extension of the central lowland, 
forming the Atlantic Plain. 3. Two import- 
ant Pacific lowlands—the California valley and 
the Columbia River valley. 4. The Atlantic 
coast is rocky, with good harbors, in its north- 
ern half; and sandy, with poor harbors, in the 
south. The Pacific coast is a cliff broken by 
few harbors, but among these are two of the 
first class, 

Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and r-_ view. 

Redway’s Advanced 4 - 

F e's Advanced noel ane tg big e- 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 5-12, 19-21. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 139. 

Formal Geography of the United States. 

Use a blackboard map, in conjunction with 
the political map in the text-book. By various 
drills teach the following locations, together 
with the oral and written spelling concerned: 

Atlantic and Pacific oceans; Gulf of Mex- 
ico; Great Lakes. 

Appalachian, Rocky, Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. 

Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Colorado, Colum- 
bia, Rio Grande, Missouri, Ohio rivers. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Washington. 

Memorize the States in Groups. 

1. The states bordering the Pacific Ocean (3). 

2. The states and territories bordering Mex- 
ico (4). 

3. The plateau states and territories (8). 

4. States on the west bank of the Mississippi 
(5). 
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5. States and territory due north of Texas 
6). 
6. States on the east bank of the Mississippi 

5). 

7. Gulf states (5). 

8. New England states (6). 

9. Other Atlantic states (include West Va. 
and Penn.) (11). 

10. Lake states (8). 

Test. ; 

The correct filling of outline maps. Two 
separate outlines will be required, and the 
work may take two lessons, if necessary. Let 
the first tracing include only the boundary and 
the rivers called for. In the test this map is 
to be filled -with the structural features and 
cities in the above list. The second tracing 
need include nothing but state boundaries. 
The test is to fill it with the names of the 
states and territories. 


New England States. 
Formal Geography of the Region. 


Draw a mass map of these states on the 
board and use it in conjunction with the text- 
book political map. By various drills teach 
the following locations, together with the oral 
aad written spelling. 

The boundaries of New England as a whole. 

Memorize the states in order, from a map. 

Cape Cod; White Mountains, Mt. Washing- 
on; Champlain and Moosehead lakes; Con- 
necticut, Merrimac, and Kennebec rivers. 


Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Fall River, 
Providence, Hartford, New Haven. 
Test. 


Lhe correct filling of an outline map. 

Lesson Units. 

1. The land of the Pilgrim fathers, and of 
literary fame. 2. New England has important 
fisheries, and Gloucester is the great fishing 
port. 3. ‘The thin-soiled, rocky country 
affords poor farms but fine quarries, 4. The 
lumber of Maine has built many ships. 5. 
The rivers have powerful falls, and manu- 
facturing cities have grown up. 6. The in- 
dented sea-front affords good harbors, and 
Boston is upon one of them. 7. New England 
has crops gone itech maple sugar, and ice. 


1. The land of the Pilgrim fathers, and oy 
literary fame. 


Leave with the pupil a conception of New 
England as the cradle of our national patriotism 
and our culture. 


Puptis’ READINGS: 

Our country east, 195-9 (Plymouth Rock), 200-4 
(old Provincetown). 

Carpenter, g1-9 (historic Boston). 

Carroll, Third Book, 203-11 (historic Boston). 

Carver & Pratt, 65-71 (first blood of the Revolu- 
tion). 

Mowry, 143-8 (Colonial conditions), 202-6 Co- 
lonial days). 

Rocheleau, Products of the soil, 141 (a ‘‘ husking 
bee’’), 

Smith, 40-7 (in Boston). 

King, Fourth Book, 87-106 (historic Boston, etc.). 

Egglestcn, 21-37 (Colonial stories) . 

Tarr & McMurry, New England Supplement, 
16-32 (history of New England}. 

Pratt, Stories of Massachusetts, 13-68 (Pilgrims, 
Indians, etc.), 69-131 (Revolutionary tales), 153-63 
(Salem witches), 133-76 (Concord and the great 
authors). : 

Blaisdell, 9-48 (Colonial stories) . 

Children of the world, 217-33 (child life in New 
England). 

Andrews, Ten Boys, 
207-28 (Colonial days). 

McMaster, 16-20 (the Indians), 56-64 (the coming 
of the Pilgrims), 64-72 (pioneer lite in New 
England). 


TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 
Brigham, 669 (the literary side of New England). 


Written Work. 

1. Tell the story of the Pilgrims, and of 
Plymouth Rock. 
2. Give some facts to show that New Eng- 


IgI-206 (Puritan days), 


land has been the cradle of our patriotism and 


culture. 


2. New England has im ant fisheries, and 
Gloucester is the great fishing-port. 


Keep well to the picturesque, or wonder, 
side, but also present the fact that here are 
communities looking almost wholly to the 
products of the sea for a living. Compare 
with your home town in this respect. 


PuPILs’ READINGS: 


Pratt, Stories of Massachusetts, 201-48 (Cape Cod 
and Gloucester fishing.) 

Carpenter, 315-16 (the Newfoundland banks). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 136-9 (New Eng- 
land fisheries) . 

Chase & Clow, Vol. II., 114-29 (cod-fishing, etc.). 

Our country east, 203-4 (Provincetown whialers), 
229-32 (a fish-farm). 

Chamberlain, Fed. 54-69 (cod-fisheries) . 

Beal, 120-61 (cod, herring, etc.). 

Industries of today, 1-11 (New England fisheries). 

King, Second Book, 14-20 (whaling), 177-88 (cod, 
herring, etc.). 

Carroll, Third Book, 
fisheries. ) 

Smith 51-5 (New England fisheries). 

Eggleston, 66-76 (New England fisheries) . 

Talks about animals, 3-51 (short readings on coast 
fisheries) . 

Carver & Pratt, 133-4 (fisheries). 

Wood, 8-14 (whaling. ) 

Tarr & McMurry, New England Supplement, 33-8 
(New England fisheries). 

Dodge, 53-5 (fishing centers). 


170-87. (New England 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFFRENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our contineat, 274-5 (New Eng- 
land fisheries) . 

Brigham, 57-8. 

Chisholm, 159-64 (fisheries in general). 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 38-9. 

Adams’ Commercial geography, 82-8. 

Kipling, Captains Courageous, 

Written Work. 

1. Give a little account of Gloucester as a 
fishing-port. 

2. Tell about the fishing grounds, and the 
life of the fisherman. 


3. The thin-soiled, rocky country affords 
poor forms go quarries; and the New Eng- 
land lakes and sea cliffs make famous. summer 
resorts. 

Show how her rocks and lakes thus become a 
genuine resource, in the absence of those vast 
agricultural lands which are the chief wealth 
of the western states. 

PuPILS’ READINGS: 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 124-7 (the sur- 
face of New England, 133-6 (the quarries), 139-4 
(the small farms), 151-4 (the summer resorts). 

Dodge, 55-7 (scenic centers, 113-16) character of 
lakes, 127-32 (how the moraines were made,) 132-5 
(work of the great ice sheet). 

Clifford, 150-5 (the quarries). 

Fairbanks, Home geograpliy, 112-15 (quarries). 

Carpenter, 88-9 (quarries), 76-7 (controls), 84-7 
(scenery) . 

Chase & Clow, Vol. I., 134-41 (quarries) . 

Rocheleau, Minerals, 113-62 (quarries). 

King, Third Book, 65-8 (quarries), 
(scenery). 

Carroll, Third Book, 189-97 (New England moun- 
tains), 28-38 (Maine woods) . 

King, Fourth Book, 106-39 (picturesque New 
England). 

King, Second Book, 80-9 (White Mountains). 

Smith, 48-51 (mountains). 


95-117 


TEACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Herbertson, 88-90 (romantic scenery). 

Tarr & McMurry, New England Supplement, 3-16 
(physiography of New England), 43-6 (the small 
farms), 48-9 (granite quarries), 70-6 (the interior 
region of Massachusetts), 77-82 (Rhode Island), 
82-90 (Connecticut), 91-9 (New Hampshire), 99-107 
(Vermont), 107-15 Maine). 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 65-75 (the glacial 
drift), 83-4 (glacial results in New England), 107-9 
(New England rivers). 

Redway, New basis, 114. 

Brigham, Chap. II. (the physical making of New 
Englana), 45-6 (the quarries), 47-8, 63-4 (why the 
farms are poor). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 132-50 (the glaciation of 
New England), 181-2 (mountains of New England). 


Written Work. 


1. Compare the natural resources of New 
England with those of the prairie states. 

2. Name the quarry products of New Eng- 
land and describe a quarry. 

3. Tell about the summer resorts. 

4. The lumber of Maine has built many 
ships. 

Note the circumstances of eastern lumbering, 
so different from those of California. There 
they depend upon the snow for hauling, and 
winter 1s the season of activity. On the Paci- 
fic Slope these seasons are reversed, the rains of 
winter closing down the coast camps. The 
Sierras have winter snows, but there, too, 
summer is the logging season. Note that our 
greatest timber source is now in the Lake 
Superior region. 


PuPILS’ READINGS: 
Our country east, 233- 
Chase & Clow, Vol. 

(ship-building). 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 252-4 (lumber), 

172-32 (New England lumbering). 

Bradish, 39-49 (a logging-camp). 
Rocheleau,’ Products of the soil, 9-36, 46-50 

(lumber-camp). 

Industries of today, 59-67 (lumbering). 
Tarr & McMurry, New England Supplement, 

38-42 (lumber and pulp). 

Carpenter, 184-9 (lumbering). 

Carroll, Third Book, 80-81 (lumber). 

Dodge, 43-6 (lumbering centers). 

King, Second Book, 165-9 (lumber-camp). 

Herbertson, 50-5 (a typical lumber-camp), 59-62 
(a forest fire). 


(Maine lumbering). 
I., 121-5 (lumber), 126-33 


TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 
Oxley, 197-219 (‘‘From forest to floor’’). 
Brigham, 49-50 (New Engiand forests). 
Redway, New Basis, 103-4. 
Written Work. 
1. Describe a Maine logging camp. 
2. Why has Maine ship-building declined ? 


5. The rivers have powerful falls, and manu- 
facturing cities have grown up. 

Let the pupil leave this topic with a general 
notion of the distribution of occupations, 
Here in New England are hundreds of thou- 
sands of — busied almost wholly in the 
factories themselves, or in close connection 
with them, while in Texas, or the Dakotas, or 
the valleys of California, the occupations are 
totally different. What is the characteristic 
vocation in your own locality ? 

Avoid, in ‘his treatment, any .detailed ex- 
amination into the processes of manufacture. 

Note the *‘fall line,”’ the eastern edge of the 
highlands at which each river has its last 
rapids. Show how these falls, or rapids, at 
first determined the locations of the manufact- 
uring cities; and how, later on, the cheap pro- 
duction of coal made it profitable to manu- 
facture without regard to falls 

Bring out the fact that New England is at a 
disadvantage in her manufacturing, since she 
has to send to a distance for both her coal and 
her raw materials, such as cotton and iron. 


PuPILS’ READINGS: 

Chamberlain, Clothed, 72-9 (cloth weaving in 
Massachusetts), 99-104— (leather-making in Massa- 
cliusetts), 154-66 (pins, needles, thread, etc.,— 
varied manufactures of New England), 167-79 (the 
shoemakers of New England), 180-96 (hats and 
gloves), 197-203 (buttons). 

Clifford, 39-110 (various manufactures). 

Chase & Clow, Vol. Ii., 12-29, 75-8, 102-3 (fac- 
tories of New England). 

Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 
England manufacturing). 

Carpenter, 76-80, 82-4 (factories). 

Rocheleau, Products of the Soil 
ufactures). 

King, Third Book, 24-39, 47-61 (New England 
miilis). 

Smith, 37-8, 56-7 (New England manufacturing). 

Carver & Pratt, 116-28 (cotton manufacturing). 

Chase & Clow, Vol. I., 86-117 (varied metal 
manufacturing). 

Parker, 125-69 (pins, needles, nails, etc.). 

Wood, 33-41 (a shoe factory). 


141-7 (New 


114-16 (man- 


Continued on page 43) 
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The Study of Hiawatha 


By Anna Jacobs 


Note—Each pupil should be provided with a note book in 
which to keep the Written work when prepared, the map, 
questions and answers, and words and definitions. This 
makes review Work easy and will be of value as a reference 
in later years. In the answers to questions I have given only 
those that pupils would have difficulty in finding. 


Outline. 


I. Sketch of the life of Longfellow. 

II. Scene of the story. Map prepared by 
pu ils, 

Il. How the poem came to be written. 

IV. The poem. 

V. Notes and questions on the poem. Read. 

VI. Write a review of the poem. 

VIL. Make a list of the principal characters. 

VIII. Learn quotations, 


Complement of Above Outline. 


I. Prepared by each pupil. 

II. In the nothern peninsula of Michigan, 
between the Pictured Rocks and the Grand 
Sable, the scene of the ‘*Song of Hiawatha”? is 
laid. 

III. One of Longfellow’s Harvard pupils, 
who had spent a summer among the Indians, 
repeated some of the legends of lodge and 
campfire to Longfellow and asked him to 
write a poent about them. Longfellow wove 
these legends into the ‘*Song of Hiawatha.”’ 

Another version of how it came to be written 
is, that the Indian legends were told to Long- 
fellow, when he was a boy, by his grandfather. 
In later years he rec: alled them and wrote the 

“Song of Hiawatha.” 

IV. The poem was published in 1855. It is 
considered one of the best of Longfellow’s 
Jonger poems. The hero of the story >was an 
Algonquin hero called Manabozho. 

Longfellow confused this Myth hero with 
Hiawatha. He considered them one and the 
same which was a mistake. There was a real 
Hiawatha who, probably, was a member of the 
Iroquois tribe of central New York, yet some 
facts make it appear as though he was of the 
Algonquin tribe that inhabitec d the territory 
near Lake Superior. 

The Indians believed Manabozho’s father 
_ was the West Wind and his mother the Great 
G?anddaughter of the Moon. Tradition would 
lead us to believe, that because of his power, 
he was considered chief among the Manitous. 


V. Questions on the Poem :— 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. What isa legend? A tradition? 

2: Where is the land of the Ojibways? the 
Dacotahs ? 
3. Where is the vale of Ta-wa-sen-tha ? 
4. Describe fen-lands. 


I. THE PEACE-PIPE. 


5. Where is the Red Pipe Stone Quarry? 
: Who was Gitche Manito? 
Define calumet, Prophet, Deliverer, 

in majestic, compassion, vengeance. 

8. Why c o Prophet and Deliverer begin with 
capital letters ? 

9. Why did the Indians fill the pipe with 
the bark of willow? 

10. Where is the Valley of Wyoming? Tell 
something of the Indian troubles there. 

11. Where is Tuscaloosa ? Why so named ? 

12. Locate the territory occupied by each of 
the tribes mentioned in lines 60-65. 

13. Learn something of the animals spoken 
of in this chapter. 


II. THE FOUR WINDS. 


14. Learn the Indian names for the winds. 

15. Describe a belt of wampum. 

16. Define muffle, cumbrous, whimper, 
dominion, odors, iceberg, sedge, fenz, sea- 
tang, moorland. 

17. What month is the Moon of Snow-shoes ? 

18. Do Indians talk to animals as in lines 
43-57 ? 

19. Tell about Shingebis. 

20. Decsribe an Indian smoke flue. Con- 
trast with other smoke flues. 


Ill. HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD. 


21. Learn something of Longfellow’s child- 
hood. 

22. Tell something of your own childhood. 

23. Who was Nokomis? Wenonah? 

24. What does Wa-ho-no-win mean ? 

25. Define false, wigwam. linden, reindeer, 
sinews, comet, plumes. war clubs, insects, 
candle, antlers, applauses, brake. 

26. What was the “‘Death Dance of the 
Spirits?” 

27. What was the ‘*Broad White Road in 
Heaven ?”’ 

28. Who was I-a-goo? 

29. Tell about ‘“*Hiawatha’s Chickens.”’ 
**Hiawatha’s Brothers.”’ 


IV. HIAWATHA AND THE WEST 
WIND. 

30. What is the difference between the child- 
hood and the manhood of a person? Of 
Hiawatha ? 

$1. Where is the Es-co-na-ba ? 

$2. What are the ‘Mountains of the 
Prairies ?”’ 

33. Where is the land of the Crows and 
Foxes ? 

34. Define lurid, enchanted, magic, vapors, 
tresses, ancient, courage, boasting, terror, 
gesture, conflict, valor, visions. 

85. Describe moccasins. Arrows. 


36. What were the *‘days of Shah-shah ?”’ 

37. Where are the Falls of Minnehaha? 
What does the name signify? For what are 
they noted ? 

38. What does Ka-go mean? Ka-ween? 


V. HIAWATHA’S FASTING. 


39. What does fasting mean ? 

40. Find out what you can of the Indian’s 
fasting. 

41. Do other people fast? Why? 

42. When was the Moon of Leaves? 

43. Learn about the Indian corn or maize. 

44. Define nation, landscape, warrior, 
molest, darksome, greensward. 


VI. HIAWATHA’S FRIENDS. 


45. What does **The Kingdom of Ponemah”’ 
mean ? 

46. Explain “I must break the ice for 
fishing ?”’ 

47. Where are the rapids of Pau-wa-ting ? 

48, Define counsel, margin, ponder, sheer, 
triumphant. 


VII. HIAWATHA’S SAILING. 
49. Where is the river of Ta-qua-me-naw ? 
50. Why had Hiawatha no paddles for his 
canoe ? 
51. Define pliant, resin, fissure, magic, 
channel. 


VIII. HIAWATHA’S FISHING. 


52. Define transparent, armor, summit, 
bream, tumult, reste, achievements, marshes, 
skeleton. 

53. What does E-sa mean ? 


IX. HIAWATHA AND THE PEARL- 
FEATHER. 


54. Who was the great Pearl-Feather ? 

55. Meaning of “Fires by hosts of dead 
men kindled ?”’ **Dead-iman’s Moccasin 
leather ?”’ 

56. Define ambush, marshes, hurtled, _pas- 
sage, fibers, beach, message, meshes, trophies. 


X. HIAWATHA’S WOOING. 


. Define wooing, pondered, errands, cat- 
Ply 4: chakeodeiy, jasper, rushes. 
58. Learn some thing of the Dacotah Indians. 
59. Find out all you can about the Falls 
of Minehaha. 


XI. HIAWATHA’S WEDDING FEAST. 


60. Who gave the feast? Why did they 
not cat with their guests ? 

61. What is a game of hazard? Indian 
games of hazard ? 

62. Where is Na-gow Wud}j-o ? 

63. When is the Moon of the Falling 
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foot? Why? 


Leaves? Moon of Bright Nights? Moon of 
Strawberries ? 

64. Define boaster, marvelous, messengers, 
raiment, pemican, marrow, guests, mischief- 
makers, credence, achievements, adventures. 


XII. THE SONG OF THE EVENING 
STAR. 


65. Tell the story about Os-se-o. O-wee-nee. 

66. Tell the Indian Myth about the Red 
Swan. 

67. Define plumage, twilight, transfigured, 
shards, transformed, planet, Jesters. 


XIII. BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS. 


68. Why did the Indians bless the cornfields ? 

69. Define destruction, mildew, marauders, 
devastation, scarecrows, consecrated, verdure, 
misshapen. 


XIV. PICTURE WRITING. 


70. What is meant by Picture Writing? 

71. Tell historical instances of the use of 
this Picture Writing. 

72. Define wisdom, generations, traditions, 
visions, totem, projecting, symbol, circles, 
noontide, invitation, chanted. 

73. On what did the Indians do the Picture 
Writing ? 


XV. HIAWATHA’S LAMENTATION. 


74. Define lamentation, abysses, commo- 
tion, melancholy, simples, mystic, wafted, en- 
campments, ay, burdens, antidotes. 

75. What was the Sacred Lodge ? 

76. What was the work of the Medicine 
men? 

77. Lines 56-86 were read at Longfellow’s 
funeral. Learn lines 56-61. 


XVI. PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 


78. Denfie frenzy, cricket, achievements, 
monstrous, wisdom, burnished, nimble, nephew, 


unguarded, headlands. 
XVII. HUNTING OF PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 


79. Define streamlet, chinks, contrivance, 
tranquil, lithe, pinions, features, caverns, 
gambols, harvest. 


XVIII. DEATH OF KWASIND. 


80. Who was Kwa-sind ? 

81. Learn something of Achilles. Norse 
Lok. ; 

82. Define conspired, mushrooms, audacious, 
mortals, sluggish, brawny, attendants, asunder, 

83. What is a current? Name and locate 
some currents. ’ 


XIX. THE GHOSTS. 


84. What are ghosts? Who were the ghosts 
in the story ? 

85. What do the Indians consider the choic- 
est part of an animal ? 

86. Where were the realms of Chi-bia-bos ? 

87. Learn about the vulture. 

88. Define scanning, level, crouched, gar- 
ments, portions, morsels, brands, famished. 

89. What does ** Blessed Island’ mean? 


XX. THE FAMINE. 
90. What isa famine? Do you know of 
any famine? What was the cause ? 
91. Who were the guests that now visited 
Hiawatha ? . 


92. Define 


beckons: 
XXI. THE WHITE MAN’S FOOT: 


93. Who was Segwun? Peboan? 

94. What are our first flowers ? 

95. What did the Indians think of the 
White Man? 

96. What plant is called the White Man’s 


anguish, vacant, _ thickets, 


97. Define peacepipe, flintstone, foliage, 
smoldered, intolerable, jeering, jesting, vision, 

98. What were the “‘canoes of thunder ?”’ 
Describe. 


XXII. HIAWATHA’S DEPARTURE. 
99. Who were the Black Robes? Pale- 


faces? 

100. Define departure, triumph, _ hazy, 
guides, unfamiliar, bass-wood, nation, mes- 
sage, disciples, ascended, sultry, ambush, 
dingle, journey, mists. 


VI. Prepared by each pupil. 

VII. Hiawatha, Minncheha, Nokomis, We- 
nonah, Chibiabos, Kwasind, Iagoo. 

VIII. These selected by the teacher or by 
the pupils. 


Answers to Some of the Above Questions. 


2. Ojibway Lands—Northern peninsula of 
Michigan. 

Dacotah Lands—In Northern peninsula of 
Michigan, west of the Ojibways. 

3. Vale of Tawasentha—Albany Co., N. Y. 

5. Red Pipe Stone Quarry—The dividing 
ridge between the Minnesota and Missouri 
Rivers where catlinite, used by the Indians for 
making pipes, is found. For many years it 
was neutral ground for all tribes. 

6. Gitche Manito—The Indian God or 
Great Spirit. 

9. The Indians mixed the bark of the willow 
with the tobacco to improve its flavor. 

10. In Pennsylvania. 

11. A district in Alabama named for an 
Indian chief. 

12. Delawares—New Jersey and Delaware. 

Mohawks—One of the Six Nations of N. Y. 

Choctaws— Alabama and Mississippi. 

Comanches—-Shoshone __ tribe. Penis and 
Mexico. 

Shoshone—West—Idaho, Utah, Nevada. 

Blackfeet—North West. 

Pawnees—Western prairies. 

Omahas—North West. 

Mandans—North West. 

Dacotahs—Northern-M ichigan. 

Hurons—Shores of Lake Huron. 

Ojibways— Michigan. 

17. November. ‘ 

18. It is said by those familiar with Indians 
that they talk to animals in the way described 
in the poem. The Indian superstition led them 
to believe that the animals understood. 

20. The Indian wigwam has two loose skins 
at the top. They are on opposite sides. Ac- 
cording to the direction of the wind, one of 
these is opened and serves as a chimney. 

24. A cry of sorrow. 

26. The Aurora Borealis. 

27. The Milky Way. 

28. The story teller of the tribe. They be- 
lieved all his stories but the one, that away to 
the east was a great body of salty water on 
whose shores lived white men. 

31. A river of Michigan. , 

32. Dividing line between Minnesota and 
Missouri rivers. The Red Pipe Stone Quarry 
region. 

33. Crows in North West. Foxes in Wis- 
consin. 

36. Days of Long Ago. 

37. In the Minnehaha River near Minneap- 
olis. Laughing Water. For their beauty and 
water power. 

38. Do not. No indeed. 

42. May. 

45. The Indian Heaven. 

46. In northern countries they break the ice 
to set the nets. 

47. Same as Sault Sainte Marie. 
49. In Northern Michigan. 
‘50. He guided his boat by speaking to it. 





53. Shame upon you. 

54. The evil witike 

55. The Indians build fires on the graves of 
the dead to light them to the Happy Hunting 
Ground. If this is not done the dead must 
stop on the way and build the fires. A fungus 
growth on the trees. 

60. Hiawatha. The Indian’s idea of po- 
liteness is that the one who gives the feast 
must serve his guests, not eat with them. 

61. The game of bowl. Game of plum- 
stone. 

62. Grand or Pt. Sable on shore of Lake 
Superior. 

33. September. April. June. 

66. Given in Schoolcraft’s “*Algic Re- 
searches.’ 

71. Given in most school histories. 

68. To keep the fields free from blight, the 
invasion of insects and to make them bear 
bountifully. 

73. On bark skins, totem poles. The fig- 
ures in the beadwork, baskets and rugs, etc., 
mean something to the Indian. 

75. Lodges built for their medicine cere- 
monies. They have high peaked roofs. 

76. Healed the members of the tribe and 
performed all kinds of magic. 

81. Given in Greek and Norse Mythologies, 

85. The fat. 

86. He was thought to be the ruler of the 
**Land of Spirits.”’ ' 

89. Indian Heaven. 

93. Spring. Winter. The complete story 
is given in ** Algic Researches.”’ 

94. The pupils should know the first flowers 
of their locality. 

95. Given in the histories. 

96. Plantain. It was not known in the west 
until the white man came. 

98. Ships. 


99. Jesuit Priests. © White men. 





St. Valentine’s Day. 
By Isabel Grant. 


Long ago, in the old Roman days, the people 
had a great feast in the month of February, 
when they made sacrifices to their gods and 
purified their homes. : 

The word February is from the Latin (the 
language the Romans used), from feb ruo, 
meaning to ** purify by sacrifice.” 

After the sacrifices, the younger people had 
games, one of which was like that of our Val- 
entine box. The names of the girls were put 
into a box, and the young men drew the 
names. Each young man was a loyal knight, 
for the next “*twelve month,’’ or year, to the 
maiden whose name he drew. 

You have read of the goddess Juno, for 
whom the month of June is named. June is a 
popular month for weddings. In the ancient 
days, Juno was the goddess of marriage and of 
lovers. And a festival was held in her honor 
on the fifteenth of February. 


The Roman St. Valentine. 


Hundreds of years ago there lived, in the 
old city of Rome, a good priest named 
Valentine. 

We read that in the year 268, he was exam- 
ined before the Roman judge Asterius, his 
crime being that he “preached Christianity.”’ 
As he was led before the judge, he prayed 
aloud that Christ, the true light of the world, 
would give him light to see what defence to 
make. 

Asterius heard him, and said to the priest, 
**My daughter is blind. If you, by Christ's 
power, give light unto her eyes, then will I 
follow your faith.” 

They brought the maid to the priest, and 


laying his hands upon her, he prayed to Christ 
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to lighten her darkness. As he prayed, lo! 
sight came to the young girl’s eyes. And at 
once the gratef ts father and his whole house- 
ful, family and servants, more than fifty 
versons, asked St. Valentine to baptize them. 
That was the old way of showing the change 
of faith. But, two years later, on Februar 
14, A. D. 270, St. Valentine was beaten wit 
clubs and then beheaded, a martyr to his faith. 
This, as you read in your History, was in the 
reign of the Roman Emperor, Claudius. 
Look over some of the maps of ancient Rome, 
and you will find places associated with this 
snint. For, near Ponte Molle (Burns’ **Old 
Rome”’ will show you the bridges and gates), 
Pope Julius erected a church in honor. of St. 
Valentine. The gate near the Porta St. Val- 
entine was also named for the martyr. 

The miracle he performed was never for- 
gotten. Because of this, and his life and 
martyrdom, he was enrolled among the saints, 
and the day of his death was held in honor 
each year on February 14, 


The St. Valentine of France. 


In the twelfth century there was a good 
bishop of Terni, St. Valentine. He, too, per- 
formed a miracle. The peninsula of Jumieges 
was infested by rats. And there was no ** Pied 
Piper,’”’ as in Hamlin, to come to their rescue. 
The people begged St. Valentine to deliver 
them from this pest, and he did. He drove 
all the rats into the river Seine, where they 
were drowned. You will be shown by your 
guide today, when you visit the place, just 
where the rats ran down to the water! 

But it is about the kindness of the good St. 
Valentine that you will find the most stories. 
That kind Christian monk of the stories was 
the special friend of young people. And his 
name came to stand for love and kindness. 

As time went by, and the old pagan rites 
were passing away, the feast of St. Valentine 
took the place of the heathen rites of the fes- 
tival of Juno,—some say because the saint’s 
day came just before the one sacred to the 
goddess, and so it was the one most easily sub- 
stituted. 

The drawing of one’s Valentine or “‘lover”’ 
for the year was popular in Europe for a long, 
long time. And _ the sending of valentines, or 
little love-gifts, grew, too. 

Have you ever thought of the meaning of 

Valentine pictures,—the doves, butterfly, etc., 
you see on these gifts ? 
" J will tell you. They are all emblems of 
love and fidelity. Venus was the goddess of 
love, and the dove, the swan, the rose, and the 
myrtle were sacred to her. 

‘You see so many little Cupids with bow and 
arrow, on these missives. Cupid was the son 
of Venus,—the little god of Love who pierces 
the hearts of the young. The butterfly was 
the emblem of Psyche (the Soul), whom Love 
chose for his wife. When you read the story 
of Cupid and Psyche, you see how love en- 
nobles the soul. 

So, even though we find St. Valentine’s Day 
quite a mixture of pagan customs, mystery, 
and legends, we like to celebrate the day of 
that kind old Saint by sending to our friends 
words of love and little gifts that will show 
our affection in the form of dainty little 
valentines. 





Reproduction Stories. 
By Harriet G. Brown. 
What Teddy Found. 


‘Teddy climbed up into the haymow, 


He 


wanted some nice clover hay for his rabbits. 
He had almost filled his basket full with sweet- 
smelling hay when he found a little hollow in 
the hay just in front of him. 


Teddy looked 


- 


at it very closely. He saw something move. 
He put his hands into the hole and drew out 
four robins. The big snowstorm out of doors 
had driven them into the barn. Teddy put 
them back and ran and told his mother. She 
gave him seeds and bread for them. The 
robins stayed in the barn until the storm was 
over. The storm lasted several days. When 
the sun came out they flew away. 


The Sand-Storm of the Colorado Desert. 


In the Colorado Desert there are no snow- 
drifts to blockade the trains in winter. But 
sometimes the trains are stopped by great 
drifts of glistening’sand. Then the men who 
run the train have to get off and shovel the 
sand until the track is cleared and the train 
can pass through the glistening sand drift. If 
a man is caught in a sand-storm his only 
chance of escape is to wrap his head up in a 
coat or whatever he can get and lie still till the 
storm is past. If an animal is caught his 
chance depends on how quickly he can run. 
Neither man nor beast can breathe the sand- 
laden air. The sand-storm suffocates and 
buries them. The force of the storm is so 
great that — trains can make no headway 
against it. Sometimes they are even forced 
from their tracks. ee 


Little Lost Willie. 


A poor little boy named Willie was hired to 
drive some sheep over the hills in Scotland. 
On the way it began to snow so hard that he 
could not find his way in the storm. Willie 
and his flock of sheep were lost on the lonely 
hillside. The snow became so deep that they 
could not walk. Willie was tired out and sat 
down in the snow. The sheep huddled around 
him and the warmth of their bodies kept him 
from freezing. All the long, dark night Wil- 
lie and the a were out in the storm. Early 
in the morning the owner of the sheep went 
out to hunt for Willie. He took his dogs and 
they soon found Willie and the sheep. Willie 
was very glad to get home and have a nice hot 
breakfast. I think the sheep were glad, too. 


Balboa and the Pacific. 


Long ago a boy named Balboa lived in 
Spain. He wasa = boy and worked for a 
deaf man. One day, a stranger told him 
wonderful stories about Columbus and the new 
world he had discovered. Balboa longed to 
go to this unknown land. Soon afterward he 
managed to go to Hayti. He tried farming 
but ‘lid not do well at it. Soon he owed 
money to a great many people. Once he was 
trying to hide from some of these people and 
got inside a barrel. The barrel was rolled on 
yoard a ship. When the captain found him, 
the ship was far out at sea. When Balboa 
aslo the new land he had long hard marches 
through thick woods, over sandy marshes and 
across swamps full of big snakes, poisonous 
vines and wit animals, Often he was attacked 
by cruel Indians, At last he saw before him 
miles and miles of beautiful blue water. He 
had discovered the Pacific Ocean. 


A Queer Fisherman. 

In far-away India there are two children 
who have the queerest nurse to take care of 
them. They call their nurse, “‘Old Trusty.” 
Old Trusty is a big elephant. He is very 
kind and takes good care of the children. 
Often they go fishing in the big river. Old 
Trusty likes to fish and has his own fishing rod 
and line. The children bait the hook and 
take off the fish for him. Once the children 
were having such an exciting time catching fish 
on their hooks that they did not want to stop 
to fix Old Trusty’s hook. So they pretended 
not to see it when he swung his line over for 
them to put on some bait. Old Trusty did 


not like that. He waited 
time. Then he filled his long trunk full of 
water and threw it over the children. The 
children knew that they ought not to have 
teased him. They hurried to bait his hook. 
They did not pretend not to see it any more 
for they did not want another shower bath. 


The Dryest Place in the World. 


The dryest place in the world is not in the 
hottest part of Africa as you might guess but 
in our own country. For it is in California. 
In this place it is so dry that not a bird crosses 
it. Nothing lives there, so it was named Death 
Valley. It isa part of the Great American 
Desert. In eighteen hundred and forty-nine a 
party started to cross the desert on their way 
to the new mines of California. They had one 
hundred and five canvass-topped wagons drawn 
by oxen. The women and children rode. The 
men, with rifles in hand, walked. At one 
place in the desert there was doubt as to which 
of two ways they should go. They could not 
agree. So they divided into two parties. The 
smaller party went by way of Santa Fe. They 
reached California in December after a hard 
trip. The larger party in a few days lost their 
way in the “Tand of Thirst’? and wandered 
about for three months. There were so many 
canons that they were obliged to leave the 
wagons. They carried what they could on the 
backs of the oxen. One by one, the oxen died. 

Now and then the party, found a small spring 
in the mountains that kept some of them alive. 
Many died by the way. Sometimes they found 
glistening lakes but the water was puisonous. 
Sometimes a glistening stretch of sand in the 
distance looked like water. Then they were 
nO pg ey when they reached it to find only 
sand. For the last three weeks o1 the trip, 
some of the men were so weak that every morn- 
ing they had to be lifted from the ground and 
steadied a few moments before they could 
stand. At last the few who were left crossed 
the range and came into the beautiful “*garden 
of the world.”’ 
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White Bread 


Makes Trouble For People With Weak Intestinal 
Digestion 

A lady in a Wis. town employed a physician 
who instructed her not to eat white bread for 
two years. She tells the details of her sickness 
and she certainly was a sick woman. 

**In the year 1887 I gave out from over 
work, and until 1901 I remained an invalid in 
bed a _— part of the time. Had different 
doctors but nothing seemed tohelp. I suffered 
from cerebro-spinal congestion, female trouble 
and serious stomach and bowel trouble. My 
husband called a new doctor and after having 
gone without any food for 10 days the doctor 
ordered Grape-Nuts for me. I could eat the 
new food from the very first mouthful. The 
doctor kept me on Grape-Nuts and the only 
medicine was a little glycerine to heal the 
alimentary canal. 

**When I was up again Doctor told me to 
eat Grape-Nuts twice a day and no white bread 
for two years. I got well in good time and 
have gained in strength so I can do my own 
work again. 

**My brain has been helped so much, and I 
know that the Grape-Nuts food did this, too. 
I found I had been made ill because I was not 
fed right, that is, 1 did not properly digest 
white bread and some other food [ tried to 
live on. 

**T have never been without Grape-Nuts food 
since and eat it every day. You may publish 
this letter if you like so it will help someone 
else.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Get the little book, **The Road 
to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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THE SCHOOL CITY FOR CIVIC APPRENTICESHIP, MORAL TRAINING, A WISER 
TREATMENT OF CHILDREN, BETTER PEDAGOGICAL RESULTS 


How It Originated. 


By Wilson L. Gill, LL.B. * 


obeying the dictates of 





to have manual training 

introduced into the pub- 
lic schools of te ea 
Ohio. This was defeated 
at the polls by the most 
ignorant element of our 
city’s voters. The event 
deeply impressed upon me 
the need for a_ better cit- 
izenship, and I gradually 
came to realize strongly the 
necessity for a higher pa- 
triotism and civic training 
for all our people, but es- 

cially for the more 
1ighly educated. In 1889 
and 1890, with this in 
view, I assisted in the or- 
ganization of the *‘Sons of 
the American Revolution” 


ie 1888 I made an effort 








duty and honor enforced 
by a well trained con- 
science or will-power within 
the individual, in place 
of the ordinary process of 
the schools which force 
upon him the habit of 
submitting to an over- 
whelming arbitrary exter- 
nal power. It enables the 
pve aes to rise above the 
ordinary custom of the 
schools of appealing to the 
fear of bad marks or other 
punishment to those mo- 
tives which ought to be the 
incentives of adult life. It 
develops by imposing re- 
sponsibilities which are 
gladly accepted and ear- 
nestly borne, and which 
produce positive, visible, 








and the **Daughters of the 
American Revolution,”’ 
and thus came in contact 
with many others of similar patriotic pur- 
poses who in 1891 assisted me in the or- 
ganization of the Patriotic League, of which 
Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Gov. Wm. Mc- 
Kinley, Hon. John Jay, Rev. Josiah Strong, 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr., Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, Rev. Sam- 
uel Francis Smith, Rev.: Francis E. Clark, 
Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson and others were 
members. This league organized local chap- 
ters and conducted classes for the study of 
citizenship. After carrying on this work for 
a while, became convinced that the place 
where citizenship can best be taught is in the 
public schools, and that the best method of 
teaching citizenship is by the actual practice 
of it under instruction. An opportunity to 
put these ideas into practice came in the 
winter of 1896-7. 

The discipline had reached so low an ebb in 
a large primary and grammar school on the 
outskirts of the city of New York, that a 
policeman was permanently detailed to keep 
order in the school yard. A_ teacher with a 
reputation of being a specially good discipli- 
narian and president of a chapter of the Patri- 
otic League, was transferred al a down-town 
school to improve the conditions in this one. 
At the end of a fortnight he was discouraged 
and described the situation to me. I suggested 
that the pupils be organized into a self-govern- 
ing body with a legislature, executive and 
judge of their own election. This was done, 
the boys and girls were delighted with the 
responsibility, and under guidance of the new 
teacher, quickly established excellent order. 

I saw the great moral and civic value of 
this invention, and determined to devote my- 
self to introducing the new system of civic 
training wherever opportunity offered. I have 
organized the School City in many places, 
both urban'and rural. Besides this I have 
oe two years in Cuba, engaged by the 

nited States government to introduce my 
system in all the public schools of the Island. 
The School City has been organized in a 


—_— 


* Originator of the School City Movement, President of the 
Patriotic League, General Supervisor of Moral and Civic 
Training, Public Schools of Cnba under the American Ad- 
ministration. 


MEETING OF A BOARD OF HEALTH IN A PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL CITY 


number of schools throughout the country 
without my personal supervision by teach- 
ers and principals who have learned about 
the system from magazine articles, news- 
yaper reports and other printed matter that 
has been issued and from public addresses 
by myself and others. In some of these cases 
there has been failure or but partial success, 
due either to mistakes in organization or to 
lack of interest on the part of the teachers, or 
to a change of principals, the new one being 
uninterested and unacquainted with the sys- 
tem. In Philadelphia, Syracuse, New Paltz, 
in Cuban cities, and in fact wherever it has 
been earnestly and intelligently applied, 
marked success has been achieved. 


‘Yo Improve the Civic Conditions of Our 
Country. 

Popular Government in our cities having 
been replaced in large measure by *‘boss 
rule,”’ through the withdrawal of the highly 
educated part of the community from primary 
elections and the performing of local civic 
duties, a principal object of the School City is 
to assist effectually in the restoration of popu- 
lar government by means of establishing the 
habits of faithful citizenship in early child- 
hood and youth in all of those who go through 
the schools and colleges. The ancient and 
present form of monarchial government in the 
schools and colleges, under our changed and 
changing industrial and social conditions, hav- 
ing brought this great misfortune upon our 
people, a well-directed ee in 
democracy in the schools and colleges is the 
only possible permanent remedy. 


For Moral Training. 


The School City isa simple method of 
teaching the practice, as well as the precepts of 
morality and citizenship. It gives citizenship 
to an individual at a time in his life when it is 
ae ve to guide him in it and help him to 

orm the habit of thinking and acting correctly 
in regard to himself, his fellows and the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

In other words, the School City furnishes the 
means for cultivating in the pupil the capacity 
and the habit of self-control, the habit of 





valuable, satisfying __ re- 
sults. 


For Better Pedagogical Results. 

One among the most prominent of our 
American educators of the present time having 
made a study of the theory and plan of the 
School City, wrote of it as follows from a 
pedagogical standpoint: 

“The formal activities of a school must al- 
ways include instruction and discipline. By 
instruction one understands that sum of effort 
through which the pupil achieves knowledge 
and its attendant virtues, skill and efficiency. 
By discipline one should understand that sum 
of mental activities by which the mind be 
comes facile and its powers formed for use. 
But by the majority of persons, discipline is 
regarded as those coercive acts, negative in 
character, which the school puts forth to 
maintain right conditions for instruction. 
This latter view ‘is fundamentally false, 
There must be no conflict between the instrue- 
tion and the discipline of the school. — Both 
should be constructive. Our schools necd a 


(Continued on page 48) 


School City Exchange 
Editors Note: Kvery reader of Normal Instructor who has 





adopted the Sclfool City method of government in his or her 
school is earnestly urged to report name and address to Mr.Gill. 
Phone are also invited to send a report of your experience in 
ounding the School City iu your schools and what it has ac- 
complished in the lives of your pupils. Such letters are sure 
to be of interest to other teachers and they will be p hed 
in this School City kxchanyve. Those of you who w to ask 
questions conceruing School City matters are invited t or- 
respond with Mr. Gill He will answer your quest s in 
this department He has kindly consented to send personal 
replies when the request is accompanied by twenty cents 
to pay for postage an. clerical work. We havesugyested this 
charge to Mr. Gill kuowing how generously he gives himself 
to the cause soclose to his heart and how severely his time, 
strength and resources are taxed in securing the advancement 
N ’ 


of this work to which he is devoting his life, ir. G scon 
Stantly engaged in establish ughout the 





tos 


country. Teachers desiring invited 
to correspond with him and arrange terms, Mr. Gill's friends 
feel that his work should have the support of some philan- 
thropist and itis hoped that it willin time. Uutilthis is done 
it will be necessary for teachers desiring personal services in 
their schools to arrange terms with Mr. Gill In many places 


public spérited citizens have been influenced by teachers to 
pay the necessary expenses connected withthe personal ser- 


vices of Mr. Gillin establishing School Cities throughont a 
town or city. The following books have been prepared to 
help teachers to establish Schoo! Cities in theirschools The 
School Republic. Price sec, this is the most helpful one of the 


list to teachers who wish to organize the School City in their 
schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price asc. This isa good 
book to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the School] Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N.Y. Price $: This is a very interest- 


ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Orders for these books and correspondence for this depart 
meut should be addressed to Mr, Wilson L,. Gill, 340 West Duval 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn, 
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The History of Political Theory and Party Organization 


in the United States: 


ORIGIN OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. II* 


CONTINUED FROM THE JANUARY NUMBER 


Jay’s Treaty: Its Effect Upon Party Formation. 


WMMEDIATELY following this Jacobin 
i agitation, came that of Jay’s Treaty. The 

character and personnel of the opposition 
were similar to that against the Neutralit 
policy. It showed a strongly tinged Frenc 
coloring. At o.ce charges were made that 
the British party was surrendering the honor 
of the Nation. ashington realized the sit- 
uation. He for the first time called together 
the heads of the departments, which was the 
first meeting of what is now called the Cabinet. 
At this first meeting the policy of the Gov- 
ernment was decided upon and the Treaty was 
recommended. Then eth the pamphlet war. 
The country was flooded with pamphlets de- 
nouncing the policy of the President and not 
ot ay personally. It is stated on the 
authority of the friends of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, that, pending the Treaty negotia- 
tion, he toasted the President as follows: 
“George Washington, may he be damned,” 
and when those present refused to drink to it, 
he added, *‘if he signs the Treaty.” 


Methods of Creating Public Sentiment. 


Through the political pamphlet all the 
country was excited. ‘The na to the 
Administration adopted the policy of holding 
mass meetings to discuss the methods to pursue. 
At these meetings distinguished orators ha- 
rangued the policy. At Charleston, S. C., 
Governor Charles Pinckney made a powerful 
address in which he arraigned the British in- 
fluence in the Administration. Meetings of 
such character were held in almost every center 
of population in the country. Even Boston, 
the seat of the Federalist influence, held sucha 
meeting. Before the end of the second Ad- 
ministration of Washington, party lines were 
distinct. ‘The issues were not yet well formu- 
lated. There was no opposition to the form 
of guvernment. All were agreed upon the 
form. Neither was there now any opposition 
to the Constitution. All professed deathless 
loyalty to it. But the interpretation of the 
Constitution was the needed operation to per- 
manently crystallize parties. Does the Con- 
stitution permit such te islation? Is it consti- 
tutional ? became the all important questions. 

Inevitably the party in power suffers the 
charge of violating the Constitution. The 
exercise of authority falls to the party in 
power. Party lines will be drawn separating 
those who endorse such exercise from those 
who restrain it. The contention will be be- 
tween the positive and the negative force. 
The contention of the first is that such legisla- 
tion is for the general good, while that of the 
latter is that it is unconstitutional. Ina short 
time the Constitution becomes the crjterion of 
legislation between the ins and the outs. By 
1796 distinct political parties were placing be- 
fore the people candidates representing their 
specific principles. ‘Those who had defended the 
policies of Washington in his second Adminis- 

*This article is the first chapter of Dr .Fess’s new book en- 
titled The History of Political Theory and |Party Organiza- 
tion in the United States published by World’s Events Co., 
Dansville, New York. Dr Fess is a popular university ex- 


tension lecturer and has recently become president of Antioch 
College. 


By Simeon D. Fess, A.M., LL.D. 


tration, presented John Adams as Washing- 
ton’s successor; while those who differed pre- 
sented Thomas Jefferson. Adams was elected 
which was an endorsement of Washington’s 
Administration. 


Progress of Party Formation Under the Elder 
Adams. 


Under Adams the opposition to the pro- 
cedure was fought with increasing bitterness. 
This opposition me so flagrant that Con- 
gress undertook to restrain it and succeeded in 
enacting the famous Alien law, which enabled 
the President to send out of the country any 

rson whom he thought dangerous to the 

overnment. Another law, the famous Sedi- 
tion law, subjected any person who wrote or 
published any slanderous or libelous matter 
against an officer of the Government, to a fine 
or imprisonment, or both. This legislation 
was obviously in violation of the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of speech and of the 
ress. On this basis the opposition proceeded 
in its fight. It pronounced the measures to be 
in strict violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Government as declared by the first 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, with- 
out which the States would not have ratified 
the instrument. The party in power re joined 
by declaring the laws constitutional water the 
‘*General. Welfare’? clause. It declared 
through its leaders that the object of govern- 
ment as declared in the enacting clause of the 
Constitution, was to establish justice and pro- 
mote the general welfare; hence such legisla- 
tion was justified by the sanction of the Con- 
stitution. The opposition quoted in refuta- 
tion, the final sentence of the same clause. 
which declared that the object of government 
was to secure the blessings of liberty to the 
ple. When the party in power succeeded 
in enforcing the aforesaid laws, the opposition 
party resorted to plans to awaken the public 
to what was alleged to be an alarming en- 
croachment upon the liberties of the people. 
The most significant of these was inducing the 
States to pass resolutions setting forth the 
mutual rights of the Government and the 
States. Madison, the Father of the Federal 
Constitution, was enlisted to formulate the 
now historic document known in history as the 
Virginia Resolutions, and Jefferson, the well 
recognized leader of the opposition party, was 
called into requisition to write the famous 
Kentucky Resolutions. These famous docu- 
ments, written by these two famous Virginians, 
were accepted as the texts for the dicloats of 
what might from that day be denominated the 
Virginia political theory. They defined the 
limits of the General Government, and de- 
clared the prerogatives of the State. They en- 
larged upon the blessings of local self-govern- 
ment thi, pnt ena the dangers of the exercise 
of too much authority in the General Govern- 
ment. They asserted the right of the State as 
well as of the Nation, to act as judge of the 
constitutionality of a law. Madison’s sub- 
sequent explanation of the Virginia Resolu- 
tions, made in the heat of the excitement of 
the Nullification scheme of Calhoun, was a 
denial that those Resolutions declared for the 
principle of nullification. 


Federalist vs. Anti-Federalist. 


These two parties early took the name of 
**Federalist,’? which applied to the party in 
power up to the year 1800, and *‘ Anti-Feder- 
alist,’’ which applied to the opposition. Jef- 
ferson, who early became leader of the opposi- 
tion, disclaimed the name of Anti-Federalist 
which was thought to convey the idea of op- 
pao to the Constitution. On the other 

and, he insisted his party was the real pro- 
tectors of that instrument. These names are 
ambiguous, since the Federalist was the ad- 
vocate of the National principle and should 
have been called Nationalist; while the Anti- 
Federalist was the advocate of the Federal 
princi le and should have been called Federal- 
ist. he real difference was one of interpre- 
tation. The party in power held to the prin- 
ciple of loose construction of the Constitution, 
while the opposition held to strict construction. 
The former declared that the Constitution is 
an instrument of both expressed and implied 
wers, while the latter held that it was an 
instrument of expre-sed powers, only. The 
latter quoted in support of its contention, the 
ninth amendment to the Constitution: *‘The 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people.’? This 
they insisted was sufficient to prove their con- 
tention that the powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment were delegated, and all not so delegated 
were reserved to the people. In further sup- 
port of their theory they quoted the tenth 
amendment: **’The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively or the people.”? This they 
declared was an ample definition of the powers 
of the General Government. ‘*‘How are pow- 
ers delegated by implication ?’’ they asked. 

It was natural that the party formed in op- 
position to the aggression of the party in 
power, would take the position of restricted or 
strict construction. 
protection? This position would nicely coin- 
cide with the advocates of the fullest retention 
of local self-government for the States, which, 
in the extreme, would not only assert States- 
Rights but State-Sovereignty which is a differ- 
ent doctrine. Power, strong central govern- 
ment, loose construction of the Constitution, 
were principles of the Federalist party. Lib- 
erty. local self-government, and States-Rights, 
strict construction of the Constitution, were 
ee of the Anti-Federalist party. The 

ormer might be denominated the Massachusetts 
theory of politics, the latter, the Virginia 
theory of politics. The former will flourish 
best in an urban population, the latter in a 
rural population. ‘The former became identi- 
fied with New England, the latter with the 
Southland. The former grows best among a 
people of varied industries, the latter, with 
the ——. While these principles were 
the dividing lines which separated the two 
“ae rg and while these parties had recognized 
eaders or heads, as Hamilton, the head of the 
Federalist, and Jefferson, the head of the 
Anti-Federalist, it is farthest from the true 
oon to assert that these parties and these 
eaders consistently held to their principles. 


Otherwise, where is the . 
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On the contrary, loose construction of. the 
Constitution will rather be employed by the 
party in power, and strict construction by the 
party in opposition. Whatever may be the 
profession of leaders or the platform of parties, 
when they come into power and assume the re- 
sponsibility of legislation and administration, 
t ey regard not so much their published prin- 
ciples, as their obligation to serve the country 
and their privilege to live up to their oppor- 
tunities to achieve some real advantage. 


The Revolution of 1800. 


By the year 1800, the pendulum of public 
opinion had swung so far to the side of dem- 
ocratic simplicity and the Jeffersonian policy, 
whatever that might have been, that a com- 
plete revolution was gt, “aoe by the elec- 
tion of Jefferson to the Presidency. Much 


speculation. was indulged in the probable policy . 


of the new Administration. Great fears were 
affected by the “friends of good government”’ 
over the consequences of the election. Dire 
results were predicted to follow the reversal of 
the sane ef as inaugurated by Washington 
and continued by Adams. It was openly 
alleged that the narrow policy of strict con- 
struction would lead to inevitable dwarfing of 
the Nation. Within a short time their fears, 
had they been more than mere pretense, would 
have all vanished. 


Conflict Between Theory and Practice. 


The new President met his duty bravely, 
and when the emergency growing out of the 
war between France and England arose, and 
Louisiana was about to fall into the hands of 
the British, now in ill repute with the new 
President, he sought to thwart it, on the 
ground that England on our west would en- 
danger the success of the new American ex- 
periment of Republican government. He at 
once counselled the acquisition of the territory. 
He was informed that it could be secured from 
France whose sad experience in San Domingo 
led to a willingness to sell. Jefferson and his 
party were embarrassed by the Constitution 
which was silent as to the power of acquiring 
new territory. His first plan was to secure an 
amendment to the Constitution permitting the 
acquisiton, but. the time necessary to accom- 
plish this would have defeated the ap and 
that plan had to be abandoned. His next 
»roposition was to proceed to the purchase and 
ea it endorsed by the people afterward; but 
that plan did not meet with the approval of 
his advisers. When there was no alternative 
but to abandon the enterprise wholly or throw 
his implied-powers theory to the winds, adopt 
the loose construction theory and buy the ter- 
ritory, his patriotism was stronger than his 
consistency, and he proceeded to secure the 
Louisiana Territory, which act, as he said, 
stretched the Constitution until it almost 
cracked. It might seem strange that the party 
of strict construction would adopt feet said 
construction measures; but it was no more 
strange than that the party of loose construc- 
tion should adopt such strict construction 
measures as the opposition urged on the ground 
that the Constitution gave no authority for the 
transaction. 

The construction of the Cumberland road 
was another instance of the abandonment of 
the party’s principle of strict construction. 
The famous ae tea Act was a great stretch 
of power, which, under the rule to regulate 
commerce, the right to destroy it was exercised. 


Wisdom of Political Inconsistency. 


This complete facing about of the Anti- 
Federalists, by adopting the rule of liberal or 
loose construction, was not necessarily a change 
of political theory, but an accommodation to 


the .exigencies pertaining to the exercise of 
necessary authority for effective government. 
Neither should the persistent opposition of the 
Federalists to the measures of their opponents, 
who were now employing their craberhile meth- 
ods, be taken as conclusive proof of the aban- 
donment of loose construction for a strict con- 
struction policy, but simply the desire to place 
the whole responsibility of the administration 
of the Government upon their opponents, who 
had displaced them, It is quite true that 
necessity is the mother of constitutional inter- 

retation, as it is of invention. No party or 
eader will permit his party caprice to interfere 
with a successful career; hence the party and 
leaders in power, upon whom rest the re- 
sponsibility of administration, may be adher- 
ents in principle to strict construction, but not 
in practice; while the eenty and leaders of the 
opposition may be adherents in principle to 
broad construction but not in practice. 

To consistently hold to theory under chang- 
ing circumstances from a_ position of no re- 
sponsibility to great venpetalditey, may prove 
hurtful to all, while the abandonment for the 
time being of the theory to satisfy the chang- 
ing conditions will prove hurtful to nothing 
save the theory. ‘This proposition is so well 
understood that all parties and most leaders 
have, at different times, stood on all sides of 
great issues; the leaders endeavor to stand 
with the party except in great revolutions of 
sentiment,—such as were effected by the slavery 
question,—when general disruption of party 
organization takes place, then party fealty is 
weak. This apparent vacillation does not 
prove the non-existence of the organic differ- 
ences upon which litical theory is based. 
The observer of political history in the United 
States must andina that there are at least two 
distinct political theories in operation among 
the people. In the next chapter these two 
theories will be examined. 


Questions on the Vext. 

I. Upon what does party organization depend ? 

2. How was this country adapted to such 
organizations? 

3. Distinguish the Radical from the Conservative 
in politics. ss 

4. Which dominated in the time of the American 
Revolution? 

5. Name and account for at least three defects in 
the Articles of Confederation. 

6. Indicate the character of the Federal Conven- 
tion and its leaders. 

7. What two theories were prominently discussed ? 

8. State the origin of the Jacobin Clubs in the 
United States. 

g. Give their objects and indicate how numerous 
they became. 

10. What was Washington's attitude toward them? 

11. How did Jay*s Treaty affect party alignment? 
12. How was this alignment affected by the Alien 
and Sedition Laws? 

13. Account for the Virginia and the Kentucky 
Resolutions. 

14. State the two principles of constitutional 
interpretation at this time. 

15. Point out the distinction between the Federal- 
ist and the Anti-Federalist party. Why so called? 

16. Contrast the attitude of the party in power 
with that of the party out of power. 

17. Illustrate from the evénts in the Administra- 
tion of Jefferson. 





Practical Suggestions for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis Among Children 
Continued from page 7) 


their history in order that health culture 
might become a daily habit. 

The Hindus teach that all disturbances to 
health of an ordinary nature arise from an im- 
perfect knowledge of the **Tatwas,”’ meaning 
that which exists in etheric vibration, and 
which, every moment of time, is constantly set 


in motion in atmospheric space by the chemical 
affinity of the solar and terrestrial forces, or 
electrical energy, for the creation of vital 
principles which are the source of life in all 
creation. 

Their ancient literature teaches that the 
elements held in etheric vibration correspond 
exactly with the elements of which the human 
body is composed. They call this ‘*Prana,”’ 
or vital energy, and demonstrate that, by 
correct in-breathing, a perfect equilibrium of 
health and nerves can be maintained. 

‘How necessary, then, to have our children 
taught something of the marvelous phenomena 
of momentary occurrence in their own bodies; 
of the origin of the two sources of physical 
life; how correct and natural breathing con- 
trols them both, and that normal health is a 
matter of selfbuilding. 

Let us, too, teach the rising generation of 
human toilers that if they must crowd into big 
cities to fill the demands of corporations for 
labor, to exact a rightful claim to decent 
housing, even in tenements, to insist on pure 
water for drinking and a goodly supply for 
bathing purposes, hygienic environment, and 
less adulteration in food, better ventilation in 
the workshops, shorter hours for women and 
children, more _ spaces for children’s play- 
grounds, and above all, to claim that the 
health department of big cities prevent the 
awful menace to health by pollution of the 
atmosphere, caused by dust, filthy streets, 
noxious gases and the use of bituminous fuel. 
Ways and means for full combustion of fuel 
are cheap, and railroad authorities, manufac- 
turers, and others should be compelled by law 
to do their share incleaning up the lungs of 
the city that the lungs of the children may 
have fair play. ‘ 

In mt vor el I want to remind my readers 
how short is the span of human life and how 
gladly we should welcome and investigate fair- 
ly any normal method for the alleviation of 
pain and the possibility of prolonging the days; 
for many of the modern discoveries are founded 
on a knowledge of the laws of nature and on 
immutable truth, and will be benefitting new 
races when even the pyramids of Egypt shall 
have crumbled into dust. 





A Doctor’s Sleep 
Found he Had to Leave off Coffee 


Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient and 
respectable form of stimulation, few realize 
that the drug—caffeine—contained in coffee 
and tea, is one of the principal causes of dys- 
pepsia and nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or tea, 
the caffeine topers are nervous, irritable and 
fretful. ‘That’s the way with a whiskey 
drinker. He has got to have his dram “‘to 
settle his nerves’’—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an casy matter if you 
want to try it, because Postum—well boiled 
according to directions—gives a gentle but 
natural support to the nerves and does not con- 
tain any drug—nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one from 
Ga. writes: 

“IT have cured myself of a long-standing 
case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee,’’ says 
the doctor. 

**L also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which I've 
been an utter stranger for 20 years. 

**In treating Dyspepsia in its various types, 
I find little trouble when I can induce patients 
to quit coffee and adopt Postum.”? The Dr. 
is right and “‘there’s a reason.”’ Read the lit 
tle book, **The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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Department of Pedagogy 


THE PROCESS OF GAINING KNOWLEDGE 


HEN the child is born into the world, 
WV it possesses no knowledge whatever. 
How eagerly the parents watch for the 
first sign of intelligence as an evidence that 
the child is normal, that it s the 
capacity to learn! If normal, he has five 
avenues through which the outer world is to 
become known to him; namely, seeing, hear- 
ing, touching, tasting and smelling. And he 
must learn to use every one of these. All that 
is possible in human knowledge lies between 
the condition of the new born babe, wee “little 
stranger’’ that has just entered the wonderful 
world, and the ripeness and wisdom of a Solo- 
mon, an Aristotle, or a Bacon. Step by step 
the mysteries of the world are mastered until 
the strange, the unknown becomes familiar and 
clear. How to eliminate the unknown, how 
to supplant ignorance with wisdomis the work 
of education. 


The Perceptive Process. 


Perceptions are gained through the senses, 
which are the an avenues through which we 
first learn. Through the eye the child learns 
to measure distance, to distinguish color and 
form, to recognize shape, to become familiar 
with symbols, to know and appreciate the 
beauties of the universe. By'special training, 
he may master great distances, as the sailor 
upon the “ or the herdsman on the plains, 
on the one hand, or he may learn to.dis- 
tinguish minutest details on the other hand, as 
the trapper in the forest, the Indian on the 
trail, or the jeweler or microscopist. 

Through the ear he first learns to distinguish 
his mother’s voice, and later he may become 
able to detect the finest differences in musical 
notes and to appreciate the most exquisite 
melodies. When first he hears the words of 
an unknown tongue they are devoid of mean- 
ing, they sound like senseless noises strung 
together; but when the ear becomes accustomed 
to these sounds, they are separated into words 
and convey intelligence. 

Through taste he learns to know the nutri- 
ments that sustain the body and that afford 
pleasure. Much of life’s enjoyment depends 
upon the taste, and through it certain knowl- 
* a is obtained that can be secured in no 
other way. This, too, is capable of cultiva- 
tion, as in the case of a liking for tobacco, for 
strong drink, and for many kinds of foods. 
Whole peoples, long habituated to certain 
kinds of food, eat with relish what other peo- 
ples regard with disgust. 

Through the smell organs, certain knowledge 
may be obtained which may bring pleasure 
or discomfort according to the nature of the 
odor. Thus, the scent of musk, of cooked 
foods, of sweet flowers brings pleasure, while 
the odor of gasoline from a swiftly passing 
automobile, or the stench of a sewer or of 
decomposing organic matter conveys a knowl- 
edge most unpleasant, but nevertheless it is 
knowledge. brof, Cook thinks that the organ 
of smell is far more important than is gener- 
ally conceded. He says, “If a blind man were 
to hold his nose he could not, from the taste 
alone, tell whether he were eating beef, 
mutton, or pork.’’ It may be added that with 
the employment of all his senses a man finds 
it difficult to determine the kind of meat he is 
eating at the average summer hotel. Prof. 
Cook further says, “*At the table it is not the 


*Professor of Pedagogy State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., 
Author of “Foundations of Education," “Klementary Peda- 
gogy,” “Seeley’s Question Book,” etc. 


By Levi Seeley, Ph.D. * 


flavors of the things that delight us, but the 
smell, for, as we have said, we taste nothing 
but sour and salt, bitter and sweet.”’ 

Lastly we have the sense of touch as a means 
of acquiring knowledge, and it is remarkable 
how much know] is obtained through this 
sense. Helen Keller is an example of what 
can be learned through the touch alone. Al- 
though totally blind and deaf she has com- 

leted a college course at the age of twenty- 
‘our, only a little higher age than that of 
persons unhandicapped as she is. Ideas of 
gravity, resistance, owe heat, etc., can be 
obtained through touch and by no other means. 

The senses, therefore, are the first means of 
gaining knowledge, and their employment and 
training are of vital account in obtaining in- 
formation and in canceling the difference 
between the ignorance of early childhood and 
the wisdom of mature years. 


‘The Apperception Process. 


The second means by -which knowledge is 
gained is the process of apperception. This 
activity, of course, is as old as human thought, 
although the Herbartian school of pedagog 
has recently formulated the steps of its proced- 
ure and explained its meaning. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years American teachers have 
been treated to frequent discussions of apper- 
ception and probably many have a fair under- 
standing as to its importance in education. 

Apperception may be defined as the process 
by e hich we acquire new ideas by the aid of 
those already possessed. Lange, whose work 
on *‘Apperception’’? was epoch-making, says, 
**What is entirely new and can find no point 
of connection is either not understood or only 
sufficiently apprehended. On the other hand, 
the best instruction is given when the words of 
the teacher stir the inmost thoughts of the 
child, so that he is not passive, but wholly 
active. And so it remains true, as we have 
already seen, that the most eminent character- 
istic of learning is not to be dominated pas- 
sivity, but activity—that all learning is apper- 
ceiving. Accordingly it cannot be the duty 
of the teacher simply to transmit to the pupil 
the material of knowledge, or to communicate 
to him ideas, feelings, and sentiments, but to 
awaken, stimulate, and give life to mental 
activities. He has to a. down with regula- 
tive hand izto those quiet private thoughts 
and feelings of the child in which lie his ego 
and his whole future, that they may rise above 
the threshold of consciousness and communicate 
understanding, clearness, warmth and life to 
instruction. In a word, he has to make pro- 
vision that in every case the process of apper- 
ception is accomplished with as much thorough- 
ness as certainty and judgment.”’ 

The first step in presenting new material is 
to call up the related old material that the 
child already possesses. This is a most practi- 
cal suggestion for the teacher. How often 
does one find that children have great difficulty 
in grasping new material, aan the teacher 
wonders that so little is comprehended or held 
fast. In such cases it will generally be found 
that the teacher has not taken enough time in 
calling up the knowledge already possessed by 
the mt. Thus instead of gaining time 
there is really a waste of time. The process 
of education is a slow one. ‘“*There is no 
royal road to learnng”’ is an old and a trite 
saying. <A few illustrations may serve to 
make my meaning clear. 


Some years ago, I visited the battlefield of 
Jena with Professor Stoy, a number of teachers 
and students and about fifty boys. The pur- 
EK of the excursion was not mere curiosity. 

t had for its end the instruction of the boys 
concerning that most important event in Ger- 
man history. Although it was their first visit 
to that historic ground, the boys were by no 
means_ strangers to its history. They had 
studied the period involved, knew the events 
that led up to the battle and the armies 
engaged, were familiar with the names of the 
leaders on both sides, and had been told of 
the prostration of the fatherland as a sequence 
of this terrible disaster. With such prepara- 
tion, how intelligently could those boys follow 
the details of the battle as pointed out by the 
teacher! Here is the hill up which Napoleon 
climbed dragging his cannon and yonder is the 
commanding position which he early took and 
which waned” him a great advantage at the 
outset. **Why couldn’t our generals have had 
the foresight to seize upon this position ?”’ ex- 
claimed the old professor. ** Aber,’’ he added, 
** Der Napoleon dachte nur an einen Platz, und 
er war Ichou da!’? (The moment Napoleon 
thought of a position, he was already there.) 
Up the ravine to the right, Marshal Ney toiled 
with his division, while yonder were the Duke 
of Brunswick and the other German troops. 
And so the position of each army was marked 
out and their movements studied. How differ- 
ent would have been the attiude of the boys 
towards this lesson had they not spent weeks 
in preparing for it! They were ready to 
apperceive because they were possessed with 
knowledge already and that knowledge was 
brought forward and utilized. And the les- 
son was therefore a great success. I have 
no doubt that every one of those boys will 
always retain a vivid picture of the battle of 
Jena because the apperceptive process was 
thoroughly carried out. The most important 
pedagogical peace le that the teacher can 
apply is, utilize all the related material that 
the pupil possesses as an introduction to new 
material. If a stranger appears at our door 
asking for hospitality, we naturally view his 
request with some degree of indifference. But 
if he brings a letter of introduction from a 
dear friend, or if he is able to establish his 
identity through a mutual acquaintance, we 
welcome him. The cordiality with which he 
is received depends entirely upon the sympathy 
of interests that he can establish, Just so it is 
with new ideas that present themselves to us. 
They will be allowed to enter and find lodg- 
ment when relationship to those already in 
possession is discovered. { 

It must not be thought that the child is to 
be trained first. solely through the perceptions 
and then later the apperception process applied. 
The truth is he begins to use his senses and 
gains knowledge thereby; but every bit of 
knowledge so gained should be utilized as soon 
as gained in acquiring new knowledge; that 
is, the apperception process should be em- 
sloyed. y 1us the more he knows the easier it 
is to acquire new ideas for he has the more 
old ideas to aid him. 

I see a typewriter for the first time. It is 
not difficult for me to understand its purpose 
and how it is operated. I have seen the iss 
of the piano played upon, I know the alphabet, 
and am aware that men write to each other. 1 
thus utilize my previous knowledge in becom- 
ing acquainted with this new instrument. 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers. 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable for 
this department. 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
yalue. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Normal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript kindly observe the following 

oints. Keep manuscript entirely separate from acm age rp 

ng letter. Use paper 8'4 inches by 5's inches. Write plainly 
and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so as to 
make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your man- 
uscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are able 
to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
arecorrect. Limit eac!: manuscript to 300 words, Write the 
number of words your manuscript containsinthe upper right 
hand corner Of the first page and your name and address in the 
upper left hand corner of the same page. If you have a 
camera or can secure te use of one you are invited to send 
photographs of any interesting features of your school work 
to be published in this department. We shall be pleased to 
publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work when the 
contain unique features and are prepared in a manner whic 
permits them to be photographed satisfactorily. Stop and 
think just how you expect the work to look when it is printed 
in this department before you send it. Send manuscript flat 
without folding. Address all communications intended for 
this department to Miss Eleanor Lee, Care of Normal In- 
structor, 2394 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


A February Spelling Device. 


S AN incentive to good spelling the fol- 
lowing has proven helpful in teaching a 
subject that is apt to b rather dry in 

contrast to the many other exercises in that 
month of **special’’ days—February. 

During the latter part of January, I gave 
each of the smaller children a cardboard heart 
for a pattern and some bright colored tissue 
paper. I then had them cut out several hund- 
red tissue paper hearts for busy work. 

Next, tacks were placed at the top of the 
lower sash of the window, about an inch apart, 
and attached to each tack was a black thread 
hanging down the length of the window. 

Let each child choose a color, and give each 
one a string for his own, placing at the top of 
the thread a white heart with the pupil’s name 
on it. Then you are all ready for the contest. 

For every one hundred gained in spelling 
allow a heart, the color the child has chosen, 
to be placed on his string. As a reward for 
special effort a child may be allowed to string 
the hearts that have been earned for that day. 
As the curtain grows in length the interest 
increases and the rivalry on the part of the 
children becomes intense. The bright colors 
form an attractive picture to the childish eye 
and each is anxious to aid in the making. 

Another device used was to write on the 
blackboard, where all may see, the name of 
each child, using white crayon. Then allow 
each child to choose a color and for each one 
hundred place a star after his name with 
crayon of the color chosen, using the asterisk, 
as it is quickly made. When the child secures 
five successive one hundreds he is allowed to 
have one letter of his name colored with his 
chosen color, thus showing the number of 
successive one hundreds to his credit. A great 
deal of interest was manifested on the part of 
the children as to whom should be the first to 
have their name in colors. 

Mae E. Kooker, DesMoines, Iowa. 


Kooker, is fine. 
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[These heart strings make a pretty ‘‘stained 
glass’”” window. And ~~ certainly know 
nothing of aches or pains! Instead, they mean 
happiness to every child’s heart. Send another 
device as helpful as this.—Eleanor Lee. ] 


Hints From Iowa. 
THE NUMBER LESSON. 


A number game which secures sood results 
in teaching multiplication is the following: 
Call on one of the pupils to be the storekeeper. 
This child may stand at his seat or come to 
the front of the room. The rest of the pupils 
are allowed to buy. 

When one is ready to buy he raises his 
hand, and upon the teacher or storekeeper sig- 
nifying he may speak, he says, ‘*How much 
are eggs today?’ The storekeeper replies, 
“Twelve censt a dozen.”? ‘*You may give me 
five dozen.”” The storekeeper says, ‘*That 
will be sixty cents.” 

The amount must be given quickly. When 
he fails to compute correctly or quickly, the 


‘one buying may answer and take his place. 


This game not only furnishes a welcome 
diversion from the usual routine and enables 
the pupils to become quick and accurate in 
their work, but has the further effect of mak- 
ing them better able to do errands for the 
mother at the store. 

Another game is to use the tables in spelling 
down. 

FOR THE LANGUAGE CLASS. 


Make a collection of prints suitable for 
schoolroom use from old magazines, news- 
papers, etc. Mount them neatly on white or 
green paper, preferably the latter, as it does 
not become soiled so quickly. You will very 
likely find in your collection pictures for lan- 
guage work, geography work, picture study 
and for schoolroom Srcceetins The language 
pictures may be used for oral work for the 
smaller pupils. 

One way of using them for the older pupils 
is to give each child a picture to write a story 
about. This will prove a very enjoyable fea- 
ture of the language work if correctly handled. 
The backward pupil should be helped and en- 
couraged. With care, you will find the class 
developing originality and clearness of thought 
and expression; and they will be writing com- 
positions as a pleasure, without being aware 
they are writing them. 

ime permitting, the stories are read. 
Where pupils are diffident about reading their 
own sieduistiions, have them change papers. 
After they become accustomed to writing they 
will perhaps prefer to read their own. 
Mae E. Kooker, Des Moines, Iowa. 

[Your way of playing storekeeper, Miss 

Fond more such hints. I 
have just told a Primary teacher about it and 
she is enthusiasite over it. It is just such 
simple, but interesting and helpful little plans 
that we want.—Eleanor Lee. ] 
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Pumpkin Booklets. 


In rural schools of one teacher and pupils of 
all ages and grades, the work of providing busy 
work for the pupils of the first two grades 
often becomes a serious problem. 

Of course there is the regular number work 
which can be arranged on the blackboard be- 
fore school hours. This will occupy some 
time, but often, at other times through the 
day, when every small child seems to be in 
mischief, step to the blackboard and quickly 
write a dozen or more problems. Then ask the 
children to see who can copy and supply the 
correct answer first. It will be a race, with 
everyone anxious to win, and_ silence will 
reign, for a time at least. 

A pleasant and profitable employment is the 
making of small notebooks. Make them from 
ordinary tablet paper, cut in the shape of a 
leaf, apple, mrvedl .9 etc. Make the cover of. 
plain white paper colored with water color or® 
crayons. The making of these will occupyo 
some time. Then require the children to copye 
in them each new spelling word as learned and; 
to keep a neat correct list. ¢ 

Copying verses from the reading lesson be-: 
comes interesting work if you explain some-: 
thing of the use of capitals and punctuation; 
marks and require these to be accurately cop- 
ied, then select the best one to be pinned on: 
the wall with the other work displayed. 

An outline map of the county or state with: 
the name printed on it, can be given to the 
children to copy. These things which have: 
something to do with the work of the latter 
grades are cf most value as busy work. ‘ 

A. B. M., New York. 


Indoor Games for Winter Days. 

Many teachers find it difficult to prevent 
a roomful of lively boys and girls from be- 
coming too boisterous during intermissions on 
cold winter days. Perhaps these hints will 
prove useful. Have a ‘*game-box’”’ filled with 
games like dominoes, authors, lotto, flinch, 
checkers, etc. The children will bring many 
of these from home or manufacture them from 
heavy cardboard. 

A lively game is played as follows: Suspend 
an apple from the ceiling by a long string 
and set it swinging. Pupils take turns trying 
to secure a bite. For a change, place the ap- 
ple afloat in a bucket of water on the floor. 

Mind-reading Tricks-—Sit at desk some dis- 
tance from players and have each write a word 
plainly on a slip of paper. Do not fold 
papers. Ask some one to collect slips, and 
your pe instructed confederate will re- 
spond and collect papers, placing each right 
side up and her own on top of the pile. Place 
papers against your forehead with her slip in 
nermost. Seem to think deeply and at last 
announce a word and ask, “who wrote that?’ 
and she will respond, **I did;’’ but, of course 
the slip on the outside is some one else’s. Re- 
move this outside slip and glance at it care- 
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~ her ruler, so she can see just how 





lessly before placing on lap. Make some com- 
ment on the writing, etc. Seem to think again 
and then announce word you have just read 
and ask who wrote it when the real writer will 
respond. Read new word just as you did be- 
fore and so on to the end. Retain last slip 
and crumple in hand as of course it will not 
be correct, and let players examine the other 
slips when you have finished and try to see if 
they can discover the trick. This is very mys- 
tifying when well played. Be careful to ex- 
plain that it is merely a trick. 

Paper Dolls for the Little Girls—Collect a 
quantity of bright paper, cardboard and 
spools and pieces of honey-boxes, and small 
pieces of bright velvet and silk for covering 
the doll’s furniture. Spools make nice tables, 
Heavy cardboard neatly covered with velvet, 
etc., makes cute little chairs. Make dolls, 
dresses, and glue sash around waist. Palms 
made from green shades, mirrors from bits of 
old mirrors. Rugs are made of braided 
tissue-paper, sewed together in circular form. 
Let each girl make a doll house from a small 
wooden box. Yeast cake boxes are a nice size. 
Partition into several rooms and furnish each 
with carpets, tiny lace curtains, wall paper 
and suitable furniture and ornaments. 

The dolls may exchange visits and one girl 
may make a schoolroom for the benefit of the 
young dolls, or they may attend a_ lecture 
course and hear choice recitations given by 
some talented *‘doll!’? Mission furniture and 
**grandfather’’ clocks may be made from bits 
of honey boxes colored with water colors or 
crayola and glued with strong glue. The 
leather may “4 obtained from old fine shoes. 
Furniture catalogues give many suggestions. 
These paper doll houses will furnish kinder- 
garten training for little fingers during many 
a long noon hour when it is too cold to play 
outdoors. Teach them to put all scraps in 
waste basket and put everything neatly in the 
box before the bell rings. 

May Bennett, Glidden, Iowa. 


A Mile Memory. 


The best way that I have found for keeping 
language papers up to a high pri ee in 
punctuation and capitalization, is by telling 
my children that I am going to ** measure their 
memories. ”” 

I collect the papers and read them, one by 
one, to the class. _Ferhaps Mary’s paper comes 
first. She recognizes it as hers, of course, 
while it is being read, but none of 
the other children know whose pa- 
per is being criticized. I call on 
the class to correct mistakes in 
punctuation and capitalization, and 
then I say, *“How long do you 
think this girl’s memory is?’’ and 
call quickly on five or six children 
forareply. If the paper is un- 
usually correct, the consensus of 
opinion may be one mile,—if very 
careless, the answers may range 
from one-eight of an inch to three 
inches. Perhaps we decide on 
three inches. ‘Then I say, **Now 
this little girl may write down 
three inches in her note book, for 
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long her memory is.” 

Then we go over the next paper 
in the same way, and so on through 
the list. 

The children always thoroughly 
enjoy this and the advantages are: 

First, It supplies a good stim- 
ulus to better work, for every one 
is anxious to “‘have a mile mem- 
ory next time,’’ and second it gives 
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needed criticism without discouraging even 
those over sensitive children, to whom low 
grades so often mean heart aches. I have 
never yet seen a child who could not receive 
the information that his memory was just six 
inches long with perfect good humor and re- 
solve to *‘stretch his memory before tomorrow.”’ 
Ruth Gray, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Busy Work from Wisconsin 


Here are some of the ways I amuse the little 
ones. And surely when so little will please a 
child, a teacher should see that no one is 
unhappy. 

Drills on circles for penmanship; outline 

ictures to color with crayola (these may be 
Save or cut from papers); some old shelf 
papers of fancy design which are cut into 
pieces about five incheslong. These are placed 
on paper and traced through the perforations. 
The new drawing may be colored after the 
pattern is removed. 

I have a set of animal, fruit, and vegetable 

tterns that have been collected from old 

ks and papers; a box of Autumn leaves to 
be drawn and colored; boxes of corn, seeds 
and pegs with which to form words and de- 
signs; old fashion and dry goods catalogues 
also furnish an abundance of amusement. 

One of the merchants gave us a bag of peas 
which had been left over from last year’s 
stock. A few of these are soaked at a time 
and by sticking toothpicks into them wonder- 
ful little chairs, buildings and windmills are 
made. There are sets of envelopes, each filled 
with cards and colored clippings; a bag of 
spools; a box of dominoes; tissue paper for 
the dresses of the cut-out dolls. 


Pansy M. Hope, Salem, Wis. 


The Snowman. 


Miss Etta M. Arnold,a Primary teacher in 
Ferdinand, Idaho, suggests a tebided for one 
feature of the program. 

**One of the best tableaux I ever saw,’’ she 
writes, ‘*was made of a wire frame the shape 
of a snowman, covered with white cotton and 
sprinkled with diamond dust. The eyes were 
large buttons and the teeth black pasteboard. 
It was set upon the stage when the curtain 
went up. Of course every eye in the crowd 
was fixed upon it. A boy sat behind it, out 
of sight, and as the head was fastened on a 
stick with a long beard of rope in front there 
was no gup between the head and body. The 
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boy slowly turned the head to the right, then 
to the left, and the ridiculousness of it struck 
the crowd just right.” 


Have a Set of Scrapbooks. 


During the winter months when the children 
of necessity are confined to the schoolroom 
during the intermission, the teachers ingenuit 
is taxed to the utmost to provide suitable and 
instructive recreation for upils. 

As an aid in just such a difficulty I secured 
a number of blank books and pasted a white 
strip of paper across the front of each. On 
one I printed ** Birds’ and had the pupils 
bring pictures and descriptions of birds, their 
habits, aie. etc., which they cut out of news- 

rs and magazines. These the sted 
ialis in the ek, This ee not 
only instructive and useful for busy work, 
but for language work as well. 

On another book I placed the word ‘*Sover- 
eigns,’? and we soon had a collection of the 
on of the rulers = the gg countries, 
with accompanying biographies. 

Another Pook roy which fhe same idea was 
carried out had ‘* Authors—Artists’’ placed on 
it. And still another ‘‘Animals.*’ The 
latter pleased the smaller children who never 
tire of! bringing pictures of them. 

These books are a constant source of interest 
and information to the children and they are 
continually adding to the collection. ‘They 
are especially beneficial in the language and 
geography work adding to the child’s stock 
of knowledge and serving to arouse his inter- 
est in the latter branch, particularly. Having 
a previous knowledge of the birds, animals— 
or people of a country he wishes to learn more 
of tie country. 

Mae E. Kooker, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Spelling Streamers, 


Here is a little plan that I use in Spelling. 
And since it has brought such good results I 
want to tell it to you all. 

In written spelling I cut slips of paper of 
uniform size and have the children write on 
it neatly. When I grade the papers I take all 
the perfect ones, pin them together, and start 
to hang them at sume convenient place on the 
wall, like streamers of ribbon. 

Every day I hang up another ribbon and it 
is very pleasing to i children to know that 
their perfect papers are on the wall. 

This plan excels spelling for head marks; 
for in that onlv one or two have a 
chance, while in this they all have 
a chance to get a paper in the 
streamer. It is simple and easy to 
carry out, for the trouble of cut- 
ting the paper is very little, and 
you can buy a paper of pins for 
one cent. Give the plan a trial for 
a week and you will keep it up the 
whole year. 

Edith Louise Hunter, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 


A Few Hints for a Program. 


We are getting ready for a 
Christmas program, but the num- 
bers which I will tell you of are 
suitable for any occasion. I have 
a song entitled **The Brownies.”’ 
which may be given by any num- 
ber of small folks, each with his 
high pointed, at! fag se oa hat, 

smiling as 


Then for a laughable number 
we have our “*Jargend.”’ 

Five pupils, each learn a verse or 
so of some language, one English, 
one Latin, one Swedish, German. 
Danish, or any language the pu- 
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pils can speak, or I) cam teach them. ‘When 
the number is called! off, the’ one speaking 
English appears and stands*upon the farther 
ait of the platform andcommenices his:speech. 
As soon oslo has spoken two or ‘three ‘lines, 
the next one comes out and they both speak 
together for a few seconds.. Then the next one 
and so on till they are all out. -They then 
all talk together for a second or’so; then the 
first one goes out; a little after, the next one, 
and thus leave one by one as they came in. 

This has seldom failed to set the audience 
wild with delight. Of course, the pu ils must 
be well rae not to laugh or the dargen Pp? 
would be a failure. 

Margaret Petersen, Newark, Neb. 

[Will Miss Petersen send me a verse in these 
languages? I will print it in this Department 
for the benefit of other teachers'who may not 
be able to obtain as many versions. —Eleanor 


Lee. ] 
Work for Little Fingers. 


To help the little ones learn the forms of 
the letters and their words, I wrote these on 
their desks with chalk (which. can easily be 
erased), and let them cover with colored corn.- 
This kept them busy, and of course, quiet; and 
also helped them much in remembering their 
words. As soon as they could distinguish the 
letters I used the alphabet cards, letting them 
form their words each day with these. 

I also used the Bus ork Cards which I 
cut from the Normal Instructor. These aided 
them a great deal in ce gon the words, by 
the combining of word and picture. After 
these were thoroughly learned [ detached the 
words and let them match words and pictures. 
Afterwards I let them draw the pictures. For 
other busy work I let them string corn and 
make paper chains. 

A little later I drew designs on cardboard, 
perforated them and let the children work 
these, first with one color of thread then in 
natural colors. They did so nicely with this 
work that by Christmas time I thought with a 
little help they might make some little Christ- 
mas presents for their mothers for their busy 
work. So I purchased some material and let 
them work some huckaback cushions. 

This they did with much pleasure and felt 
very ton of their work when fin- 
ished. We had a Christmas tree at 


enough to arouse an interest. Start the ‘chil- 
dren to thinking. Localize, localize, in every 
way that may Bs presented to: your mind. «It 
forms a connecting link’ between the: child’s 
world and the geographical! world. | It realizes 
the study of phy—trealizes the world 
beyond the child’s present sphere. 

irection, too, needs special emphasis. Of- 
ten in the childish mind places have very 
different directions from the true ones. 

In his mind New York may suggest toward 
sunset. Investigate, and should you find this 
error in your pupils, correct by having them 
indicate all direetions mentioned. Drill 
often. If these incorrect impressions are’ not 
already formed, this same plan, when  fol- 
lowed, prevents their formation: . 

Children need a definite standard ‘by which 
to measure distance. Without it distance loses 
its significance. Most children, country chil- 
dren especially, know of some: ‘*local mile”’— 
an be. oF a playmate, who lives just one mile 
away. Teach the child to measure distance 
by this’ mile. 

Realize, realize,’ by all means. 
world in touch with all you teach. 

Nelia Hilley, Gaysville, Alabama. 


Bring his 


Send Them Home Happy. 


I sometimes read to my little folks a story 
ora biography. When a biography, I ask 
questions after reading. I often tell them 
stories. I have better suceess telling than 
reading them. I like pathetic or patriotic 
stories for morning work. | Most: religious 
apers have suitable ones or this purpose. 
When I read one that I like I file it: away, or 
oftener, read it until Inever forget it. When 
I think it will stiy the ambition or create a 
desire to do better, I tell it. I try every plan 
I can think of to create a desire for knowledge. 
Tell them of those who have. risen from ob- 
livion and reached the highest pinacles of 
success by their own efforts. When they be- 
come aroused they are anxious to attend school. 
When one misses a day I speak of it when he 
returns and tell him we missed him and are 
glad to have him back. 

When we have an especially hard day, or 
something really unpleasant happens or some- 


one! must be punished, [ never: dismiss school 
without’a'merry song ora funny story. — I'like 
Unele “Remus ‘and his friends better ‘than any- 
thing I’ know. 

Ihave had boys who had been punished look 
sosullen (just ready to go home to ‘their 
mammas| with their pitiful tales) but when I 
would’ tell them of Bre’r Coon: and’ Breé'r 
Rabbit they would forget their grievance and 
go home, as merry as larks, to come back next 
day loving me better than ever. 

Mrs. S. L. Atkins, Decatur, Texas. 


February Correspondence of Two Rural 
Teachers. 

Good Neighbor of District Number Six,— 

Between Billy’s visits and Huylah Ged- 
ney’s letters to Alma, my girl) twin, bam 
growing versed in the doings ef your school- 
room, even if you forget that it is your duty 
to let.:me know of your schoolroom welfare ‘at 
least: once every month. When Billy came 
back from his visit ‘*to. the school where: my 
cousin helped teach,” he. brought: several 
wooden boxes to school on his sled, and began 
to initiate my boys and girls into the mysteries 
of a snowball copy of your bean bag ‘games. 
He told me that he went out every morning at 
eleven with the other first and second graders 
in» your school and, under the direction of a 
monitor, put on his wraps, made up snowballs, 
and threw balls into wooden boxes, learning to 
count and subtract by adding all the balls that 
went into boxes on one side of a path, and 
taking away from them all balls that went into 
boxes on the other side. We have such an 
array of: boxes now; but we play the games 
during our long recesses. Huylah deseribes 
the multiplication snowball game for third 
graders. She says that she is often selected for 
monitor. She tells that each child is provided 
with nine snowballs, and allowed to throw 
until a ball misses falling into a box, and that 
the boxes are numbered, and that.a child who 
gets four balls into nine’s box, and one ball 
into four’s box counts his score as 4x9, or! 36, 
and 1x4, or 4, and says that his score is 40. 
What an ingenious plan for giving the children 
drill in combinations (Billy has improved 
much since his visit) and allowing them’ exer- 
cise in the open air, and at the same 
time relieving the room of’ restlessness 





the schoolhouse and invited the pa- 
rents. They came, and it was worth 
a great deal to watch the little ones 
when their presents for their mothers 
were called off. They could haraly 
wait to tell them that they “‘made 
these all themselves.“” And _ their 
mothers were equally pleased. 


S. B. Chamberlain, Wayland, Mich. 


Plans for Teaching Geography. 
These plans, I hope may be as help- 


ful to others as I have found them. 

In the Primary, on the very first 
day of school, or even before the text 
book is used, teach the children some- 
thing of the soil,—its composition, 
formation, reason for deposits of rich 
soil in low places, and sand deposits 
in some places. 

One need not elaborate on this— 
only tell the children the things 
which they can understand readily. 
Often a few minutes’ talk is sufficient. 

Then the small streams are of much 
interest; have them trace these as far 
as they are able, you finishing these 
tracings to the sea. Repeat this until 
they can trace all the local streams to 
the sea without your aid. 








for a short season! Alma: has asked 
Huylah to describe other games in her 
next letter. Then I. admire your 
scheme that regulates snowballing. 
Billy says that snowballing may go on 
from 12:30 to 12:40 every noon, and 
that those who do not wish to snow- 
ball must keep out of range; and that 
snowballing at any other time is a 
misdemeanor. Snowballing regulates 
itself among my half score, but I 
know it becomes a problem when. sevy- 
enty come together. 

You told me of the oil stove that 
provides heat for your hall for the 
ames that are played during school 
Sours Huylah tells that this,stoye is 
brought into the schoolroom on very 
cold days and placed near the coldest 
portion of the room and that your 
room is comfortable even on the cold- 
est mornings. She also tells.of your 
extreme carefulness in seeing that it is 
extinguished and removed from. the 
hall at recesses and noons. Your oil 
stove put an idea in my head, 1 
knew that there was a little, old-fash 
ioned, two-wick oil stove in a_ store 
room at Edgewood, a stove that had 
been used for cooking years ago... 1 








Tell in the simplest way, of the for- 
mation of local elevations — just 


PICTURE STORY 


Let the children draw this picture and write a story about it. 


a 


asked that it might be lent to me fer 
the winter, and it is now in omy 
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schoolroom, giving its additional heat on 
biting days, and teaching us**Domestic Sci- 
ence’’ on others. We have warm water 
for washing windows and paint. We bring 
dishes and set tables for Sensi Dadeins and these 
are washed in proper style. We have soup, 
sometimes. Sometimes we. make apple sauce 
from the apples brought. Sometimes we make 
a little candy to carry home to our friends. 
Nuts brought by the children come in so well 
for this! 

My little girls are provided with recipe 
books, and these are to be taken home as a 
love gift to the mothers on Valentine’s day. 
We have many recipes in the books that we do 
not develop from cooking lessons; for sand- 
wiches are an important item, and we now 
have many kinds on our tables at lunch time. 
Alma is going to send Huylah some of our 
sandwich recipes. So you may discover some 
of our good combinations to place between 
slices of bread and butter. I do not know of 
a better thing to teach in rural schools, where 
many, many children must eat lunches through 
many years of their life. 

I told you that Huylah’s letters concerning 
your penny investment scheme has made us 
anxious to have a summer house to beautify 
our school grounds. We are gaining pennies 
slowly. When I am examining the little 
account books of my flock, I wonder if your 
hair and Kate’s is turning gray over the eighty 
you must keep straight. I am glad that Billy 

rings such a glowing report of the prepara- 
tions for your well, and Huylah . ‘se writes of 
the enthusiasm among your pupils. We are 
going to try to have our summer house com- 
pleted by Arbor Day. What is your date? 

Now another question! Does Kate look 
anything like Billy? I cannot imagine any 
one filling the position of assistant to Miss 
Myrel Miller who in any way resembles Billy, 
the boy who cannot keep clean and shows such 
a homely face to the world. In regard to 
intellect, he might pass. Teil me more about 
Kate. The best news to hear of her would be 
that the district is paying her that $.621%, 
with a little addition. 

My Italian is improving every day. I go a 
little out of my way to hold conversations 
with the mothers and fathers. I find great 
enjoyment in this. Hope you are finding some 
delightful recreation as well as hard work. 

Yours, watching for a schoolmarmy letter. 

Ciover Cranston. 


Thanks, thanks, Good 


our good recipe, your willing workers, and 
the kind chil tind kinder teacher who 
executed this neighborly plan. 

I think that there are a few gray hairs in our 
heads as the result of the daily examination of 
our account books; but you ought to see how 
we are improving as kkeepers. What 
delights us more, though, is the increase of the 
sums of the columns. May be we shall have 
our summer houses before Arbor Day. 

About Kate—she looks just like Billy, but 
she’s clean! Billy’s dirt belongs to his mother’s 
side of the house, and must not be laid to the 
Bedfords’ account; not that the Bedfords are 
such great stock. Haven’t I explained that 
Kate had a hard struggle to get her education ? 
Now be prepared for a surprise! Kate’s a 
pretty girl. Isn’t that a paradox? She’s the 
image of Billy, the homely Billy, but her eyes, 
her glorious eyes, contradict the statement that 
she is Billy’s cousin. And she’s going to 
make a teacher anda disciplinarian, too! I 
was ill two days last week, and everything 
went on like clock work during my absence, 
and—-and—and—the District paid Kate, and 
paid me also! A wonderful proceeding for 
this District. See how I am educating them 
by my summer house schemes, and my well 
enthusiasm. It is my desire to equip Kate for 
taking a good school next season, and, if I 
stay here, to train some one else as I am now 
training Kate, a selfish way to benefit. Kate’s 
assistance means so much to me and my pupils. 
If every large rural school had such an assist- 
ant, think what leaps in knowledge their pupils 
might take in a term. All the parents are 
talking about it. 

For our February entertainment, we are 
going to give a Revohutionnty Tea. My 
sweetest little girls are going to have a tea 
party and drill with teacups, the dearest 
thing! They’ll be dressed in Colonial style, 
hair done high, and all that. Our readings 
and recitations and little essays are all to be 
about that famous Tea Party. Little boys in 
Continental hats are to give a drill with 
hatchets; and large girls in Colonial garb are 
going to see that every visitor is sappliaih with 
a cup of tea and some delicious wafers. We 
are advertising for the supplies now. We have 
all the cups we need in a large box in the hall. 
They are of all sorts and sizes, but every one 
came in answer to advertisements, and we now 
have enough to supply a large company. 

We are collecting pictures of cherries and 


cherry trees. We are drawing cherry leaves 
and putting both the fruit and blossom and 
leaves in -designs. We have to depend on 
books and pictures and memory for our infor- 
mation, but we are succeeding very well, and 
enjoying ourselves. Our language work next 
week will deal with cherries. The girls shal] 
tell the manner of preserving cherries, and how 
their mothers use them for the table; while the 
boys shall tell of cherry culture, as clierry trees 
are common in this country. We have found 
a good rat? of stories about cherries and a 
great many little poems suitable for the writ- 
Ing period. 

or Longfellow’s birthday, my Bible story 
boy is preparing the story of Absalom. Why? 
Its moral; and to enable me to go out of the 
beaten Longfellow track and read to the chil- 
dren Longfellow’s *‘Chamber Over the Gate.” 
The older ones will understand. Our geog- 
raphy lessons will be question boxes about 
Holland; so that we can hear the recitation of 
**The Windmill’? in the proper spirit. Our 
writing period will give to us the two stanzas 
that compose ‘*A Fragment,’’ a fine memory 
gem. The other Longfellow favorites can be 
absorbed through the year. Our Longfellow 
day shall be different from the general 
celebrations. 

Yours gratefully, 


Myre. MILLER. 


It is my turn, dear Miss Miller, 


To say **Thank you,”’ for the dear little 
cards with the dear little hatchets and the dear 
little cherries. I cannot describe my pupils’ 
delight, roman | Billy’s; for he sat with the 
boy who designed his when he visited your 
domain. You gave me many ideas for Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Of course, one set of 
recipe books had gone home io the mothers; 
but the new ones contain several recipes for 
the making of cherry pie, and other good 
cherry deserts. 

The Edzewood people are popular in social 
circles through the er zara and I go out a 
great deal with them. By this means I have 
come in contact with the teachers uf the large 
village three miles away. Through this I have 
obtained an invitation to bring all my pupils 
to visit the school when Washington's birthday 
is celebrated, or rather all the special days. 
This will occur on the Friday following the 
holiday. My twins are to take part in the 

exercises. lvah will 
read an essay on 





Teacher of Dist. Eight! 
How my children 
enjoyed the valentine ° 
that your pupils sent 
to them! Didn't our 
eyes grow big over the 
express packuge, and 
when we took off the 
wrappings, opened the 
box, and found those 
delicious squares of 
nut candy—well, words 
fail. There was a 
square for every child, 
and many over for 
ood measure. And 
those dear little hearts 
with the love messages, 
so dainty and so child- 
like! We found them 
between the layers of 
candy. What a dear 
thought to address the 
— in such a pretty 
as 





“Enemies in the 
Camp,” calling atten- 
tion to all the people 
who secretly or other- 
wise opposed Washing- 








ton. Alma will read 











of **Lincoln’s Relation 
to Literature,’’ an es- 
say that tells of Lin- 
coln’s literary tastes, 
his favorite poems, and 
which also gives ex- 
amples of Lincoln’s 
literary style and how 
he acquired it. . 

I am more proud 
of this invitation than 
of my rapidly in- 
creasing knowledge 
of Italian. I am 
studying an Italian 
catechism. The little 
ones brought it, and 
the large girl helps me 
translate. 


Yours, looking for 








shion! Each grade 
thinks its message 
sweetest. Every day 


we call down blessings 
upon your oil stove, 


PICTURE STORY LESSON 


Write a story about this picture using these words: Alice, Grace, John, Don, Soap-bubbles, Pipes, Pan, Water, Big, 
Mamma, Happy, Saturday. 


a long letter, 
CLover. 
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‘ | ALoss of |Drawings by. Fire. 


r YE REGRET to say that owing to a fire 


= in. our-photo-engraver's. establishment - 


"we are-unable to present to our readers 
some attractive drawiiigs\ ‘which had been 
especially red-for this issue of Normal 
Igstructor. e cuts of these drawings were 

_all ready for delivery at the time the fire 
o¢curred. 

i /Mhe School City Department. 

If s¢ems hardly worth while to give in an 
educational paper ordinary lessons in Civics 
whierr there are’so;many excellent text-books on 
this subject.but we believe all Normal In- 
structor readers will be interested in. the practi- 
cal work in Civies-being done in many schools 
in this country which will be described in the 
Sehool City ‘Department opened in this issue. 

|In December we gave a sketch of 
the founder of this movement, Mr. 
Wilson L. Gill. Mr. Gill is devot- 


Tales of the Revolution, The Young Nation; 
Tales of Peace and War, etc., now running in 
the Youth’s Cantpesion ? Doubtless many of 
your pupils are subscribers to this paper and 
you can easily secure-copies: *It will vary the 
daily am to let them bring their copies to 
school and use these stories instead of their 
regular reading lesson. Stories like these help 
boys and girls to gain some idea of the 
stuggles of the early settlers and:make the 
history of their country more real to them than 
the text-books do. 


Ask the Children to Save These Grand Old 
Trees. 


How many of the readers of Normal In- 
structor know that the famous Calaveras Grove 
of California is in danger of being sold for 
lumber? This grove contains the most cele- 


nation=we must of necessity give a great deal 
of attention to the adjustment of material con- 
ditions. ~ But there is a limit-to all things and 
when it comes to changing our magnificent 
Niagara Falls into an unsightly mass of stone 
and-to turning this grove of -wonderful trees 
into lumber, it is time to stop. After this 
scramble for wealth is over and we are ready 
to take life at the slower pace of older nations, 
then we shall luok back with keen regret when 
it is too late and realize that in our blindness 
and ignorance we have destroyed what can 
never be replaced.and what is far more _neces- 
sary to the finer life of a nation than the little 
that was gained in the wanton destruction of 
such priceless treasures. Let us impress the 
children with the importance of their own 
personal effort in this matter. It will be a 
good opportunity to help them to better under- 

stand what a government of the 

people, by the people and for 

the people means. Show them 





ing his-life-to-helping the children 
of America to learn to become cit- 
izens who. shall realize the impor- 
tance of ‘their civic duties and 
regard them as privileges, 

We are desirous of knowing how 
many readers of Normal Instructor 
have adopted the School City meth- 
ods in their schools. We hope you 
will all report to the Schoot City 
Exchange. We want to hear your 
experiences. 


The Prevention of Tuberculosis 
- Among Children. 

It gives us great pleasure to pre- 
sent to the readers of the Normal 
Instructor Dr. Noble’s valuable 
article, Practical Suggestions for 
the Prever.tion of ‘Tuberculosis 
among Children. Eminent physi- 
cians present from all parts of the 
world at the recent meeting of the 
American International Congress 
on Tuberculosis after hearing Dr. 
Noble’s address, declared she had 
gone to the very root of the matter 
in prescribing a preventitive for 
this disease which is causing such 
terrible mortality among children 
under twelve years of age. | Dr. 
Noble received the unusual honor 





that. it 1s the-duty of every pa- 
triotic citizen to make known 





Tr is within ourselves; it takes no rise 


From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 


There is an inmost center in us all 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception—which is truth, 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Blinds it, and makes all error; and to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 


Supposed to be without. 
—Robert Browning. 


his attitude on questions like these 
to his representatives in his own 
state or national government. 
Don’t fail to write these letters, 
Do it now! 


Luther.« Burbank. 


Teachers who had planned to 
attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educationa Association 
which was to have been held at 
San Francisco would have had the 
great privilege of listening to 
an Sided ‘ Luther Burbank 
the celebrated experimenter of 
the formation of new forms of 
plant life by the process of crossing 
and selection. 

All who have not read the ar- 
ticle entitled *‘Some Experiments 
of Luther Burbank,’’ by Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan, of the 
Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity published in the January 
1905 issue of the Popular Science 
Monthly will find great profit in 
so doing. 

A noted writer has said that 
“Genius is eternal patience.” 
When one reads of the marvelous 








for a woman of being made Honor- 
ary Vice President of this Congress 








— of such men as Luther 
urbank it is an inspiration. 





for California. 

Dr. Noble is so skilled in the 
practical side of her system that 
she can take any dozen of children from 
any schoul or grade and prove to the satis- 
faction of medical experts that not one per 
cent use their full natural one -hundred 
ver cent breathing capacity. Most  chil- 
dren are only using about one-sixth of their 
lung capacity: In the same half hour she can 
reestablish in the child the rhythmic or nat- 
ural breath with which every, child’ is born 
and which does itself after a few days of faith- 
ful practice. 

We.feel sure that this article will be read 
with interest by all thoughtful teachers who 
are faithfully doing all in their power to pre- 
vent the spread of this disease among their 
“om and that they will all try to help the 
children under their care to learn to breathe 
correctly, 


American History Stories. 


How many of Normal Instructor readers are 
using the series of Winning Independence 


; 


brated of the California big trees. Some of 
these immense sequoia trees are five thousand 
years old. The club women of California 
ie made earnest effort to influence the gov- 
ernment to buy this grove and make it into a 
national park. A _ bill is before Congress 
asking that this shall be done. The grove is 
ivate property and is in daily danger of 
feing estroyed. We urge every reader of 
Normal Instructor to take a personal interest 
in this matter and to write to Speaker Cannon, 
and to your own senator and representative, 
urging them to use their influence to secure the 
passage of this bill. ‘Tell your pupils to write, 
show them how and see that they rea!ly do it. 
Ask them to ask their parents and friends to 
write. Let us do all we can to help children 
to realize what: a sacrilege it is to cut down 
these grand old trees which stood there lon 
before Christ was born. We are accused o 
being a materia] nation and that we worship 
the almighty dollar. As we are a young 


The Overland Monthly has pub 
lished an article of great inter- 
est to teachers concerning this 
renarkable man. It is entitled ‘‘Luther 
Burbank and Child. Culture’? and was 
written by Edward P. Irwin. The follow- 
ing quotation from this last named article 
is well worth consideration by all who train 
children: 

** Our educators,’’ says Mr. Burbank, *‘need 
to be educated. I think the time will come 
when children will be educated to take care of 
themselves—to be -more independent, more 
individual. Individuality is most valua- 
ble of all endowments, the very quality upon 
which progress depends. Our present educa- 
tional system takes little or no account of this. 
Children are all filled up with the same kind 
of information—like so many little bottles— 
andhow much is lost by the process we can 
never.know.”’ 

Mr. Burbank also says in this article that 
**The greatest teacher of childhood should be 


nature. *’ 


—, 
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To THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR:— 


You are all invited to contribute material to this depart- 
ment. Send material which has actually been used with suc- 
cess in your schools. A payment of five cents each will be 
made for accepted clippings of recitations. Recitations 
must have been published recently, always state name and 
date of publication from which they have been clipped. Be 
sure to give the author’s name and write your own name and 
address on the back of each clipping or better still paste the 
clippings on uniform slips of paper, one recitation on a slip 
and write your name and address in the upper left hand 
corner. 

Teachers who have written original recitations or prepared 
original exercises are cordially invited to send them for ex- 
amination. Remuneration will be given for ail accepted 
original material at regular rates. 

Please state whether the material has ever been used in 
your own school. 

Address all correspondence intended for this department to 
Miss Dorothy Sterling, care of Normal Instructor, 2304 Seventh 
Ave., City. 


Suggestions for Washington’s Birth- 
day 


By Gertrude F. Crane 


Since Washington’s Birthday Programs are us- 
ually very much alike they sometimes grow tire- 
some to the busy teacher. Should the day seem 
wearisome to us, let us remember that to the little 
child it is one of the way-marks of his school life 
and always recalled with pleasure if he took suc- 
pee in it, and so let us give each child a 
part and try to give joy with it. 

The sharing of the work always gives a child 
pleasure and lightens the teacher’s part. Four 
teacher friends together planned their program for 
the day, each giving her part. The pupils helped 
to copy pieces to learn, they also traced and cut the 
pretty invitation booklets, and then still another 
evening was spent in coloring them with water 
color paints. All this work can safely be left to 
older pupils, and parents and friends enjoy it more. 
The program of my friends reads as follows— 


PROGRAM FEB. 22d. 


Recessional—Sung by school. 

Sketch of Life of Washington—By ten year old boy. 

Sketch of Life of Lincoln—By ten year old girl. 

Roll Call—Answered by extracts from Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 

America- To be sung by trio of girls. (Dressed in 
bunting gowns of red, white and blue.) 

Short Speech—By small boy. 

Speech—By smail boy. 

Dialogue—For two boys. 

Recitation—Washington’s Birthday. 

Song by school—‘‘Where Potomac’s Stream is 
Flowing.’’ 

Debate—Resolved that Washington did more for his 
country than did Lincoln. 

Stories—Of Washington and Lincoln. (Let the child 

tell in his own words something he has read.) 

Dialozue—Gen. Gage and the Boys of Boston, by 
Alice E. Allen. 

Dialogue—For five boys 

Song—Hail Columbia. 


Recessional 


(Words by Rudyard Kipling. Tune, Sweet Hour 
of Prayer. ) 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 
(Repeat last two line.) 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the Kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Far-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and head-land sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust 
For frantic boast and foolish word, ° 

Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 

Lest we forget, lest we forget, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Short Speech 


(For small boy) 
To be as great as Washington 
I could not if I would, 
So I’ve made up my mind, for one, 
To try to be as good. 
Great ‘' Father of his Country,’’ Oh! 
Perhaps some day tliey’ll call me so. 


Another Short Speech 
(For boy) 

When I hear of Washington, 
Brave and true and noble one,— 
I’d be like him if I can, 
While a boy, and when a man. 
But of ail the ways I see 
In which like him I would be,— 
One,—-I long the most to catch it,— 
Is, he had a /tttle hatchet. 


Dialogue for Two Boys 

First Boy— 

George Washington was @ president. 
Second Boy— 

I’ll be one, too, when I’m sent. 
First Boy— 

George Washington was a general. 
Second Bov— 

I’ll be one, too—I will and I shall. 
First Boy— 

George Washington,—he never swore. 
Sceond Boy— 

I never will! no, never more. 
First Boy— 

George Washington was brave and bold, 
Second Boy— 

I’ be just so when I get old. 
First Boy— 

George Washington never told a lie! 
Second Boy-- 

I never will! no, no, not I! 
Both— 

To be like Washington I'll try 

Most, when I never fell a lie. 


Washington's Birthday 
Hezekiah Butterworth 


The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing today, 
And what say their melodious numbers 

To the flag-blooming air? List,—whatdothey say? 
‘*The fame of the hero ne’er slumbers!’’ 


The world’s monument stands the Potomac beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river?— 

‘When the hero has lived for his country, and died, 
Death crowns him a hero forever.’’ 


The bards crown the heroes and children rehearse 
The songs that give heroes to story, 

And what say the bards to the children ?—‘‘ No verse 
Can yet measure Washington's glory. 


‘*For Freedom outlives the old crowns of the earth, 
And Freedom shall triumph forever, 

And Time must long wait the true song of his birth, 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river.’’ 


Dialogue for Five Boys 
First boy- 

Say, boys, Graham is a little English boy and has 
never heard of George Washington until today. 
All— 

Never heard of George Washington! 
Graham— 

Tell me all about him. 

First boy :— 
When the great and good George Washington, 
Was a little boy like me, 
He took his little hatchet and 
Chopped down a cherry tree. 
Graham — 
Chopped down a cherry-tree |! 
All— 
Chopped down a cherry tree! 
Graham— 
Is that what you call being good 1n America? I 
think he was a naughty boy. 
All— 
Wait until you hear the rest. 
Second boy— 
And when his papa called him, 
He then began to cry, 
**T did it, oh, I did it, 
I cannot tell a lie!’ 
All— 
He could not tell a lie. 
Graham— 
Well, he was a good boy. 
Third boy— 
His papa didn’t scold him at all, 
But said, ‘‘You noble youth, 
I'd gladly lose ten cherry trees 
To have you tell the truth.’’ 
Fourth boy-- 
But I, myself, am not quite clear, 
For if I took my hatchet 
And chopped my papa’s cherry tree 
Oh, wouldn’t I just catch it! 
All— 
Yes, if we took our hatchet 
And chopped our papa’s cherry tree, 
Oh, wouldn’t we just catch it 


For decorations the teachers are to have rings of 
red, white, and blue and made into chains. These 
they will fasten to a hook in the middle of the ceil- 
ing and bring to each corner of the room. The 
blackboard is to be decorated with stencil pictures 
of Washington and Lincoln and the walls draped in 
flags. 

A little boy dressed in the costume of old colonial 
days greets the guests at the door, hands them ihe 
little souvenir shield and directs them to the ushers, 
two girls chosen for the purpose. The girls are to 
wear white dresses with sashes of bunting. The 
little shields are made of white bristol card—the 
upper part colored biue and the lower part striped 
red with water color paint. The cherries on the 
invitations may also be colored if thought best. 


Words of Washington 


1. Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. 

2. Good sense and honesty are qualities too rare 
and to precious not too merit particular esteem. 

3. Knowledge is in every country the surest basis 
of public happiness. 

4. Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations ; cultivate peace and harmony with all. 

5. Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive. 

6. Associate yourself with men of good quality if 
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you esteem your own reputation, for ’tis better to 
be alone than in bad company. 

7. I hope I shall always possess firmness and 
virtue to maintain what I consider the most envia- 
ble of all titles, an honest man. 

8. Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the 
disparagement of others. 

9. My eyes have grown dim in the service of my 
country, but I have never doubted her justice. 

10. I require no guard but the effections of the 


people. 
Program for Washington’s Birthday 


NOTE: Teachers who do not wish to use this 
entire program can use selections from it. 





Song........ Hbwisorceitpee vas TOCD Use wo p0th Ode to Washington 
GIR OME, iy i ccecesccsnne s<coscessenes’ 

Recitation... .............ssnseeeerseceeeeeeee ike Washington 
RII... Ais chonococasensédpducctbestagankenatias Washington 
RENIN cs wo shensess concucsstonssivansavgnes A High Resolve 
IIE 5 ccdossieoncictessocabsoguosenontsosdeonoees A Brave Soldier 
Exercise for Five Boys.............:ssssse00 I Would Tell 
CTI) init on odsn iain crese dacepenseens The Boy Washington 
Concert Recitation, .....25.0s0c..cscrneseseecoses February 22 
PUMA cog ven svcbngnosvpaneneunssten The Good Old Times 
NAN 5 cicdaondp bun bupe detaper Washington’s Christmas Party 
BRMOCR GE 5, 0 sposoesctscbeesssoenp In Memory of Washington 
Biography of Washington .............-..eseeeeeeeee 
CMMI 4 cvcuie tisonepaseaceanee Crown Our Washington 
Recitation............ ’Tis Splendid to Live so Grandly 
RIOIOR, icincesessovescabeort Dates in Washington’s Life 
NE Sei ctndvek cosicchsiestanes sabesnchhodabadedgiood Washington 
Amecdotes GF Waslsbsimtons 2c. oie ice cess bissddsrcSbssosisesves 
URMLOMs i ocdrpsastensesavhversions ssepoeiny esonwoees Washington 
Exercise for Ten Children................ 

Recitation (For a little Girl) 

Tableats. 200000000000 c00ceseeessversepsceesenss Playing Soldier 
Recitation.......0....ecsercoeees I'm the Little Red Stamp 
OI es sssneesorsaesndaspavsncnteresissptciunas Mt. Vernon Bells 


Hints for Decoration:—WHave a large portrait of 
Washington in a prominent place, draped with the 
national colors, Use flags and bunting for draping 
the walls and for festoons. Tiny flags, gilded paste- 
board hatchets, rosettes of red, white and blue may 
be made by the small children for busy work, and 
occupy a prominent place in the room decorations. 
Appropriate mottoes may be placed about the room 
and upon the blackboard. The Perry Pictures 
descriptive of Washington and his life should 
occupy an important place. Suitable blackboard 
stencils and drawings should occupy considerable 
space, 


Ode to Washington 
(Air, ‘‘America.’’) 
Welcome, thou festal morn! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun, 
Thou day forever bright 
With freedom’s holy light 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Now the true patriot see, 
The foremost of the free, 
The victory won. 
In freedom’s presence bow, 
While sweetly smiling now, 
She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 


Acrostic—Washington 


(Ten children. Each child is supplied with a 
white star, on which is a gilt letter. The stars are 
turned so that the letters are not visible to the 
audience. As each child recites, the star is turned 
and held up.) 

W is for Warren, a soldier brave and bold. 

A is for General Arnold, a traitor, I am told. 

S is for General Schuyler always foremost in the 

fight. 

H isfor John Hancock, who stood firm for the right. 

I is Independence, for which our soldiers fought. 

N New York, a city for which both armies sought. 

G is General Greene, a soldier of renown, 

T it stands for Trenton, an old historic town. 

O is for ‘Old Putnam,'’ Washington’s firm friend. 

N is for the Nation they both fought to defend. 
The children stand for a moment and then repeat: 
‘First in peace; first in war; first in the hearts 

Of his countrymen.”’ 


Washington Exercise 


Next comes a class of ten boys and girls with 
slips of paper written in their own hand-writing 
and this is what some of them say: 

This is the birthday of George Washington. 

George Washington was our first president. 

He loved our country. 

He was brave, true and kind. 

He was a great general. 

He led the armies wisely in the Revolutionary 


War, and brought victory and freedom to our 
country. 

George Washington's home was called Mont 
Vernon. 

He left his pleasant home to fight for our country. 

The people loved him and aa him president. 

We saw the Mount Vernon home at che World’s 
Fair. 

It was a house like the house of Washington and 
had many things in it once used by Washington. 

George Washington planned our country’s fla 
and had it made by Mrs. Betsy Ross of Philadelphia. 


The Good Old Times 


When Washington was president, 
He saw full many an icicle; 

But never on a railroad went, 
And never road a bicycle. 


He read by no electric lamp, 
Nor heard about the Yellowstone ; 
He never licked a postage stamp, 
And never saw a telephone. 


His trousers ended at the knees, 
By wire he could not send dispatch; 
He filled his lamp with whale-oil grease, 
And never had a match to scratch. 


But in these days, it’s come to pass, 
All work is with such dashing done— 
We've all those things; but then, alas! 
We seem to have no Washington. 
— Burdette. 


Like Washington 


(For a boy.) 
We’re gathered here with one accord, 
The day to celebrate, 
That gave the world a Washington, 
So wise, so good, and great. 
I love the name of Washington, 
And when of him I read, 
Oh_ how I long to imitate 
Each noble thought and deed! 
But to this audience I’m quite sure 
It must be very plain 
That all my wishes to be wise 
As he, will be in vain. 
And as for greatness, this, my friends, 
I tear is sadly clear, 
To it there is one obstacle, 
And that, alas! is here.) 
(Points to his forehead.) 
But though as wise, nor yet as great, 
I may not hope to be, 
Perhaps I may, by trying hard, 
Become as good as he. 
Yes, boys, we must successful be 
If working on this plan, 
For each of us I’m sure, can make 
A true and honest man. 


Something Better 
(For a little girl.) 
I cannot be a Washington, 
However hard I try, 
But into something I must grow 
As fast the days go by. 
The world needs women, good and true, 
I'm glad I can be one, 
For that is even better than 
To be a Washington. 
—Clara J. Denton. 


I Would Tell 


; (For five Boys.) 
First Boy— 
I would tell of Washington 
When he was a boy like me. 
He learned his lessons well at school, 
And always tried to keep the rule. 
And if at work, or if at play, 
He did his very best each day; 
Was gentle, honest, brave and true, 
And loved by all his comrades, too, 
When he was a boy like me. 


Second Boy— 
I would tell of Washington 
When he was twenty-one. 
How he journeyed through the wilderness, 
Oft times in peril and distress ; 
Yet never did his stout heart quail, 
For he knew no such word as fail ; 
His dauntless courage even then 
Showed him a leader among men 
When he was twenty-one. 


Third Boy— 


I would tell of Washington 
In camp at Valley Forge. 





Fourth Boy— 


Fifth Boy— 


el 


When everything seemed dark and drear 

And hope had given place to fear, 

He stood alone unmoved and calm; 

His very presence was like balm, 

To soothe the suffering, rouse the faint; 

He cheered each heart, stilled each complaint, 
In camp at Valley Forge. 


I would tell of Washington 
After the war was o’er. 
By one accord made president, 
As towards the capital he went, 
The streets were decked with banners gay, 
And flowers were scattered in his way; 
Gathered about his path, the throng 
Proclaimed him chief with shout and song, 
After the war was o’er. 


I would teli of Washington 

When came life’s peaceful close. 
Where broad Potomac’s waters flowed, 
There he took up his last abode ; 
Respected, honored, loved, revered, 
By countless friends hhis days were cheered ; 
And when at length drew near the end, 
The nation wept to lose a friend, 

So came life’s peaceful close. 

— Selected. 


’Tis Splendid to Live so Grandly 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 


*Tis splendid to have a record, 
So white and free from stain, 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried amain ; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast sou] and true, 

Who stood for his country’s honor, 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars are flung 

To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, ° 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Washington’s Christmas Party 
(Air, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’) 


Come, ail who love a_ merry tale 
With joke both true and hearty, 

We’ll tell you how George Washington 
Oncegmade a Christmas party. 

Across the Delaware quite plain 
The British flag was vaunted, 

His troops ill-clad, the weather bad 
And yet he was undaunted. 


**Come boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ we'll go tonight 
Across the raging river; 

The troops will be at Christmas sports 
And will suspect it never. 

The Hessians all will keep this night 
With games and feasting hearty ; 

We’ll spoil their fun with sword and gun, 
And take their Christmas party.’’ 


And so they row across the stream 
Though storms and ice pursue them, 
The fishermen from Marblehead 
Knew just how to go through them. 
Upon the farther shore they form 
And then surround the city. 
The Hessians all after their ball 
Were sleeping,—what a pity! 


And when at last at call, ‘‘ To arms!’’ 
They tried to make a stand, sir, 

They soon took fright and grounded arms 
To Washington's small band, sir. 

Across the stream they took that day 
One thousand Hessians hearty, 

Their fun was spoiled, their tempers roiled 
By this.famous Christmas party. 
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Heroes and Honor Rolls 
A Dialogue 
By John R. Hilliard 


SCENE :—A prettily furnished living room. Eight girls sit 
about a table, some with books in hand while others are 
sewing or writing. 

Lucy—This morning I overheard a most animated 
discussion carried on by several boys at our house— 

Ada—Well, what was there unusual about that? 
The boys at your house, I imagine, carry on dis- 

_ cussions a good part of the time. 

Juila—And not only the boys at her home, but 
all boys for that matter. Did you ever know a set 
of them to get together without having an argument 
of some sort before parting? 

Agnes—Strange they can’t agree, isn’t it? 

Lucy—Oh, come now, don’t be too hard on the 
poor boys. Yes, Miss Julia, many a time have I 
seen them at home—a dozen of them together—and 
not an unpleasant word from one. 

Julia—I only wish they would exhibit some of 
their gracious qualities when I’m around. 

Lucy—Perhaps if you would—but let some one 
change the subject. We shall soon be quarreling 
ourselves if we go on. 

Agnes—And then we shall be as notorious as are 
our young male friends. 

Laura—Who could imagine a more dreadful con- 
dition of affairs? 

Mary—But I would like to know the subject of 
the boys’ discussion if we can return that near to 
our own conversation without trouble. 

Lucy—Certainly. That was the interesting part 
of it. It seems Professor Hill had asked each to 
decide whom he considered the greatest person 
connected with American history, and they were 
attempting to settle the question. Some spoke of 
one and some, another, and each explained why he 
thought the hero mentioned should be placed on 
Heaven’s honor roll. 

Susie—How interesting! It would not have taken 
me long to decide on a character. 

Grace—Who is your particular hero? 

Susie—Well, the greatest man I know of is Wash- 
ington and the more I read of his life and character 
the more I feel that his name should have first 
place on any honor roll. 

Agnes—First! Isn’t that putting it a bit strong? 
Susie—Not at all. He was ‘‘first in peace, first 

in war, first in the hearts of his country men.’’ 
He is called the ‘‘ Father of his country’? and was 
our first president. If he stands first in so many 
things why not first on the honor roll? Oh, George 
Washington is the hero for me! 

Laura—Washington was truly great, but think of 
Franklin. Do you remember how poor his parents 
were and how, by great perseverance, he succeeded 
in overcoming all obstacles and attained great 
wealth and distinction? He had no one to teach 
him and yet he secured a fine education and was 
able to serve his country faithfully. Above all, he 
was good, Franklin is my hero. Which of the 
boys chose him, Lucy? 

Lucy—I did not hear them mention his name, 
Laura. 

Laura—Not mention it! Well, of all things! 
Whom did they speak of, then? 

Ada—You forget, Laura, that the world has not 
only been full of famous men, but that there are 
living now hundreds deserving a place on the 
honor rull, and it is not at all strange that even so 
great a man as Franklin should not have received 
their consideration. I agree with you, however, 
that he was a great man. 

Grace—Who mentioned Columbus this morning, 
Lucy? But, undoubtedly they passed him by. 
Boys do unaccountable things sometimes. 

Ada—I judge your hero is Columbus, then. 

Grace—Columbus, by all means. What an ex- 
ample of persistency and bravery he is! What 
repeated discouragements were his as he met with 
refusal after refusal in his application to the pow- 
ers of Europe for assistance! And then, finally, 
when Ferdinand and Isabella did give him aid 
what courage he showed in crossing the dark, un- 





explored Atlantic with his untutored crew! He 
made the way easy for those who followed him. 
Indeed, he was the first to conceive the real shape 
of the earth. It is said that his hair was white 
from trouble and anxiety at thirty. Then after his 
life of self-denial and usefulness to die in chains! 
I think the world ought now to be willing to give 
him the due he was denied while living. All 
honor to Christopher Columbus! 

Mary—Girls, I consider it utterly impossible to 
select one person as being the very greatest who 
ever lived. There are too many names in the list 
of the world’s heroes but, surely, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s is one of them. His patience, wisdom, and 
eourage, his lofty ideals and unerring judgment 
appeal strongly to me, and his tragic death was one 
of the saddest events in our country’s history. I 
admire no character more than Lincoln, though I 
remember McKinley and General Grant and— 

Julia—Ah, General Grani! I am glad to hear his 
name mentioned. How bravely and with what 
determinaticn he led his soldiers to victory in the 
bloody Civis War, and in what esteem they held 
him! Cheers for General Grant! (Waves hand- 
kerchief.) 

Susie—I did not know you could muster so much 
enthusiasm, Julia. You quite surprise me. 

Julia—Oh, I’m not so sleepy as I look. Any- 
thing pertaining to history, and especially to our 
country always wakes me up. 

Agnes—It’s good to have a love of country; it’s 
good to be patriotic. Ours is a great and wonder- 
ful country—the purest, the noblest, the best! We 
may well be proud oi her and her heroes. 

Ada—I have been interested, girls, in your con- 
versation, and many names have occurred to me 
which are worthy of mention. Remember La- 
Fayette, General Taylor, and Philip Sheridan. 
Think of the heroes in our late war with Spain. 
It is hardly fair, as Mary says, to single out one 
and say he is the greatest, when so many are great. 
I have noticed though that in choosing a hero you 
have selected men made famous by deeds of valor, 
but I believe that comparatively few of the world’s 
heroes have heard bullets sing in battle, and that 
more are lying in unmarked graves than are sleep- 
ing beneath marble or granite. 

Agnes—Yes, whiie you have been lauding gen- 
erals my heart has been going out to the private 
suldier and his family. It is true that he heard the 
whiz of bullets but what -privations he endured! 
What hardships he suffered! And then, think of 
the wives and mothers and sisters and sweethearts 
who watched him march away. How their hearts 
must have ached in the long days of the soldier’s 
absence, and how they must have suffered when 
their dead was brought back, or they heard he was 
missing. In our Hst let us remember the women 
as well as the men for they have borhe their share 
of the world’s burdens. 

Grace—-Some one says, ‘‘The true hero is the 
great, wise man of deity,’’ and so they who are 
self-sacrificing, they who are devoted to duty and 
who work patiently under difficulties—these are 
heroes, I suppose. 

Ada—Indeed they are. Such people bear burdens 
weightier than any we imagine. 

Agnes—I believe there are heroes to be found ail 
about us, as noble and as brave as any soldier, if 
we look for them. How many of you know Ned, 
the street-cleaner’s little son? 

Mary—I never heard of him. 

Laura—Nor I. 

Susie—I wonder if he is not the ragged, bare- 
footed little urchin I occasionaily meet upon the 
street. He limps painfully when he walks. 

Agnes—Yes, and his story is very pathetic. He 
is hardly more than ten or twelve years of age. 
His father spends his earnings for drink, while his 
mother, with Ned's help, supports the family. 
During ler absence each day Ned looks out for his 
brothers and sisters—all younger than himself, 
Then he has a newspaper route, and he is obliged 
to start out at half past four every morning. He is 
out again with evening papers from five, often as 


late as nine o'clock. His lameness was caused by 
a fall down stairs—the act of a drunken father. 
Yet Ned’s face is always bright and sunny. Still 
for all this he has been cruelly treated by boys 
about town, and by boys who know his sad story as 
well as I do. 

Julia—The boys again! Say what you will 
they're always up to something and to something 
that isn’t so brave or heroic either. There aren’t 
many in this town who will. become world-renowned, 
rmaark my words! 

Agnes—But what do you think about Ned? 

Julia—His life is asad one, isn’t it? It makes 
my blood boil when I think that any one could so 
mistreat him. 

Agnes—I am sure you will all agree with me 
that his name is worthy a place on the houor roll. 

All—That we do. 

Lucy—But I believe there is yet another class of 
heroes. 

Grace—Another class? 

Mary—Who come under that? 

Lucy—It doesn’t seem to me that it can be su 
hard to fight in battle with one’s comrades ail 
around, with music to cheer, and with the old flag 
before. I have never found it so hard to do things 
under excitement, and so I feel that when a person 
is fighting temptations without help and without 
noise that is quite another matter. How little we 
realize the struggle being made by brave hearts all 
around us, and to many how long the warfare must 
seem! It will he a long one for us, no doubt, who 
are just beginning life, but there will be a rich 
reward for us, if at last we win. 

Julia—But who is going to know these things and 
who will say, ‘‘She is great, because she conquered 
self?’’ 

Mary—Perhaps no one will say it, Julia. 

Julia—Then how can one’s name be placed on an 
honor roll? 

Mary—We're speaking now of Heaven’s honor 
roll. We read in the book of Proverbs, ‘‘He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.’’ 
You all know the text. 

Susie— 

‘*The foes with which they waged warfare 
Were passion, self, and sin, 

The victories that laureled life 
Were fought and won within.’’ 

Julia—Well, I see there are many battles to be 
fought—more than I ever dreamed—and I believe 
there is more chance for me to get a place on 
Heaven’s honor roll than any the world will ever 
make, but there will be many ‘‘fightings within’’ 
before I see it there. 

Lucy—'‘ Heaven is not gained at a single bound,”’ 
you know. 

Julia—Well for me that it isn’t! 

Mary—Oh, you're all right, Julia. You may say 
rather sharp things now and then, but we all know 
‘*your bark is worse than your bite.’’ At heart 
you're true blue. I'll risk you any where. 

Julia—Thank you, Mary. I appreciate your good 
thought of me and hope I may prove worthy of it 
in time if Iam not already. Well, girls, this con- 
versation has been of benefit to me, and no doubt 
it has to you all, That discussion of the boys has 
had great results. I'l] try to think a little kindlier 
of them hereafter. 

Susie--There are some who will appreciate that, 
I can tell you. 

Mary—So we can all be heroes or heroines, and 
we are assured that effort we make in our battle 
against wrong will be rewarded. I feel as if I 
could go out and do great things from this day 
forward. 

Lucy—lI suppose there’s no time like the present 
to be up and doing. 

Laura—You're right there, Lucy. Then we have 
spoken of three classes of heroes today —those who 
fight in battle on the battlefield ; those who do their 
duty without murmur, at home, and those who con- 
quer self, though these last might be considered 
together. Still, I like to make a distinction. 
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There are other classes, I am sure, and J wish we 
could speak of them now, but we must wait antil 
another time for Duty is calling me with relentless 
voice even now. But we can all be soldiers— 
soldiers in life’s battle—if we will. 


Lucy (rising)—Let us enlist in this battle, girls, . 


and let the victory be ours! Conquerors we shall 
be if, as we fight, we remember that ‘‘He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much,’’ and, too, that proverb of Solomon’s which 
Mary repeated, and which we can well take for our 
motto: 

All (rise)-—‘‘He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit, than 
he that caketh a city.’’ 


Washington 


Upon the steep and lofty cliff of fame, 

Above all others, stands one noble name; 

A name which all the drenching storms of time 
But serve to make more brilliant and sublime. 
While other names, to all our country dear, 

Will gleam like stars through every coming year, 
Far brighter still, like noonday’s golden sun, 
Will shine for aye the name of Washin: .on. 


Upon a tow’ring pinnacle it stands, 

With naught between it and the azure sky; 

No space remains where other mortal hands 

Can ever carve another name so high. 

Though many in the future may be great, 

And loved and honored by our mighty state, 

Their brilliant names—yes, e’en the greatest one— 
Must stand beneath the name of Washington. 


A great invention, which perhaps cost years 

Of patient, tireless thought, in time appears 

So simple that we wonder, more and more, 
Why ‘twas not made a thousand years before. 
The founding of our own colossal state 

Was an invention which was doubly great; 
Because ’twas first to follow Freedom’s plan, 
And stands unrivaled ’mongst the works of man. 


What title could be given so grand, so great, 
As Father of our own beloved state? 

A state which in a century became 

The marvel of the age i: wealth and fame; 

A state where Liberty and Power abide, 

Like bosom friends, in concord side by side, 
And Peace and Plenty dwell secure from harm 
Of tyrant’s power, or cruel war’s alarm ! 


Although Virginia’s son, she cannot claim 
Exclusive title to his wondrous name; 

For ’tis our country’s richest legacy, 

Which by her father’s will she holds in fee, 
His fame is not confined to time or place 
But is as wide as all the human race; 

For every tribe and nation ‘neath the sun 
Revere the deathless name of Washington! 


All hail to him, who by his saber’s stroke, 

The galling shackles from our country broke, 

And who, refusing to be king in name, 

Ranks high above the kings of widest fame! 

Our noblest model both in war and peace, 

The greatness of his name can but increase; 

And when our nation’s course at last is run, 

Her grandest name will still be Washington ! 
—U. C. Midkiff. 


A High Resolve 

I think I'll be like Washington, 
As dignified an wise; 

Folks always say a boy can be 
A great man if he tries. 

And then, perhaps, when I am old, 
People will celebrate 

The birthday of John Henry Jones, 
And I shall live in state. 


Faithful boys make faithful men; 

I'll always do my best, and then 

I'll have a name, when I am old, 

Worth more to me than shining gold. 
—Selected. 


Washington 
By Mary Bailey 


~ He was a grand old general, 

This Washington of ours, 

As in the ranks ot noble men 
His form among them towers; 

Just as within the forest, 
Among the trees so green, 

A king among his fellows, 
The noble oak is seen. 


He was no coward tho’ the foe 
Might lurk in ambush nigh, 

There was but one thing that he feared, 
The blackness of a lie. 





And tho’-so highly favored— 
Few kings more honored were— 
He always ioved his mother, 
And from boyhood honored her. 


The years may bring us heroes, 
Glory crown full many a name, 

Yet the leading one among them 
Ever shall remain the same. 

First in War—he stands immortal ; 
First in Peace—still leading then ; 

And not least he stands forever, 
First in hearts of countrymen 


The Wind ana the Moon 
By George Macdonald 


Said the Wind to the Moon, ‘‘I will blow you out, 
You stare 
In the air 
Like a ghost in a chair, 

Always looking what I am about— 

I hate to be watched, I'll blow you out.”’ 


The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 
So, deep 
On a heap 
Of clouds to sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, ‘‘I’ve done for that Moon.’’ 


He turned in his bed; she was there again! 
On high 
In the sky, 
With her one ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white oad alive and plain. 
Said the Wind, ‘‘I will blow you out again.’’ 


The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 
‘*With my sledge, 
And my wedge, 
I have knocked off her edge! 

If I only blow right fierce and grim, 

The creature will anon be dimmer than dim.’’ 


He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 
‘‘One puff 
More’s enough 
To blow her to snuff! 

One good puff more where the last was bred, 

And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go the thread.’’ 


He blew a great blast, and the thread was gone. 
In the air 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare; 

Far off and harmless the shy stars shone— 

Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 


The Wind he took to his revels once more, 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and hallooed with the shitle ard roar— 
‘*What’s that?’’ The glimmering thread once more ! 


He flew in a rage—he danced and blew; 
But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain: 
For still the broader the Moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew—till she filled the night, 
And shone 
On‘her throne 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 


Said the Wind: ‘‘ What a marvel of power am I! 
With my breath, 
Good faith! 
I blew her to death— 

First blew her away right out of the sky— 

Then blew her in; what strength have I!’’ 


But the moon she knew nothing about the affair; 
For high 
In the sky, 
With her one white eye, 

Motionless, miles above the air, 

She had never heard the great Wind blare. 


The Boy, Washington 


Was Washington, in early youth, 
Like other boys, I wonder? 

I cannot think so, for I hear 
He never made a blunder. 


He went to school like other boys, 
And sat upon the benches 

That were too high, and that destroys 
The best of scholars’ senses. 


The schoolhouse was a building low, 
And in a meadow stood, 

’Twas called ‘‘the old field schoolhouse,’’ 
And beyond it was the wood. 



































And here the-boy was sent to school, 
Who soon became a man 

To whom a nation could look up, 
And trust to him to plan. 


In war and peace, by night and day, 
He steered the ship of state, 

In safety through a dangerous way, 
This Washington the Great. 


And so with joy we’ll celebrate 
His birthday every ‘year. 
Long live George Washington the Great! 
We shout with hearty cheer. 
— Selected. 


“I’m the Little Red Stamp’”’ 


(The boy who recites this verse may have a large 
postage stamp drawn with the right colors on manilla 
paper, to hold before the audience.) 


I’m the little red stamp with George Washington's 
picture ; 
And I go wherever I may, 
To any spot in George Washington’s land; 
And I go by the shortest way. 
And the guns of wrath would clear my path— 
A thousand guns at need— 
Of the hands that should dare to block my course, 
Or slacken my onward speed. 
(Appropriate gestures here) 
Stand back! Hands off of Uncle Sam’s mail! 
Stand back there! back! I say; 
For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture 
Must have the right of way. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


Washington Song 
By Mary Bailey 
(Tune, ‘‘Coca-she-lunk.’’) 


O, Washington was a schoolboy, 
So many years ago; 

He wrote his lessons extra well, 
As all the people know. 


Chorus—Coca-she-lunk, etc. 


O, Washington had a hatchet, 
And he chopped a cherry tree; 

But he couldn’t tell a lie, sir, 
Such an honest lad was he. 


Chorus. 


O, Washington crossed the river, 
On a freezing winter night, 

When the ice was rushing madly, 
For he knew just when to fight. 


Chorus. 
O, Washington was President, 
Ere his noble life was done. 


He was Father of His Country, 
So hurra for Washington ! 


Chorus. 








General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 

and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An ideal Tonic in Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t sup ‘ou, send 25 
atan te RumForD Genus Warns, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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He is very fierce. 


We are afraid of him. 
But we like the black bear. 
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Perpetuates Youth 
Mrs. J. B. Zook, of Warsaw, 0., 
writes: “Have used your Lablache 
Powder for twelve years. I can hone 
i estly recommend it, My flesh is too 
, tender touseany other. I am always 
taken for a woman 
ounger than J really 
lache Face Powder is pure and 
healthful. It is the greatest of all 
utifiers. It prevents wrinkles, 


H sallowness and perpetuates youth. 
i Refuse Substitutes. cney may be 
or 


dangerous. Flesh, White, Pin’ 
Cream, SOc. a box, of druggists or 
mail. end We, for 
BEN.LEVY CO.,Frenchverf 
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CLASS PINS :ivi:s 


: 
For Society or Lodge—College or School 
fade to order in any style or 
z material. Read our money saving 
offer. Either of thetwostyles here 
itustrated, enameled 
im one or two colors 
and showing any letters 
or namerals, but not more than shown J 
in fustration. 
Silver Plate $1.00 dozen. 3% 
v Sampie % = 
Sterling Silver 82,50 doz, Sample 25¢, 
FREE our new and handsomely {illustrated catalog---shows 
new stylesin gold and silver. Satisfaction guaran. 
teed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badzes at right prices. 
Bpecial designs and estimates free 
————————""BASTIAN BROS. CO., 214 South Ave.. Rochester, N.Y. 
































POSITIONS 
39,427 
APPOINTMENTS 


quired. 
education is necessary. 


Only a eommon 


ful have we been that thousands whom 


Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 


sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containin 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses: 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 


The Law Department is in charge of Hon, Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for oneof our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords the 
home student an op- 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE. 








portunity to pursue a 
Complete High School 
Course under professors in 
leading American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; Latin, by 


Prof. Harkness, of Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard. An eminent 
specialist is at the head of 
every department. 

We also offer normal and 
review instruction in the 
Common Branches, also 
courses in Kindergarten, 
Pedagogy, Science and Art 
of Teaching, etc. 

Students may register at any time and may take 
up complete courses or pursue special branches, 
Special attention is given to students preparing for 
teachers’ examinations or for college. 

Every ! Primary Plans who is 





Proressor HARKNESS 


reader o in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 
is invited to send fora free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses, 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 34. Springfield, Mass. 


OVERNMENT 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
school 
These are 
excellent positions for young people, 
For lo years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 


wehave instructed are now in the 


Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
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For all Grades. 


ment from time to time: 
How I made my school a success. 
How I secure prompt attendance. 
| How [interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 





How Limproved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this departinent. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
published I this department will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor when ordering books from their catalogue of books for school and 
individual libraries. A copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. 
This certificate ey A be used when paying subscription to Normal Instructor. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter tothe President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 814x544. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only pe me the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
incheslong. Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as 
youare able to express it and that the ae grammar and punctuation 
are correct. Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and yourtrue name and ad.lress, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. Send manuscript flat 
without folding. ' 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 








Club Motto for February 


‘*Noble deeds are held in honor; 
But the wide world sadly needs 

Hearts of patience to unravel 
The worth of common deeds.’’ 





Club Poem for February 


One stitch dropped, as the weaver drove 

His nimble shuttle to and fro, 

In and out, beneath, above, 

Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 

As if the fairies had helping been ; 

One small stitch which could scarce be seen. 

But the one stitch dropped pulled the next stitch out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout; 

And the perfect pattern was marred for aye 

By the one small stitch that was dropped that day. 


One small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite webb! 
A drop in an ocean’s flow and ebb! 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed, 
And each life that fails of its true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that the Master meant. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


President’s Letter for February 








Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

As we have given a special welcome to New England, the North- 
west, and the Middle West, let us visit our members ‘‘In the 
Sunny South’’ this month. For, outside of the letters in regard 
to some of the Special Days of this Red Letter Month, our callers 
will be from the, South-land. 

So we will talk about one of the Southern states. Suppose we 
take Virginia for our Booklet work today. For no other one of 
our colonies can date so far back as Virginia, the ‘‘Old Dominion’’ 


Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
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BG This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat. making 
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as it is sometimes called. This State, of the original thirteen, 
was the first settled, the largest and most populous, and was the 
first to propose the confederacy and the constitution. 

First, as to its name, Virginia. All your pupils know that it 
was named for Queen Elizabeth of England, who loved to be called 
the ‘‘ Virgin Queen.’’ But do they know, for instance, that, in 
the books of those days, it wasthus described: ‘‘ Virginia is that 
country of the earth which the ancients called Morosa, between 
Florida and New France’’—(between Canada and Florida.) 

Now, if I were you, I’d make a fair exchange of work, and so 
gain good material for my booklet. The pupils may help by hunt- | 
ing the libraries and gathering interesting items for you, and you 
could give some little reward for each set of ‘‘interesting items’’. 
Let the teacher in New York City, Philadelphia, Washington or 
Chicago, for example, consult the big libraries. Let the Virginia 
teacher set her pupils to gathering war-time stories, tales of ante- 
bellum days, ete. Such fascinating stories of those times have 
been told to me by a lovely Virginia woman, a relative of Gen, 
Robert E. Lee. She is such a charming story teller that I am al- 
ways so sorry for the rest of the world—that can’t enjoy it with 
me—when I curl down by her to heara ‘‘really-truly’’ story of 
the old Virginia days. Can’t you gather a chapter or two of 
‘*really-truly’’ stories, never yet publisked, from some of your 
Southern friends, and exchange for interesting historical items to 
be found only in a big library and so out of your reach at present? 

Your first chapter wil] be on the early history, and here is where 
the city teachers can help the rural workers especially. 

As one of Virginia’s nicknames is the ‘Mother of Presidents,’’ 
you need little sketches of their lives. For, out of the five before 
the year 1825, four were Virginians. Call on: of your chapters 
**Noted Names of Virginia,’’ and persuade your city fellowwork- 
ers to send you material for it. Read the stories dealing with 
those days, to make the time real to you; there are at least a dozen 










Superfluous Hair 
_ Destroyed in 3 Minutes 


We will send to any lady the secret that has 
made superfluous hair unknown among the 
ladies of Japan. We have at last secured per 
mission to make the secret public, and {ull 
information is 


FREE to Anyone 


It isa simple, easy means by which 
any lady, in the privacy of her home, 
can destroy all trace of superfluous bait 
in a few seconds, without pain, injury 
or ill-effects. Do not experiment with 
dangerous instruments or chemicals 
which make the hair grow out again 
coarserthan before, when you can be 
permanently rid of all trace by this se 

Write today. The Initormatioa 
ree. 


cret. 
is Fi 
Sapanese Importing Co.,1342BW’inster St., Providence, R. 1, 






































novels,—quite recent ones— which will make Virginia’s early 








To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING 
preparations where they are at present unknown, 
we offer 60 cash prizes—Q500 in GOLD, fF! EE. 
Whether you are entirely bald, or have just begua 





YOUR to lose your hair, or never having had much, now 
wish it luxvriant, YOU HAVE AN EQUAL 
CHANCE to earn asmall fertune and in any case 
will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to pay you fF 
your trouble. We find that each new | at 
the means of sending us so many others tt ¥€ 
AND can easily afford to pay large sums for new pa! ents. 
WRITE TO-DAY! The particulars are irce, but 
if you will enclose Bc. to help us pay postage, ¥e 
will send you a trial treatment consisting of ® 
bottle of Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, 9 bat 


of Terebene Soap anda book on the care of th: hait 
which will enable you to become a Hair Spe — 
yourself, All this sent free in sealed pack _ ee 


$500. you will send 6c. to help defray postage. A 


DR. A. E, RHODES CO., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowel, Mass 
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more vivid to you. The novels you can indulge in at your 
_if your pupils are too young for them or if you don’t 
gant to encourage that kind of reading. But here are a few solid 
ical books you can advise your pupils to consult: —Meade’s 
ugjd Churches of Virginia,’’ Campbell’s‘‘ Virginia,’’ Jefferson’s 
“Notes on Virginia,’’ The Story of Virginia. 
Besides the recent novels, you will find older ones, such as; 
ther’s ‘‘Cavaliers of Virginia’ and ‘‘Knights of the Horse- 
doe,” Kennedy’s ‘‘Swallow Barn,’’ etc., which will give you 
ite a panorama of Virginia. My pupils were much interested 
jn Higginson’s ‘* Young Folk’s Book of American Explorers.’’ A 
charming story chapter was written from the sketch of a ‘‘ Visit to 


mn Indian Princess.” The girls took charge of this chapter, and 


le 


AR are 
and Old 













rals with of them traced and so reproduced that queer old picture of an 
. hi “fpdian Village in Virginia’? in our booklet. Another story 
-Usnhion er was called ‘‘The Story of the Lady Rebecca,’’ and was the 
Teels est part of the book, all agreed, for the girls copied every picture 


to be found, from the time of the meeting between Capt. Smith 
gd the little Pocahontas, to her marriage to Rolfe. They found 
tetween twenty and thirty cuts for this chapter alone; they were 
ed from text books on history, or young folk’s supplementary 
ading books, for the most part. Some magazine illustrations 
dso were cut out and pasted in. — 
jf you can find some Virginia girl who was named for the Indian 
icess—and I know of such—it will be possible,perhaps, to per- 
sade her to give you her autograph. “Do your pupils know about 
the Jamestown tricentenary? Perhaps you Virginia teachers will 
rate May 13th, 1907, as the landing at Jamestown was made on 
thatday in 1607, you remember. This is one of the reasons why 
[chose Virginia for our chat this month. 


ed 








ent, making 4 Have you seen ‘‘Pocahontas and John Smith,’’ (by E. Boyd 
triacs Yorn fa Smith)—- twenty-six historical tableaux in a series of colored pict- 


ges, With a brief text? This will be just the thing to borrow 
fur your school, if you cannot buy it. 


Co., One of the histories gives a picture of Smith showing his com- 
lon, Mase, tothe Indians. Let the boys trace or copy this for their 
——— chapter, for they will want to write the ‘‘ Adventures,’’ so dear to 


the heart of a boy, as their part of the work, 

Let them put in every ‘‘interesting item’’ they can find. E. g., 
Will’s slip reads, ‘‘ When Capt. Smith and his party entered the 
bay, they named the capes between which they passed, Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles, after their young princes.’’ And perhaps Will 
or one of his friends has a kodak picture of the capes as they look 
wday. Harry’s item reads: ‘‘Capt. Smith and his men named O/d 
Point Comfort for the good anchorage they found there after a hard 
storm ; they called James River the Avug’s River, and their first 
settlement James City (now Jamestown) in honor of their King, 
James of Englend.’’ And Harry brings pictures of Old Point 
Comfort, the hotel where his mother goes every year, and souvenir 
booklets and post cards of the place. He has also a view of the 
site of old Jamestown, and the ruins of the old church that now 
mark the spot. 
“The Search for the Lost Colony.’’ And the girls will tell the 
story of little Virginia Dare, daughter of Eleanor and Ananias 


Mare, born Aug. 18, 1587, on Roanoke Island. She was the 
MD grandchild of the governor of the settlement, you know, so here 
f isa chance to add some ‘‘solid matter’’ to your chapter. She was 


the first English child born on American soil; so we must not 
omit her story. 

“The Story of Sir Walter Raleigh’’ will take an entire chapter. 
Add anecdotes, such as the story of how his man-servant found 
him smoking his pipe, and rushed down to the kitchen to inform 
the other servants that his master was on fire, and the smoke com- 
ing out of his nose and mouth! My boys added a spirited illus- 
tation showing the servant dashing his pail of water over his 
smoking master. With this story will go the account of the intro- 
duction of Virginia tobacco and potatoes into England. 

There is not space for more on this part of the work, and this is 
not an historical article. But I give these suggestions for those 
who are just beginning the work. Some of our band know how 
and where and when to work up such accounts, but teachers in dis- 
tant rural schools may perhaps be glad of the little hints I may be 
able to give them. 

My pupils found some of their material in one of our reading 
books, ‘‘Early History Stories of America.’’ And ‘‘Stories fram 








ee American History’’ (Ellis) gave them some help on their Wash- 
ington chapter. 

Those who live in Westmoreland county where Washington was 
born, ought to write the story of ‘‘A Young Virginian,’’ and illus- 
trate with kodak views and magazine pictures. There is an abun- 

— dance of material for illustrating this chapter. My pupils found 
almost a hundred cuts and pictures for it; the smaller ones being 
d pes pasted along the right and left margins of the page. 


‘Picturesque Virginia’? will be a chapter in which the post cards 
One of our members sent me a very 


and magazines will help you. 
And there must be 


interesting historical card of an old church, 
other cards of this kind. 

I will insert every notice you send me for our ‘‘Exchange,’’ 
such as, the fact that a teacher in Rockbridge County, near the 
famous Natural Bridge, will exchange pictures, (post card or ko- 
dak views, etc.)and a description of it, for similar material in re- 
ard to the Luray Caverns froma teacher at Luray; or Weir’s 

ve (one of the most beautiful in the wor:d) froma teacher at 
Staunton. You want Blowing and Saltpetre Caves, the Natural 
Tunnel, and the many noted Springs, described in this chapter. 

Another part of your booklet will be devoted to ‘‘ Historic Places 
of Virginia.’”’ You will need views of every battlefield from 
Charlottesville to Washington, Culpepper. Manassas, Fairfax and 
Bull Run. Were any of your friends in the army manoevers at 
Manassas two years ago? I received some good post cards froma 
“soldier’’ there. Put these in, too. 

The teacher at Richmond can give you a store of pictures: Libby 
Prison, Castle Thunder, Belle Isle, St. Jolin’s church (where Pat- 
tick Henry cried for ‘‘ Liberty or Death,’’) the Confederate White 
House, and Hollywood Cemetery. 

And down the Peninsula from Richmond to Old Point Comfort 
all the way is full of historical interest. It was near the railroad 
that the battle of Seven Pines was fought. The teachers all through 
this region will find abundance of material for the work. Collect 
Stories of McClellan’s peninsular campaign—first hand if you can. 
The teachers at Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, Cold Harbor Sav- 















A fascinating chapter for the older boys will be | 
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age Station, Malvern Hill, Drewry’s Bluff and 
Westover are living on historic ground. Can 
the Westover teacher find good pictures of the 
old mansivn? And hasn’t some Williamsburg 
member a set of kodaks of that old colonial 
relic; the capital of Virginia when she was 
under the king’s rule? 

The member at Charlottesville will send you 
the site of the University of Virginia, and tell 
about its founding, about Thomas Jefferson, 
about Monticello, his residenze and place of 
burial, a little ways from the town; and the 
ruins of the old mill that he built, at Shadwell, 
where he was born. 

I have not mentioned half of the topics I 
would like to: the story of the maids brought 
over and sold for wives; the colony of ‘* Maid’s 
Town ;’’ Fortress Monroe, (the great military 
works;) Newport News; the strange Dismal 
Swamp; and many other interesting subjects. 

Ido not believe that it will be other than 
helpful to give a careful account of the days of 
the Civil War. There are many true stories to 
be saved by so doing. Iwas a New England 
girl and taught in a town where I was the only 


| State. 


| aten biscuits!’ 





Northerner, and I taught United States History | 
to Virginian boys and girls; yet there was not | 


one unpleasant ieeling shown. To be sure, I 
was born after the Civil War and had very dear 
friends among Southern people. Indeed, if I 
find that a person comes from Virginia, I feel 
acquainted at once, for my Virginia pupils were 
the best and dearest I ever had--and I’ve had 
many pleasant ones. Don’t you find that your 


29 


pupils of that State show a deference and 
courtesy that is not else where equalled? 

Virginia has a very warm place in my heart, 
and I gladly welcome her teachers to the Club 
Circle. 

Now, I am sure our Virginia friends will be 
sending ‘‘Exchanges’’ flying over the whole 
land, and soon we will all be as familiar with 
the ‘‘Old Dominion'’ as with our own home 
Let’s set our kodaks at work and make 
our own Historical and Picturesque Virginia 
post cards. 

A cordial ‘‘Howdy’’ to you all, and wishing 
that you might drop into breakfast with me. 
(How I should enjoy some of your famous ‘‘ be- 
It’s a long time since I have 
had any.) 

Sincerely yours, 
JeAN HALIFAY President. 


Club Exchange 


. 

I. Miss Florence H. Parker, Dodge Center, 
Minn., would like to exchange souvenir post 
cards with other teachers. 

2. A. W. Phillips, Gibbonsviile, Idaho, would 
like to exchange gold ore with anyone for 
metals, minerals and Indiam arrowheads found 
elsewhere. 

3. M. S. Markle, Greensfork, Ind., is much 
interested in the H. O. A. Club: thinks the 
exchange idea is fine. He would be glad to 
exchange interesting prints and post cards of 
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AS NEW AS THE NEW YEAR 


THE NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Now running off the press is a product of the leading educators of the 
country. The most valuable and important educational work oublished since 
the advent of Webster's International Dictionary. 


A Work of Unparalled Excellence for Principal, Teacher, Pupil 
SOME OF ITS UNIQUE FEATURES 


A larger type than ever before used in any other work of reference. 

More and better illustrations. F 

A simpler and more interesting treatment of all subject matter. 

The pronunciatijon, phonetically, of all difficult titles. 

A logical, self-interpreting cross reference index permitting extended study. 

Brimful of subjects pertaining to school work such as ‘‘Heating and Ven- 
tilation’’. , 

Hundreds of late subjects such as ‘‘Government Meat Inspection,’’ found 
in no other work. 

All subjects relating to Psychology, Pedagogy, Methods, etc., master-’ 
fully treated and linked together by our system of cross reference, permitting 
quick reference or cont’nuous study at will. 

Accurate and authoritative 

In closest sympathy with the best and latest methods of teaching. »_ 

In its preparation the publishers have had the co-operation of hundreds of 
the leading educators of the United States who generously offered valuable sug- 
gestions during its course of preparation, and which wereembodied inthe work. {i 

Thousands of subjects, not one obsolete or useless, and hundreds of illus- 
trations that illustrate. 

Accompanied by a carefully prepared Course of Study containing scores 
of excellent outlines on every department of school work, helpful suggestions, 
and hundreds of test questions. 











One volume now ready for delivery. The complete work will be ready 
about April 1st. Sample pages and further particulars free. 


DIXON, HANSON & COMPANY, Educational Publishers - ~~ CHICAGO, ILLS. 























ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID citron $1.00 WitHOCT $1.75 With 
Fea Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 











very book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 

finished in Solid Golden Oak. Tops and bases, #1-00 cach. 

: All goods sold direct from factory only. 

_ Write for The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.. LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 24. Planufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 


GHEAT 316 MAIL FREE 


YOUR NAWE and address PRINTED 
10000 times in the Mail Buyers’ Directory 
and sei to 10000 firms all over the world so 
they can send you Free Ma.’ -Samples, Cata- 
logs, Magazines, Books, Papers, etc..,etc.,etc. 
We invented this and have satisfied 200000 
customers, Send 20c at once to be in the 1907 
BIG issue and get aGREAT BIG MAIL FREE 
ALLEN, The Mail Man, _ Dept. £ 35, Heanedy, Ni, Y. 


Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
One Week at OUR RISK 


Any Drugdist in the United States -or 
Y 


our Money if Itt 












OTs Copied. G d Stamps 56 Tot Photos 
asc. to $1 doz. 16, 24 or 36, 25c. for 35c, 100 for 

TONS 1 12c, 3 Same Face 25, Scart Pins, 25¢ to $1 

Locket Photos 15&25c ¢a. Guff Buttons $1 pr 

POST CARD With Your Photo, Gold Plate Brooches 

soc, 75C, $1.00 Doz. 15c, 25c, 50c to $3.00 ea, 

All Kinds Photo Jewelry. Fine llus. Catalog Free, 

with sample ourown selection 2to 8c. Big money to agents, 

SUNBEAM PHOTO CO., Dept.1.N., Arlington, N.J. 
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roduct of years of undivided attentidn to this one line of manufacture. | 
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Indiana scenery and buildings for others of equal value. (ay, 
print of home of Levi Coffin, head of ‘‘underground railway,» ™ 
4. Miss Mabel Cuppen, (care of C. Veler) Curtice, Ohio, teag, 

a country school and would like to correspond with pupils in a, 

state. 

5. Miss S. Nettie Johnson, Jewett City, Conn., teaches Gra; 
V., and would like to exchange letters with schools i. the ;, 
West, the Southern states, and South America. 

6. Miss Kathryn Irvine, Mt. Leonard, Missouri, writes that she 
especially enjoys the Club, and the Exchange has been helpfy] in 


olina who wished her pupils to exchange letters with the yj 
Leonard school. ‘‘We are very sorry to have lost her address * 
she writes, ‘‘for we are very anxious to correspond wtih her Pupils 
Will the South Carolina teacher write to Bessie Hubbar |, Cajjj. 
Oquest and George Robertson, Mt. Leonard, Mo., who wish 4 
correspond wtih her school?’’ 

7. Mr. Floyd Wiser, R. F. D. No. 10, Medina, N. Y., teache; 
an ungraded rural school and would like to exchange souvyepj; 
post cards with teachers in South America, Europe, Hawajj 
Philippine Islands, and Asia. All letters and cards answered, ’ 

8. Miss Harriet G. Brown, Alstead, N. H., would like to eg. 
change New England flowers, birch bark, specimens of bery] agj 
mica (the mines are near her school,) and horse-shoe crabs froy 











the Maine coast, for shells, seaweed, curious seeds, coral-rock, ap; 
shell-sand (a spoonful will be sufficient,) with teachers in Hawaij 
Cuba, Bermuda, or the Philippines. ’ 

9. Miss Maude Duncan, Seaton, Illinois, writes: ‘‘I wish to 


_ correspond with other teachers, including those in Hawaii, Tie 


| construction wor 





Phillippines, Alaska, Canada, Mexico and Cuba, as well as thog 
of our own United States, who would like to hear from one wh 
lives near the Mississippi and in the Great Corn belt. I shoulg 
like to —! specimens of school work, writing, drawings, 

, etc. Also desire to exchange specimens fo 
my cabinet. Can send shells from the river, buttons in different 
stages of completion from the factories; also the shells from which 
the buttons have been cut. Would like specimens of wood, mip. 
erals, leaves, nuts, cones, shells, etc. Any thing for which your 
section is noted. Also will exchange post cards—state capitols 
desired. Leather ones exchanged. Will send packages of speci. 
mens in return for those received last year, to L. S. Leighner of 


| South Carolina if he will send his address.’’ 


10. Prof. S. Edward Jones, principal of Tilghman Gramma 


School, Tilghman, Talbot Co., Maryland, would like to receive 


letters and souvenir postcards from teachers and pupils from fourth 
to ninth grades inclusive, from any section of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba 
His school is located on the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, tlie greatest 
oyster region in the world, and his pupils will take pleasure in 
describing the growth, culture, and development of the oyster 
industry, as well as many other things that will, perhaps, be of 
interest. All letters answered. 

11. S. EK. Phillips, Canterbury, N. H., would like to correspond 


| with other teachers, especially those having cameras. 


12. Miss Audrey M. Baker, Howard, Ohio, and her pupils, also, 
wish to exchange letters or souvenir post cards with other schools, 

13. Miss Lottie C. Haage, 117 N. grd St. Reading, Pa., (6th 
Grade teacher,) would like to exchange post cards with teachers of 
the New England states, and states west of the Mississippi. 





Letters from Club Members 


““An Hour With Longfellow”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I want to tell you iggy a little about a program which we carried 
out very successfully in our school last February, for observing 
Longfellow’s birthday. 

We sent out cards to our friends with the words ‘‘An Hour with 
Longfellow’’ written on them, and the day and time written in 
one corner. Onur program consisted of the following concert 
recitations:—‘‘The Village Blacksmith,’’ ‘‘The Wreck of | the 
Hesperus,’’ ‘‘The Children’s Hour,’’ ‘‘The Builders,’’ and 
‘*Paul Revere’s Ride.’’? These and many others we had learned in 
about a year and a half, giving only a few minutes each day to the 
work, For single recitations—‘‘The Ar.ow and the Song,’’ ‘‘The 
Leap of Roushan Beg,’’ etc. An original sketch on the life of 
Longfellow and several interesting incidents in his life were read 
by the children, and the school sang ‘‘ Excelsior.’’ 

We had gathered from papers, magazines, etc,. a series of about 
sixty pictures to represent our author’s best known poems. These 
we had numbered and fastened to a dark cloth which we hung 
over the front board. We had provided numbered papers and 
pencils which we gave to our guests, and asked them to write the 
title of the poems represented by our pictures. This proved to be 
very interesting. The enthusiasm of the children and the appre 
ciation expressed by parents and friends fully repaid our etto:ts. 

NELLIE B. AVERY, East Haddan, Conn. 





A Valentine Box 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here is a good way to spend St. Valentine’s Day. It is of 
course, not a legal holiday, but if kept, affords much pleasure to 
the children. 

About two weeks before the day set, tell the pupils that you are 
going to have a ‘Valentine box’’ and that all who possibly cat 
should bring Valentines for as many schoolmates as they wisi tw 
remember in this way, and to address them and deposit in a box 
called the postoffice. 

Any box may be used for that purpose; or, if you have a_ book 
case with drawers, that may be used. One pupil will be post- 
master, and I would let the pupils do the choosiag. They will 
naturally choose the oldest one, or the one who, they think. is 
best fitted to fill that position. 

The chosen postmaster may distribute the Valentines by callin 
the names of each recipient. The ones whose names are call 
walk up to the postmaster to receive the letters or le may take 
them to the pupils’ desks and distribute them in that way. 













































her school. She has lost the address of a teacher in South (im 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


awonderful offer to every lover of music, whethera 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (ora less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense 
during the time you take the lesson will be thecost of 
postage and the music you use, which issmall. Write at 
once. It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. 
It will place you under no obligation whatever to use it if 
you never write again. You and your friends should 
know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: “Wish 
[had known. of ycur school before.” “Have learned 
more in one term in my home with your weekly lessons 
than in three terms with private teachers, and ata great 
deal less expense.” Everything is so thorough and 
complete.” ‘“‘The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and 
my 11-year-old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.”’ 
Qne minister writes: “As each succeeding lesson comes 
Iam more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake 
jn becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hundreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don’t say 
you cannot learn music till you send for onr free booklet 
and tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 23A, 19 Union 
Square, New York City. 


SELL THREE FEATHERS 
AND GET YOURS FREE e2— 
We will trust you 10 days 


$1.85 


We will mail you this 
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HELEN HALE, Dept. A 34, 46 VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Map of the World 


25 Cents 


VALUABLE reference map in full colors, on 

heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted oun 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows our 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, Rail- 
way Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN. P.T.M., Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 




















SENT ON APPROVAL, SEND NO MONEY. 


1.2 
WE WLLL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS, uae ae 


Send alock of your hair and we will mall @ 21-4 oz. 22-inch short stem fine human hair 
evitch to mateh, If ofextraordinary value 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 








3 AND GET your switch FREE 

Extra shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 

Send sample tor estimateand free beauty book 
POMPADOURS, $2.00. 

Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 

Dept. A22-17 Quincy 8t., Chicago,i", 








100 CALLING CARDS 35 CENTS. 


50 for 20c (silver) postpaid. Neatly printed in script 
type on good stock, correct style for lady or gentleman, 


FORD PRINTING CO., Dept. N, 121S.Summit “ve., Sirard, Kas. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely oua 
knowledge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life aad health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


Sexology 


( 12ustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
i.uparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowleige a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Hushcnd Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowleage a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Fhould Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Melical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, lilustrated, $2.00. 
Write for “Other People’s Opin‘ons” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P. Philadeiphia., Pa 


























NORMAL‘ INSTRUCTOR 


The Valentines given need cost little or nothing. Those made 
at home by older pupils are very nice. Unused blotters from 
writing tablets may be used up ina very effective way in this 
instance, besides being a very useful gift for school children. 
They may be made in any pretty shape as hearts, diamonds, 
hatchets, violins, etc., with two pieces tied together with baby 
ribbon and a pretty picture pasted on the outside leaflet. A cute 
little Valentine is one cut in the shape of a hatchet; the paper is 
folded so there will be two parts, and then tied together with 
ribbon. The date, number of school, and a quotation may be 
inscribed. The following quotation is a very nice one, ‘‘ First in 
war, first in pence and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ 
Others equaly as good may be found in last February Normal 
Instructor. 

Plain white paper is very nice for Valentines if a person is 
gifted in drawing as it may then be colored with water colors. It 
must be quite stiff to make the Valentines look well, although 
different colored paper is very nice to use. ‘ 

Teachers and pupils can always find many pretty pictures, if 
those from tablets are kept, but we must keep our eyes open and 
not let these go into the waste basket. The Valentines are put in 
the box the same day that they are distributed. It takes only a 
little time in the afternoon. Be sure that you don’t forget the 
small tots, for it makes them feel bad to be left out. Before 
beginning to distribute, give a little sketch about St. Valentine 
and tell how the practice of sending Valentines originated. This 
way of sending Valentines will be ‘‘lots of fun,’’ as the youngsters 
say, because there is lots of guessing to do, although it is soon 
found out who sent them on account of the hand writing. 

—M. F. S., Dakota. 

{It is a good idea to make the little blotter Valentines you de- 
scribe, in the shape of violins, hatchets, etc. If you have some 
more ideas like this, I should be glad to share them with the Club. 
So send me any new and helpful plans you have tried in your 
schoolwork.—PRESIDENT. ] 





At the County Fair 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Will you acmit a sister worker from Mississippi? I think the 
‘*Club’’ one of the grandest features of the dear old Instructor. 
Now I want to tell you how we earned money for a library. 

One of our neighboring counties holds a Fair each year, and we 
presented a program of entertainment two nights at this Fair, for 
which we received $50. 

The program was prepared in the evening after school in two 
weeks’ time and consisted of tableaux, pantomimes, dramas, recita- 
tions and a bow and arrow drill. We obtained quite a lot of our help 
from Normal Instructcr, and the pupils enjoyed the work so much. 
After paying all expenses we had enough to purchase about 
ninty nicely bound volumes from F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

I have been teaching in the country schools of Mississippi for 
ten years. If this letter does not reach the waste basket I will 


| offer some helps that I have found good. 


MARGUERITE GRAHAM, Fairground, Miss. 
[Your letter has not reached the waste paper basket, you see! 
So you may send the ‘‘helps.’’ I should have enjoyed attending 
your Fair entertainments, especiaily the bow and arrow drill. It 
is a fine idea to thus improve the county Fair gathering. Am 
glad you were so successful—PRESIDENT. ] 


i 





Some Entertainments in Mississipp1 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— - 

I am so delighted with the result of my Washington Celebration 
and Box Social combination, that I must report my success to tlie 
Club. 

Owing to a seven days’ suspension of school because of intense- 
ly cold weather just previous to Feb. 22, my program was not so 
well prepared as it would otherwise have been. 

It consisted of music, songs, recitations, essays by larger girls 
and addresses by friends in the neighborhood, a district orator and 
a young lawyer. At the close of this program, the lawyer 
kindly consented to sell the boxes. Ours was a variety ‘‘ Box 
Social’’ consisting of cakes, candies, pies, fruit, or anything 
the girls preferred. The boxes averaged fifty cents, they were 
decorated in red, white and blue. All present were most agreeably 
surprised as some predicted, ‘‘they’ll bring about ten cents.’’ 

With the proceeds I have ordered an Unabridged Dictionary, an 
Encyclopedia and replaced lights, bought shades for our nine 
windows, ordered mottoes, portraits, etc., for the walls, also 
brooms, bucket, paint for table and book case—the latter of which 
is in my ‘‘mind’s eye,’’ only, as I hope to have the boys transform 
a bex into a bookcase. 

These books, I hope, will be the nucleus of a school library. 
I anticipate an Easter egg Hunt on the afternoon of Good 
Friday.—Hope to have our group photagraphed. In the evening, 
our box social will be repeated. Prior to the sale of the boxes we 
shall have addresses by prominent educators and a musical program 
of solos, anthems, etc. 

The school building is painted on the exterior, and I wish to 
have the interior alabastined in Nile green. We may aspire to 
patent desks later. 

a 


~ 


LEARITE, Miss. 





Geography Lessons in the Brook 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Have you not often heard young teachers say, ‘‘O, I can’t 
interest my pupils,’’ I teach away out in the woods?’ Tama 
rural teacher and I will tell you some of the things that a teacher 
who teaches ‘‘away out in tle woods’? may do. 

At one school where I taught I only had a very few in attend- 
ance. The first thing I did was to get them enthusiastic over an 
attractive schoolroom. Each child was ready to contribute a 
penny with which we purchased flags and pictures. 

In decorating the room I gave each anxious ‘‘little tot’’ some 
work todo. And how proudly they would talk of ‘‘the day we 
decorated the room.’’ Then, whef it was too late for them to get 
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Brown’s 


Bronchial 


Troches 


Invariably give immediate relief in cases of 
Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, Coughs and Inflam- 
mation of the Throat, 

An invaluable aid to speakers and singers. 
Being free from any form of opiate they may be 
used whenever required without fear of injury. 


In boxes only: never sold in bulk. 


Observe this signature on the wrapper. 


PY ae 
Gia p) Veet dp hag 











ELECTR* SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 
. NOVELTIES, Catalog of 200 
Free, If it’s Electric we have it. OHTO ELECTRIC 
WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHTLO, The World's 
Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, Dyna 
mos, Books, Gas Engines. We Undersell All. Want Agents. 








When the Employer 
Weighs a Man 


Did you ever stop to think that your employer 
constantly weighs his men, balancing one against 
the other? 

Of two men, you and another, both ony 
faithful and energetic, the thing that decides in 
your favor or against you is training. 

The untrained man kicks the beam—weighs 
light; the trained man outweighs him, always. 
He must be kept, promoted, pushed ahead. 

The International Correspondence Schools are 
organized to give you the training that makes 
you indispensable to your employer. During 
November last year I. C. S. training turned the 
scale in favor of 337 men, bringing them pro- 
motions or increased salaries. 
been easy for you to have been one of them. 

Within the next month hundreds more will 
be advanced as the result of I. C. S. training. 
Will you be oneof them? You can be, without 
leaving your home or present work. It makes no 
difference where you live, what you do, or how 
little you earn. 

Fill out the attached coupon and get the train- 
ing on your side with which you must always 
ou*balance your competitor. 

wecure the added weight with your employer 
w ii henables youtodemand an advanceand get it. 

a acts are facts. Y.u are being weighed every 
day. Don’t be found wanting! Fill out the coupoa 


at once. Act NOW! 














19 Civil Engineer 

20 Building Contractor 
21 Architec’l Draftema 

22 Architect 

28 Struetaral Engincer 


1 Rookkeeper 

2 Stenographer 

8 AdverUsement Writer 
4 Show Card Writer 

5 Window Trimmer 

6 Commercial Law 

7 IMastratoer 

8 Civil Service 

9 Ch 


10 Textile Mill Supt. international 
12 Electrical 8 # Correspondence 
Schools, 


7’ Box 863, SCRANTON, PA. 


24 Bridge Fagineer 
25 Miaing Engiocer 





14 Telephone Fugineer 
15 Electric Lighting Supt. 
16 Mechanica! Engines: é 
17 Surveyor y 
18 Stationary Engin. ot 
quali 
position numbered 


Please explain, without further 
imy part, how I can 
larger salary in the 





ligation o 
y fora 


Name 


Street and No. 
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October 15, 1906, the 

ny reports from ou 
progress of developmen 
spector last spring. 


sawmill enlarged. 


acres of henequen will 
being planted.) 


reached Mobile Nov. 24. 
hundred thousand dolla 


-U, 8. Railroad 


Secretary and Treasurer, 








on way to C 





EXTRA DIVIDEND. 


International Lumber and Development Co. Declare Another Special 
dend of 2%, Payable January 31, 1907, in Excess of Guaranteed 8%. 


10 Per Cent. Dividends Paid First Year. 


Much larger dividends estimated on fall development of p 
stores and sale of valuable lumber, Thirteen steamshi, 


Rapid Development of Plantation, Showing Increased Value of Investment. 


Many permanent buildings, three 
new camps, 27 miles of telephone line, ncw locomotive, 


500 acres of rubber, besides many wild 
rubber trees ready to tap, 
be marketed—another large source of dividend, Mahog- 
any, cedar, and o:her valuable lumber; two cargoes 
shipped since inspectors visit; another ready, (This 


OFFIC 
President, WM. H. ARMSTRONG. 
Ex 
Vice-President, COL. + K 
1x 


Counsel, A. L. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Lumber and Developm 






New Locomotive, 
he 


12 Per Cent. Dividends Paid Second Yea>, 


err. These dividends paid from profits of Company's 
Pp loads of lumber already chipped to United States, 


General Manager of the Com- 
r plantation highly satisfactory 
t since visit of stockholders’ in- 


Chicago, sale of which will add largely to dividend fund. 
More than ever convinced ot value of property and 
ability of management to continue success, 

The International Lumber and Development. Zom- 
pany owns 238,0.0 acres of land, with inprovements, clear 


~ _ and free from debt, title held intrust by a Philadelphia 
a.) capes iente bvcoms tater trees, 200,000 Trust Company for protection of stockholders, h 
finely. (At $3) per acre—low estimate—each thousan share of stock is a first lien on 14 acres of d, and is 


therefore as safe as a first mortgage bond, 

Only a Few Shares Remain To Be Sold At Par, 
Invest now—secure stock at par and share in special 
dividend. Liberal terms, $5 per month per share. A 
safe, profitable ' fe income. Over 5,000 stockholders, 
Write for comp.vte report of General Manag". also re- 
) Company now has over one ey of stockholders’ representative who ir vestigated 

rs’ worth of lumber in Mobile and he development of plantation lastSpring. 1 REE. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

Consists of Office:s and 
H. A. MERRILL, Pres. City Nat. Bank, Mason Cit 
JOHN B. BARNES, Justice Supr. Court, Nor‘olk, Neb, 


yield 1% dividend, 12,000 acres 


Logwood and chicle soon to 


Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
<. McCLURE, 
-Editor Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 





VICTOR DuPONT, JR. DuPout Powder Works, Wii- 
Cc. M. McMAHON, pington, Del, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A.G. STEWART, Ex-Attcrney-General of Porto Rico, 
Waukon, lowa, 


ent Co., 
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DREXEL BUILDING, 









D. Co's Property, attached to train of mah 
seaport on pany 


oni, Lh. & and cedar logs, 
nkan, the "sland. (Picture taken in tae sections). 
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HAVE YO 


U PAINS or trHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LAKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPROVE 
WEAR 









YOUR FrOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FiITs. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT rms > x IS ADJUSTABLE. 


S$ DURABL 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
8—Strong Linen M 2.50. 257 —Loom-KEnit Elastic, $3.50. 
abe—Strone Moleskine” $3.50. $07A—Loom-Knit Silk, th 


Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 


THE Onw10 TrRusS Co., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Let Nie Quote You My Direct Prices 
On Split Hickory Buggies 


willing to take all chances on your not liking one of my Spiit Hickory vehicles, 
beery bu. 3 1 sell goes out on trial, cope’ to being returned, andrefunding every cent 
of m not satisfactory. My FRE o 


. of split Hickory Buggies shows over 
15 differentetyles of bugs ies, and a complete of High Grade Hasnoss. i want you 


to have this book. No matter where you buy reer to 
a 


t 

what I have to say about my direct method o many prices 
ay crom ay Sg ieee Bouin titekers. a ry 
as uality elsewhere, Al it ory jes 
Guaranteed pbe The ey shown in this picture is my 

907 Spilt Hickory Special. I haveanentire f. devo'ed 
making of this ene job. Write today for catalug. A pos 
it by return mail, with low prices on the 
me personally. 


President 
Station 224 
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flowers, they kept the vase on my desk supplied with.a variety o 
beautiful leaves. 

When I b-gan the work of classifying the school, so many com. 
plained thac they couldn’t learn geography, and I immediate} 
threw aside the text-book and talked to them abont the earth i 
such a manner that they had quite a knowledge of geography a’ 
fore they knew that they had been studying it. 

Just back of the schoolhouse was a little brook. There I would 
carry them, and together we would form continents, islands, capes 
| etc. of soft mud, until at last they learned to love the study, anq| 
| would often find them searching their text-book for descriptions of 

the work they had been making. : 

So, I think, if a rural teacher does her duty, there is no Teason 
why she cannot interest her pupils. 

L. P. M., Union City, Tenn, 





How a Shadow, a Pie and a Quilt Earned a Library 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I have received so much valuable help from our Club, I want to 
| heip some one if I can by telling you how we secured cur Library 


Divi- | | at Bonnieville, Hart County, Kentucky, an ungrade< school of 


about fifty pupils. 

We didn’t have a book to begin with not even a dictionary 
After repeated efforts to arouse an interest insecuring a Library, 
I announced that we would have a Shadow Pie Social at the school. 
house on Hallowe’en night. All of the girls were to bring Pies, 

When the time came we had a large audience, the largest I had 
seen at anything since I had been there, and plenty of pies, 
After greetings, those in the audience were given slips of paper 
on which was written a quotation about books. Then we began 
the sale. One girl at a time cast her shadow on a sheet and it was 
sold by the auctioneer to the highest bidder. The one boughit the 
mystic shadow helped to eat the pie it possessed. 

After the sales were over there followed a feast to equal Bel- 
| shazzar’s; and best of all the financial feast of thirty-nine dollars 
| te ctart with, for our Library. Donbting Thomases were convinced 
| that we had a will and were getting the way; and several sub. 
scriptions were donated. 

We had a Christmas tree and a short program and asked for an 
offering which increased our fund. Next we had a Library Quilt 
| of thirty squares, which were distributed, one square to an individ. 
| ual who solicited names to be written on it. he one who wrote 
| his name in a square paid ten cents for the privilege. Of course 
| each one tried to see who could get the most names on a_ square. 
| We realized thirty-five dollars from this, And just think! No 
| one person gave more than ten cents 

‘*He who loves good books will never go very far wrong.’' And 
| if it benefits just one child, the value of it will be inestimable by 
any human being. 1 

We appreciate and love and care for our nice case of books be- 
cause we worked to secure them. 

STELLA KEITH, Upton, Kentucky. 








An Alabama Schoolroom 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

It was on the Monday before Christmas. We had made exten- 
sive prevarations for our exercises—songs. dialogues, and speechies, 
—hut not one word liad been said about improving the looks of 
the house. Walls were bare and windows without shades or blinds. 
I had heard it whispered around that the mammas would not be 
| willing to furnish shades or curtains, even for our celebration on 
| the 25th of Dec. So 1 decided not to ask too much of the patrons. 
| I went to the largest store in ihe village ana procured plenty of 
| strong manilla paper with cords anu come rods of ‘ae desired length, 
|}atasmall cost. This I did on Monday after sciioo! hours. Before 

school was dismissed for the day, 1 asked how many we ild help to 
decorate the house and if they would do anything thet I asked 
| them todo. Of course, every teacher knowsthat the work of siall 
children must be 9%:'gned them. They cannot select their task 
wisely. For one thing, so mauy would want to do the same work 
and some of the hardest, yet must important tasks would be left 
| out. 
| Yam sure every hand in the room was raised, and I dic not find 
one of the children showed any disinclination for lis ‘task, even 
when the largest of the boys were asked to cut, and the <maller 
ones to bring in the wood to burn while decorating, e‘c. Then 
came the work for the girls and myself. I tock pastcpoard 
(just some old boxes,) and cut the letters for the words ‘* Merry 
Christmas,’’ and ‘‘Welcome.’’ (All letters capitais and of uni- 
form size.) 

Now came the girls’ work of covering these letters with ever- 
green>. The words ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ were covered with box 
and a line of popcorn was sewed the whole length of each letter, 
which made it all the prettier, I had not suggested the popcorn. 
That idea was purely original with the children. The word 
‘*Welcome,’’ was placed on the opposite wall from the other, which 
was just above the rostrum, covered with cedar. 

This work was all done by the children after school hours and 
brought to the school house Thursday morning ready to be put in 
its place on the wall by the large boys. 

The largest of the girls and myselt had made the manilla paper 
into shades for six large windows. I was really not aware of the 
artistic talent that existed in those girls until they began sewing 
to some of those shades a rich border of holly and to others 4 
border of ferns. This work was soon finished for ‘‘many hands 
make light work.’’ 

By this time the tree on which Santa’s goods were to be dis 
played had been brought and fastened into place. Now came tlie 
hard part, which was to send all those littie willire anxious work- 
ers home and have some of the ladies of the little illage assist in 
decorating and getting the tree ready for Scata when he arrived. 
However this was accomplished and a. were back to perform their 
part in the exercises just before Santa arrived. 

Every thing was a success and the decoration of walls and win- 
dows remained all through the session. You may wonder why tt 
was not torn down? The children fixed them don’t you see, and 
they were proud enough to let them stay on exhibition as long 4s 
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‘they.could. . Maps drawn by the children and pictures of noted 
acters whom they knew, were added from time to time. 
The schoolhouse was also the church house and this was an in- 
centive towards the best work fromeach child, for, of course, each 
sid wanted to have his work put on exhibition. I might add 
that this also had its effect on the co-operation of parents. 
‘ MOUNTAIN FAIRY. 





“Way Down South in Georgia” 


Help-One-Anothers :— 

So many helpful thoughts have been suggested to me by the 
Club, that I thought perhaps I might offer a few of my plans to 
the other members, t 

I teach an ungraded country school of forty-eight pupils, and it 
js my Third and Fourth Reader classes that I want to tell you about. 
[wonder if any of our members have had this problem,—a class 
which reads rapidly-over the lesson assigned, understands the story 
peautifully, but carelessly pronounces the words? : 

For a remedy for incorrect pronounciation i have been trying 
this method -and find it very successful. I write the name of each 
member of the class on the blackboard, then as each one reads, I 
write the mispronounced word on the board under the name of 
the one reading, sometimes I have one pupil read the entire lesson, 
the remainder of the class noting mistakes ; then again I, have each 
pupil read a section of the lesson. 





I have some little penalty for a | 


large number of words pronounced wrong. I find every child takes | 


pride in keeping his portion of the board free from words. 

I wish some of our members would tell their plans for keeping 
the minds and hands of the dear little Beginners busy, while hear- 
ing the advanced classes. Wishing success to every member of 
our little band. 

JENNIE L. H1LL, McDonough, Ga. 





From Mississippi 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

After reading your helpful letters for some time, I decided to 
give a few of my methods of teaching ‘‘the young idea.’’ 

Ihave the children spell orally, allowing them to turn each 
other down when a word is mispelled, allowing head marks after 


the child stands at the head of the class one lesson, not missing | 


any words when he goes ‘‘foot’’ and so on, untii head again. At 
Christmas and the close of the session the marks are counted, and 
aprize is given the one who has the greatest number of marks, I 
find this ‘plan good in two respects, the children work for the prize, 
and alsoto keepfrom being ‘‘turned down."’ I find the follow- 
ing plan successful in teaching the children how to write, also aid- 
ing them in spelling. I have a writing class in which all the 
children who can do so write a certain number of words each day. 
I give out the words from any part of the book I choose. When I 
first began teaching, some of the boys and girls thirteen and four- 
teen years of age could not write their names. Iam proud to say it 
has proved a success sofar. In regard to the letter writing, I think 
ita good idea, nct to allow the children to write over four letters 


each week; my experience being that they will be written more | 


carefully and plainly, and so many will not be written that the 
recitations will be poor. 
poral punishment? Are you of the opinion, ‘‘Spare the rol and 
spoil the child?’’ Let me hear from some of you, on this subject. 
ALMA GUYSE BEAVER, Homewood, Scott Co., Mississippi. 





From Louisiana 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In an ungraded country school, one is more than apt when be- 
ginning to teach, to find that the children know absolutely nothing 
of the joys of a good story book, of the valuable instruction to be 
received from a good biography, ete. 

It was a sad blow to me when I realized that very few, if any, 
of the children possessed a good book or a magazine in their 
homes, much less at school. 

I began by telling them a few stories. As soon as their interest 
was aroused, I brought them pictures, magazines and books from 
my ownhome. After one session’s teaching I found that my work 
was fruitful, for most of the children would read what I gave 
them and beg for more, until the supply of my own meagre 
library was soon exhausted. 

What could Ido? After some little thought, I decided,to give 
an entertainment to raise funds. The children were overjoyed, 
and were ready and willing to do all they could to make it a suc- 
cess, for that success would mean a realization of the desired books. 

For two months we drilled and drilled, and on Christmas eve, 
the appointed night, our schoolhouse was filled with the parents 
and friends of the children, all eager to witness our first exhibi- 
tion. We charged twenty-five, cents admission, and fealized the 
sum of forty-five dollars. 

I bought fully seventy-five books of all kinds:—lives of great 
men for those interested in History, fairy tales, nature studies, 
travels and ms, 

The children are delighted, and have resorted to the library dur- 
ing vacation, as a means of enlivening dull hours. 

Fellow teachers in out-of-the-way country places, do not think 
this an impossible scheme for you. Of course it means a little 
work and worry, but with the good will of the parents and chil- 
dren, wonders can be accomplished. 

Louisiana. 





Schoolroom Decorations 


Dear Help One-Anothers :— 

I have been watching to see if I could see an Alabama letter in 
your department, but I fail to find any. So, lest you think us 
Selfish, I wish to add my mite to the work. You do not know 
ow much I enjoy your letters, for I assure you that ‘‘ The Nor- 
tmal Instructor’’ is read and loved in 
well as in the Northern states. 


Many of our readers have been telling of their methods of dec- 
Grating their schoolrooms. Some of these, indeed all of them, I 


What do you teachers think about Cor- | 


our dear old Southland as | 














“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook and Good- 
fellow. Contains more than one hundred and fifty 
pieces of only a few lines each, expressed in the sim- 
plest language. For the wee ones. Paper binding, 15 
cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E. C. and L. J. Rook. 
A collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces 
Dialogues, and Tableaux. Contains over one hundred 
pieces. For children of six years, Paper binding, 15 
cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collectiori of itations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. and L. J. 
Rook. Bright, cheery, wholesome recitations by the 
most popular authors. For children of twelve years. 
Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of fresh and crisp reci- 
tations adapted to the various needs of young people’s 
entertainments. For children of fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. a A Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and fresh, and 
arranged for special days and seasons, as well as for 

eneral occasions. For children of ten years. Paper 
jinding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoe. 
maker. Everything specially written for this volume. 
One of the best daktese books in print. For children 
of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. and 
L. J. Rook. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. 
All specially prepared, directions simple, everything 
taking. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Composed of a number of original and simple plays 
short comedies, and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced and sure of success. Paper binding, 
25 cents. « . 


DRILLS,AND MARCHES. By E. C. and L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, 
ete. Fullest directions. Paper binding, 25 cents, 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces are original 
creations of the compiler and many of the others were 
never before published. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For School Entertainments 


The Recitation, Dialogue, Pantomime, Drill, Motion Song, or Play that 
you are looking for is probably in one of the books named below. We 
are specialists in this sort of material. Write to us for suggestions. 











CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations, 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and most 
— humorous recitation books ever published. 

ontains many of the best humorous selections in 
print. Paper binding, 30 cents. 





CHOICE DIALOGUES. Ry Mrs.J.W. Shoemaker. This 
is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book in print, 
being adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or day- 
school, to public and private entertainments, and to 
young people or adults, Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker, All the pieces are clean, bright, and 
taking. They can be given on ~~ ordinary stage or 
eee toy and require no difficult costumes. Paper 
vinding, 30 cents, 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. Entirely 
new and original drills with many unique features, 
There are nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the 
more popular are the Brownie, Taper, Maypole, Rainbow, 
Tennis, Easter, Ring aud Scarf Drills. Piper binding, 
30 cents. 


SELECT SPZ3CHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John 
H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared for college 
use and containing a superior collection of short prose 
extracts from the enya hagageey and writers of all ages 
and nations, Paper binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher 
after new and novel material for entertainments will, 
after seejng this book, exclaim, ‘'I have found it'’— 
found just what is wanted for use in Day-school, Sun- 
day-school, at Church Socials, Teas, and other Festivals, 
4 for Parlor or Fireside Amusement. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 
Rook and Goodfellow. The best way to raise money for 
benevolent purposes is by entertainntents, This unique 
volume contains a great abundance of new material 
especially prepared for such occasions. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES, AND PANTOMIMES. The 
features in this volume are adapted to Parlor Entertain- 
ments, School and Church Exhibitions, and the Amateur 
stage. Much of the material was specially written. 
Paper binding, 30 cents, 


SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. 
Mclatyre, This book contains an abundance of the best 
amateur and professional vaudeville material. There 
are jokes, monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, Sketches, 
parodies and sbort farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers or they will be sent ,. __' upon receipt of price to any address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: 905 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


MIDDLENENS PROFIT 





Size 6 ft. x3 ft. 
Size 8 ft.xq ft. 
Size 1o ft. x § ft. 
Size 12 ft. x6 ft. 


FOR SCHOOLS 
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Why not purchase a new flag for 
Washington’s Birthday Exercises? 


My Prices 


$1.80 Postage extra 14c 
2.50 ” * $06 
3.70 ee se oSc 
5.00 . oS. aae 


My flags are made of the very best wool bunting and 
the workmanship is in accordance with the U. S. 
ernment specifications. 
superior quality. 


Gov- 
This is proof positive of their 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


S WHOLESALE | 
Y EVERYTHING 
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$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative ; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet ; tellx how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOPREADER'S dso LATION, si 





e Lady to advertise our goods lo- 
cally. Several weeks home work. 
* Salary $12.00 per week, $1.00 a day 


for expenses. Saunders Co., Dept. B.. 46 Jackson Blvd, Chicago. 








106 The Baldwin, ad. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


From Teacher to Pupil 


Our Beautiful School Souvenirs are the Most Appropriate Gifts for 
Occasions. 


Close of School, Holiday or Anniversary O 
They are prepared especially for each school and contain the names of the School, Teacher, School Officers and of all the 
Pupils. his gives them an individual quality which cannot be had by any ordinary card or gift. 

Inexpensive, yet Elegant. Our Styles are the Very Finest. Our Work is the Very Best. 


We have been makin 
years, and have supplie 


year. 


se@med to demand. 


In harmony with this practice we are presenting a New 


Souvenir for 1907. 


Water Color Souvenir 


handsomest eve? offered 
to schools, dt is made up of two or more cards, according to the 


This new style of Souvenir is the 


number of pupils’ names, each 5x84 inches in size. 
The outside or cover card bears hand- 
some designs, painted especially for us, and beautifully printed in 
colors by the three-color process, a method by which the effect of 
The expensive and artistic 


tied together with silk cord, 


water-color painting is best reproduced. 


process has never been presented before in school cards. 
ferent designs of cover cards are included in each order—Girl’s Face 
Maypole, Landscape, Three Kittens, 

We make this Souvenir in the following styles : 

With names.—The second card contains the 
name and location of the school, names of schoo! officers, teacher 
the special features which have served to make 
One dozen or less, $1.15; 


gs dbove 
Water Color No. 1. 


and all of the pupils 
all of our Souvenirs so popular. Price. 


each additioual Souvenir, 5 cents. 


The Photograph of teacher or school house is placed on second 
For one dozen or less 30 cents and 1 cent for 
each additional Souvenir, added to price of No. 1. 

The first card is the same as in 
The second card, instead of any names, has some inspiring 
No names, either of teacher or pupils, 
are printed on this. Price. One dozen or less 70 cents ; each addition- 


card ifdesired. Price. 


Water Color No. 2. Without Names 
No. I. 
Quotations printed thereon 


al Souvenir 4 cents. 


Water Color No. 3. Names and Quotations.—The Quotation card 
Price. Add to price of No, 1, 


and that with names are both used, 
i‘4 cents for each Souvenir. 
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Harvard Souvenir 


Size, 6x274 inches. Covers, ripple white flex- 
ible board neatly embossed, with or without 

hotograph,or with U. S. Flag printed in colors. 

riee. With p'iotograph, one dozen or less, 
$1.15; cach additional Souvenir 6 cents. With- 
out photograph, one dozen or less, go cents; 
each additional Souvenir 4 cents. With Flag, 
one dozen or less, $1.00; each additional Sou- 
venir, 5 cents, 


these School Souvenirs for eleven 
more than one hundred thousand 
schools with them. Teachers once using, re-order year after 
During this time we have greatly improved our styles, 
aud have made frequent changes, adding new ones as occasion 








THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TEACHER or of the School 
building . pct Ak ired. This is a 
v7 ee jleature, enables teacher 

| tg graph with a S 


sent by you- 
copies are of a high order, often better even than the original. 











The Statesman-Author 
Souvenirs 


In some features, we think this is the most artistic Souvenir 
we have ever issued. It is equal in appearance to many of 
the expensive art cards which you find for sale in the stores. 
These Souvenirs consist of a folded booklet, 84x54 inches in 
size, the covers being of dark gray Art Board. Aninner sheet 
of fine paper bears a finely printed vignetted half-tone picture 
of the person named, and also extracts from his sayings. An 
oval aperture in the cover shows this portrait as part of the 
cover. The names of the school, teacher and pupils appear 
upon inner pages, thus preserving this distinctive individual 
feature, united with a handsome and valuable artcard. The 
Souvenirs are tied with silk cord. The following are the 
personages who are represented in the series: 


STATESMEN:—Washington, Jefferson, Clay, 
Lincoin, McKinley, 
AUTHORS:—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. 


Order either Statesman Souvenirs or Author Souvenirs or 
both. Unless otherwise specified an assortment will be made 
up from the series ordered, or you can make your own selec- 
tions from the names in one or both series. You can in this 
way have if desired, all of one personage for some special oc- 
casions,as for instauce,a Washington, Lincoln or Longfellow 
Birthday Celebration, Programs or exercises for such special 
days can be inserted. 


Price. One dozen or less $1.20. Each additional one 5 cts. 


Webster, 


The cards are 


Four dif- 





Yale Souvenir 


Size @4 x 64 inches. Covers of fine quality, buff color, tastily 
embossed, pt inted in colors, deckled edges. We furnish this Souvenir 
ylain, or with Photograph or U.S. Flag in colors, as may be desired. 
rice. One dozen or less, 1.05; each additional Souvenir 4'4 cents. 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.35; each additional Souvenir, 
With flag, one dozen or less, $1.10; each additional Souvenir, 


Elite Souvenir 


This is the same in size and general arrangment asthe Harvard, 
shown atthe left. It differs only in the color of the outside cards, 
which areof brown flexible board, printed in rich colored ink. This 
is furnished in photograph style ouly. Price. One dozen or less 
$1.08: each additional Souvenir 4'4 cents. 


To Be Read Before Ordering 


1. State plainly which style you want. 
Sead, plainly written, the name or number of your school, date desired on 
souvenir, ape F gnu own name, and the names of such of the school officers, if 
any, as you wish to appear on the souvenir, and the names of the pupils. It is 
important that great care shonld be exercised iu giving this infor- 
mation as the accuracy of our work depends entirely on this. Re- 
member that we are not as familiar with these uamesas you age 
and that they should be very plainly written. 
3. Nambertoorder. Our prices are based on the assumption that 
each order will be for at least as many souvenirs as there are names tobe 
on them. 
4. Cashshould accompany all orders, Remit by postal or express 
monty order if possible. 
. We accuracy, and send souvenirs by mail or express 


7 cepts. 
5 cents. 


‘ 


5 
prepaid. 

6. If photograph style is ordered, either the picture of school 
building, photograph of teacher or that of some prominent person 
can be used. We make the reproductions from any good photograph 
sent us, and guarantee them to be as good aa the one from which we repvo- 
duce. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
of sender on beck. We will return them uninjured. 

7. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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have found quite interesting and instructive. But, do you know 
I am sometimes made to wonder how you can keep your roonts 
neat and clean with so much drapery and other decorations as some 
of you describe. 

I do not wish to find fault or to make undue criticism, but, seri. 
ously, I can not but feel that so much decorating would detrag 
rather than add to our rooms. Think of tie dust that these wij 
catch: and hold! And then, I fear, it will lead the pupils to ag. 
mire an excessive display rather than the simple and neat decora. 
tions that will always last. I think we cannot be too careful of 
the examples we set before our pupils, for: it is mostly in thei; 
school days that their ideas of attractiveness are formed. Let ys 
decorate our schoolrooms as we should like them to decorate thej; 
homes in after years. A nicely painted or papered wall upon 
which are hung a few well selected pictures, mottoes, or maps, with 
neat curtains at the windows, will give real enjoyment to ourselye; 
and to our pupils. At the same time it will teach them a ile 
but never the less lasting lesson of neatness, taste and order, | 
like flowers in the schoolroom, and a fern or a palm will add 
interest and beauty to the room. 
















VIOLET, Alabama, 














In Old Virginia 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Since the Help-One-Another Club has been of so much _ ineres 
to me, I wish to express my appreciation and add my mite from 
personal experience. 

Imagine my delight upon seeing this.— ‘‘Correct results are ex. 
pected from primaries in arithmetic rather than reasoning.’’ Thi; 
has been my opinion,—that the fundamental principles of arithme. 
tic should first be thoroughly mastered, then we have a basis for 
reasoning. The pupils just beginning subtraction find it an easy 
and delightful task if, instead of the scientific terms, we substitute 
‘*The rich man and the beggar.’’ Then follows a very natural dia. 
logue betweenthem. The beggar says, ‘‘ Please give me a roll.” 
The rich man complies with the request even though he must go 
to his next neighbor to borrow. 

Picture the beggar weary, tattered, and hungry, begging some. 
times for apples, pears, biscuits, loaves, anything. The child finds 
himself interested and really masters the principle of subtraction 
without knowing it. 

We find the intermediates so slow to reason. They come to class 
—‘‘I can’t work thisone.’’ Explain the problem under discussion, 
have all work it, place similar original problem after problem 
upon the board, have them worked upon slates. Before we are 
through the children understand them thoroughly; but do not be 
satisfied,—have the pupils prepare original problems under these 
heads for next recitation, and require work and results to be made 
very plain. All these are worked on the board by the whole class, 
Let the pupil whose paper is under consideration give necessary 
explanation. 

This method, we find, gives a better and more lasting grasp of 
the underlying principles and encourages self-reliance as in no 
other method we have ever tried. First, remember the teacher 
must show her absolute independence of text-book before she asks 
the child to do so. 

This original plan works admirably in multiplication. Have 
the work in bill form, let each pupil name an article he wishes to 
purchase at store, require him to give price he wishes to pay, place 
this bill as itemized upon board and have children copy and find 
amount of bill. Then have them itemize the trade they can take 
to store to pay the bill; find amount of this, find the difference. 
Is it credit or debit? If we are in debt call for volunteer contri- 
butions until the debt is paid. 

When the bill is finished, the class has worked twenty or more 
examples in multiplication, two in addition and one in subtraction, 
besides learning form of bill and rule for writing dollars and 
cents. The books, pencils, knives, tops, ribbons, candies, dolls, 
etc. have held the attention of the entire class and you dismiss 
them clamoring for another such lesson. 

Perhaps my plan for the history class is very familiar to you, 
but as an original one I will pass it on. In assigning a_ lesson we 
say, ‘‘Let each pupil prepare ten questions, let these be known 
only to yourself, and be prepared to answer in case no one else 
can.’’? The teacher is also prepared, as she doesn’t like the idea of 
a class asking questions she caunot answer without the book. If 
arbitrary answers are given, let the pupil have privilege of referring 
to book. This plan brightens the dullest lesson, for the children 
try so hard to ask questions that no one can answer, and do not 
seem to realize that in trying to stump the others they are solving 
a of cause and result, and are gaining a splendid know- 
edge of the history of our country. 

In final review, or for a change, write as many subjects as there 
are pupils: let the children draw these and write a story for next 
lesson. - 

Why should a teacher work herself to death toamuse and interest 
children? Why can we not direct their work in such a manner 
that the children may have the advantage of brain activtiy and ex- 
pansion? 

One great advantage of allowing the pupils to prepare questions 
for recitation in history as well as other studies is, that the pupil's 
bent of mind is shown, and in following this train cf thought ad- 
vanced by the pupil the more important subjects are reached. 

S. B. Rowan, Raphine., Va. 
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Guessing fw 


Here is a game we call ‘‘Guessing.’’ It not only rests the chil- 
dren, but also teaches them concentration of thought. 

Let a child run quickly and tcuch any object in the room, nam- 
ing it as he touches it, and then pass to his seat. Call a 
one and have him touch and name the same object Number one 
did, then touch and name another and be seated. A third child 
touches and names in order these two objects and adds another tv 
the list and so on, each child touching and naming in order, all 
the objects that have been chosen, each time adding ene new on° 
to the list. Often times bright pupils will remember and name i: 
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mdelicious—highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair é 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade-mark on 
Peristere’e every can. 
HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
4/7 EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 ' Dorchester, Mass. 
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le a roll." ? e 
must go We'll Send You This 
ng some. SWITCH 
hild finds s 
ii fd bON APPROVAL 
,or any other article you may 
Ae rig select from our large new 
SCussion, s ° 
problem Catalog illustrating all the latest 
ae Paris Fashions 
dO not be . . . 
ler thes in Hair Dressings 
be made Our immense business, the largest 
dle class, of its kind in the world, enables us 
necessary to buy and sell at big money- 
saving prices. 
grasp of These switches are extra short stem 
as in no made of splendid quality selected human 
i’ : hair, and to match any ordinary shade. 
eacher 2oz., 20 in,, = .95 
she asks 2oz., 22 in.; : e 1.25 
2 1-2 02,, 24 in, - ‘ 2.25 
Light Weight Wavy Switeh, . . . 2.50 
|. Have Featherweight Stemless Switeh, 22 in, 
Pug natural wavy, . . . . » 4.95 
vishes to 200 other sizes and grades of Switches 
v lace - . . R 7 ‘ 50e, to $25.00 
pe) p Pompadour, Natural Curly, o : . 2,45 
and find Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $6.00 to $60.00 
can take Send sample of your hair and describe 
f article you want. We will send prepaid 
erence, on approval. If you find it perfectly satis- 
contri- factory and a bargain, remit the amount, 
r If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar and 
gray om >. alittle more expensive; 
write for estimate. 
Or more Our Free Catalog also contains a valu- 
raction, able articleon ‘“‘The Proper Care of the 
air." Write us today. 
ars and 
, dolls, PARIS FASHION CO. 
dismiss Dept. 192, 209 StateSt,, Chicago 
1o you Largest Mail Order Hair Mer- 
pi chants in the World. 
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order twenty five objects. 
for thinking while on the way. 


the rest of the pupils. 


M. E. Guptit 


the fun of the ‘‘game.’’—PRESIDENT. ] 





Diversions for Friday 


I aim to have on Fridays, some change fro 
tine. 


among the pupils; who read according to the 
held. 
In my history class I use a history game. 


and call on some pupil toproceed with it. 
ing place, calling on another pupil, etc. 
timid pupils. 

When I have a few minutes, usually just be 


ures. 
pupil. 

Pressed autumn leaves can be made very 
rosin with a hot iron. 


one and one half. 
wall, using the autumn leaves as a frame. 


The children love them, as they nearly all 


as a change from the regulation school songs. 


north of you. 
Creek ; there are so many odd items to gather 
you ever saw the old colored woman there— 
in the days of the Civil War—see if you can 


dents. And have you a Literary Club in C? 
‘*The Monday Club,’’ in Marshall, and thei 
just the thing to use in Grammar and High 





Game for Rainy Day 

(A Geography Game) 
letter,—for example ‘‘A,’’ and then throw a 
other pupil. 
with ‘‘A,"’ before the pupil in the center can 


not, the one to whom the handkerchief was 
center of the room, and calls the letter. The 


I find interesting and helpful, though of cor 


| new game, 





1 (Cape in Virginia) and 2 (Cape on Virgi 
were going to have a birthday party. They 1 


ton) to you.’’ She then told them that 10 ( 
their oldest sister, had received a severe II 
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BROWN & BROWN, 25 N. Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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—“ To Prove its Worth 
’ The ONLY WAY to tell the cause of 
falling hair in men and women is to 
Va make a MICROSCOPIO EXAMINA- 
“7 TION of the hair. When the DIS- 
i ZASE is KNOWN the CURE CAN BE 
PRESCRIBED. send a few hairs to 
Prof. J. H. Austin, the 30 years’ Bealp Specialist and Bacter- 
iologist and receive ABSOLUTELY FREE a diagnosis of your 
ne. a Booklet on Care of ey and ~~ yr iy — 
»medy which he will prepare for you. Enclose 2 cent posta 
PROF, J. H. AUSTIN, 1206 McVICKER’S THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 
chil- it 
‘oil Goitre Cure 
cond THE BEST,CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY 
» IN THE WORLD. 
= Our MEDICATED GorTRE BANDAGE is 
+hild a convenient, soothing appliance, worn 
at night and cures while you sleep. The 
ae Bandage absorbs the swelling and the | 
, all Goitre disappears in a few days. 16 vears 
one success, Write for free Treatise ou 





Goitre, full particulars, etc. . 
PRYSICIANS (0. 42 Siates Bide. Cincienati. Obie. 
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| cake, instead of cinnamon. 
had been burned and tasted 14 (mountains of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


These may be in any, part of the room. 
The game should be played quickly so as to allow very little time 


Another guessing game is this. Let one child turn his back to 
Have some one write the name of some ob- 
ject, animal, person or place on the board. Let someone describe, 
while the one who cannot see the name guesses. 
and much valuable review work can be given in this way. 


A useful game for dark, or rainy days, especially as it gives a 
child a chance to move about, in an orderly way, besides having 


For my reading classes I often use cut np stories. 
agraph is pasted on each card, the cards numbered, and distributed 


Icut ships of card- 
board, and write on each a historical question with its answer. I 
ask the questions in rotation, the pupil answering correctly re- 
ceiving the slip. The object, of course, is tosecure the most slips. 
An-interesting and instructive pastime is to commence a story 
He stops at an interest- 
This is good practice for 


NAOMI HINKLEY, 


This is great fun 


, Rockford, Minn. 


m the regular rou- 
One par- | 


number of the card 














fore dismissal, I ask 


some practical question, often along the line of weights and meas- 
The pupil answering correctly, asks one, in turn, of another 


pretty by applying 
Last year the children brought pictures 
from magazines, which I pasted on cardboard about three feet by 
We had three of these which I tacked on the | 


Before I close I wish to mention the teaching of popular songs. 


have a_ pleasing air. 


Many can be found not toosentimental, which delight the children 


Coldwater, Mich. 


[You have a pleasant place in which to teach, Miss Hinkley. I 
like that region and once spent several months at Marshall, just 
When you write your State booklet describe Battle 


about that place. If 
famous for her share 
collect some stories 


that have not been printed. She told me several strange war inci- 


There isa fine one, 
r programs would be 
School work. I was 


a member of it for awhile, and have never seen a better Club. Cail 
again, and bring us some more ‘‘helps.’’—PRESIDENT. | 


Have one pupil stand in the center of the room and say a certain 


handkerchief at an- 


If the pupil to whom the handkerchief is thrown can 
give the name of a city, place, town, county or country beginning 


count ten, the pupil 


in the center has to throw the handkerchief at another person; it 


thrown steps to the 
whole alphabet can be 


used, each letter in turn; or a letter can be given at random. This 


se itis notatalla 


‘*HYACINTH,”’ 


A Friday Afternoon Exercise 


nia) were twins, and 
1ad sent invitations to 


3 (a state in Eastern part of United States), 4(city in Texas), 5 (city 
in South Dakota), and 6 (city in Montana), when 7 (siate in Southern 
United States) came in and said, ‘‘I have something to tell you 
which I 8 (Cape on North Carolina) will bea g (Cape on Washing- 
Lake in Switzerland), 


(city in Switzerland) 


which made her so nervous that she put 12 (city in Guiava) into the 
The 13 (plural of Island in Pacific. ) 


Appalachain system). 


This made the boys feel somewhat bad, when they saw Roy com- 
ing onthe 15 (arm of Mediterranean Sea) 16 (Islands north of Eng- 


| land). 


bles and gave each a stick of 17 (peninsula in Mexico) 


their sister ran off to lielp clean the 18 (coun 


He stopped to taik to them, and he laughed at their trou- 


; and while 


try in Asia), the boys 


admireda fine 19 (Island of Mediterranean) cane which Roy carried. 


1. Henry. 2. Charles. 3. Virginia. 
Helena. 7. Georgia. 8. 
12. Cayenne. 

17. Yucatan. 


Fear. 9g. 
13. Sandwiches. 
18. China. 


11. Bern, 
16. Shetland. 
[Do you know Dr. Rice, Miss Foutch? 


| BERTHA Fo 
| 


what, with your region, having visited Mangolia and 


We used to leave the train (for Magnolia) at 
you could make a very interesting booklet 


Disappointment. 10, 
14. Smoky. 15. 
19. Cypress. 

Iam acquainted, some- 


UTCH, Logan, Iowa, 


4. Austin. 5. Pierre. 6. 


Geneva, 


Black. 


Woodbine. 
Logan. I think that 


on Harrison County. 


Give one chapter to its history, and tell about the Mormans there: 
one chapter should be on the trees, and one on the animals found 


there. Are there any ‘‘bayoux’’ near you? 


than one life had been lost in those waters. 


| 

' 

| had many stories connected with them; tragedies, often, as more 
| 

| 

i 


The onesat Woodbine 


I have never seen such 


streams elsewhere ; so that a description of them would be ‘‘some- 


thing new’’ for your booklet.—PRESIDENT. ] 


L. E.Waterman Co., 173 B’dway, N. Y. 


the chief tool 
of education in 
school and college, 
because it keeps pace 
with thought,is always 
feady, is never tired, 


keeps clean, and is easily \ 


filled. Indeed,a scholar is 


For sale by best dealers 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
$1.00 A DOZEN 





We copy the photograph sent by you 
and guarantee it to be as good « 
original, (many times it is better on 
account of better materials which 
We mount it upon fine photo 
inches 


use), 
cards, 4x6 or 
size, according to the style best suited 
to the original, and you have a photo- 
$4.00 or 


356 x5'% 


graph equal to those costing 


upwards, 
mounts as 


Kither white or 
desired. Larger 


proportionately low prices. 


for samples. 


SPECIAL SOUVENIR POST CARD 


and we will 


Send usa photo of a person or view 


copy it by our special photo process upou post 
ecards, thus providing you with a unique Souvenir 
Price, nity cents a dozen; three cents 

tional from the same photo. 


Card 


for each one add 


ART DEPT., F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y, 


the 


we 


ash gray 
sizes at 
Just the 
thing for teachers who wish to distrib- 


ute a number of photographs. Send 


in 






















ease. 


> ae 
| Sulphur, Tea, Rowe 
mary Leaves, Borogly« 
erin, Alcohol, Perfume 

Ask your druggist for 
new kind.”” The 
kind that does not change 
the color of the hair. 


Glycerin, 
cum, Bay Rom, 


—__/ It is now positively known 

that falling hair is caused by 
agerm, hence is a regular germ dis- 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, as now 
made from the “revised formula,” 
promptly stops falling hair because 
it destroysthe germs which produce 
thistrouble. Italso destroys the 






























TEACHERS, oO 


teaching 


Write E, 


* Course by mail whi 


M. WOLF, MGR., GSWEGO, 


Business School News. 
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and 

one-half pricés you must og A 
tterns will delight you, our 

Whe big book also 


burt 
YOU 
FREE 





use and all 
SEARS. R7eEBUCK 


mense variety, 
beautiful patterns, 
a at aston i 
low 
own o 
wall 


sell you direct on factory cost 


free sample 
and do the job 
simp: 


free if you buy from 
tain, as explained 
k, is more 
at once for our new Wall Pa 


Sample Book and see for hovy little money 
‘ou can paper one reom or your entire 


new offers, 
& CO., Chicago. 


our great 





liberal than ever. 












ty big ulars, 
per factory 





your 


for an advertising 
Perhaps I can do as 
E THIS and write for further partic- 
room 540, 
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WATCH and RING FRE 
w, om, We positively give BOTH a 
Re) Brew wind Warcuyerns 

Gola a Be Lald Ring se: with sfine 
brilliant 
diamond, 


. )) 
ou y yh 
Io wo will positively send you both wateh and ring 


d chain, 
HAMMOND WATCH ©O., Dept. 17, CHI . 


iy engraved 
told from Bolld 


gy 


or Gent's style. 














Mother’s Remedies Co.Dept. F1180- 36th St., Chica 
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cannot sell them you may return—no harm done, 
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Choice Supplementary Re 
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Beautiful Covers and Illustrations. 


idly adopted by the Best Schools Everywhere. They furnish a variety of Supple- 
e highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, the In- 


They are being ra 
mentary Reading of t 
dustries, and Literature. 


Our New Series of Five-Cent Classics 


Large, Clear Type. 


ading 








With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live 
interest in all the grades assured. A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth 


Should you not have a fund available to purchase a su 
will be surprised to see how guickiy the 
A SAMPLE OP 


“Copies of your Five-Cent Classics have been received. 


the best of its kind that [ have seen, 


upils will raise the mone 


ly, just show copies to your school and you 
HUNDREDS OF COMMENDATORY LETTERS 


The children are delighted with them, 
C. W, JOHNSON, Principal, Florence, Ala, 


This series is 


Below is the List Classified and Graded 


FIRST YEAR 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Hsop's Fables—Part I 
28 Lsop's Fables—Part I 
29 Indian Myths 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
$1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, ete.) 
40 Nursery Tales 
SECOND YEAR 
3 Little Workers( Anima! Stories) 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
46 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
a Adventures of a Brownle 
9 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 
4 Story of Washingtoy 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
46 Puss io Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
52 Story of Glass | Drop 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
64Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—IfT 
(Pennsylvania) 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—-I1T 
( Virginia) 
68 Stories of the 
(Ethan Allen and 
Mountain Boys) 


Revolution -I 
the Green 


| 
| 





69 Stories of the Revolution—IT 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha (For 
Srd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

132 Story of Franklin 


FOURTH YEAR 
5 Story of Lincoln 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
79 A Little New England Viking 
Si Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
3 Story of Printing 
#4 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
8 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors 
and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
% Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Rugene Field 
FIFTH YEAR 
8 King of the 
(Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
16 Western Pioneers 
“8 Story of Silk 
% What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Jefferson 
lI Story of Robert E. Lee 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Rell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
l4l Story of Grant 


II (Morse 


Golden River 





SIXTH YEAR 


10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
it Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irv 
ng 
22 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples 
thorne) 
2% The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant's Thanatopsis and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
(Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline ( Longfellow) 

15 Showbound ( Whittier) 

20 The Great Stone Face (Haw- 
thorne) 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and 


(Haw- 


Keats 
135 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 


17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 

19 Cotter’s Saturday Night( Burns) 

23 The Deserted Village (Gold 
smith) 

126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 

128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Cvwsar 

131 Selections from Macbeth 

142 Scott's Lady of the Lake—Can- 
tol 


Order by Number 
PRICE FIVE CENTS EACH, SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN 


Add two cents per copy for postage on orders for less thau five copies. 


TEN-CENT CLASSIC 


Ten Cents Each. 3 
Longfellow’ s Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow's Hiawatha. 


Longtellow's Evangeline, 


Clearly Printed, Bound in Stron Paper Covers. 
THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 


duction and Notes, 


Edited with Intro- 


Add 2% each for postage when less than ten copies are ordered 


AT GOD 








a 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
10 LEARN BOOKKEEPING: 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 
FIRST - CLASS BOOKKEEPER 


out of you AT YOUR OWN HOME within from 
two to six weeks’ time for $3, or return 
money? I find POSITIONS, too, FREE OF 
CHARGE, Placed a young man in position as 
bookkeeper fora railway company at $25 a 
week. on October 13; another on expert work 
for a silk manufactory at $30 a week, on Nov- 
ember 30; a young lady as bookkeeper 
house at $15 a week. on September 1. 
well for YOU. SAV 
J. H. Goodwin, Expert Accountant, 
1215 Broadway, New York. 
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Club Recreation Department. 
Hidden Geography Names. 


(Countries) 


I. He doesn’t do as I asked him to do, 

2. He said, ‘‘I am Eric, a Norseman.’’ 

3. Kind chaffeur, O permit me to pass. 

4. Why linger, man, yielding to wrong? 

5. Sing, O brightly! trip O’ lightly! 

6. The Turk eyed his foe. 

7. ‘‘The animals of Asia are the hind, os, tanager and osprey 
said the boy. “! 

8. The Chinaman wears a que because his father did. 

g. As I be Riaz, the general, you must depart! 

Key. 1. Asia. 2. America. 3. Europe. 4. Germany. 5, fy. 
poli. 6. Turkey. 7. Hindostan. 8. Quebec. 9. Siberia. 


Physiology Questions. 


1. What is the funniest bone in the body? (Humerus.) Hyp. 
erous. 

2. What flower is found in the eye? (Iris). 

3. What, bone do we study in arithmetic? (Radius). 

4. The boy who asked the miser for ten dollars had plenty of 
what? (Nerve). : 

5. What sort of girl is proud of her clothes? (Vain) vein. 

6. What did the carpenter fasten the box with? (Nails). 

MINNIE D. WILBUR, Wist, South Dakota, 

These hidden geographical names are unusually good, and every 
teacher I know of says she ‘‘can’t get enough’’ of these exercises, 
So, Miss Wilbur, if you have more of them, send them rigtit on to 
me, and I will print theth all. 

Thank you very much for your appreciative words. I love the 
work, and the workers and am very glad indeed when I can help 
the busy, earnest teachers. 

Now, permit me to quote a few lines from your letter, for] 
want the rest of the Club to know that you are in the heart of the 
Indian country. Indians are a fascinating subject for every pupil, 
And, if you want to exchange letters and specimens, you will find 
many teachers who will be delighted to exchange with you, 
Suppose you send our Club some descriptions of your Indiay 
neighbors. We shall all enjoy such a letter, Iam sure. And 
describe your schoolhouse arid the locality. Can you tell us about 
the buttes, etc.?—PRESIDENT. 

‘‘T am so interested in the Instructor, particularly the H. 0, 4. 
Club. It seems to me each number is better than the others which 
have been received. Particularly is this true of the October 
number, as Wisconsin is my native state. And away out here in 
my prairie home, with the dark-skinned Indians for my neighbors, 
I read, between smiles and tears, the description of and_ letters 
from the dear old state which will always be ‘home’.’’ 


A Lucky Thirteen. 
(Anagrams. ) 


1. Such ms as Etta’s. 
2. Roy knew. 

. Nan’s play vine. 
Go! Irage. 

We are, lad. 

Jeer newsy. 

. O thou, nail cars, 

. Hail tar, no corn. 
I darn’d holes. 

10. When pa hires M. 
11. Igain, Irv. 

12. U. C. Ten Tint Co. 
13. R. Y. Alan, M. D. 
Answer—‘ The Thirteen Colonies. ’’ 


Buried Minerals. 
1, When I went fishing last, eels were the only fish I caught. 
2. The big old cow did not come. ; 
3. Make that utensil very bright. 
4. The seneschal kicked the man down-stairs. 
5. There are quantities of pines, spruce and fir on the hills. 
Answers.—I. Steel. 2. gold. 3. silver. 4. chalk. 5. iron. 


A Bunch of Keys. 


SION hw 


os 


. A key for the poultry yard. 

A key for the race-track. 

A key for the hand organ. 

A key for the servant’s hall. . 
5. A key to ride on. 
Answers—I, turkey. 2. 

5. donkey. 


* 


I 
2. 
%. 
4. J 


jockey. 3. monkey. 4. 


Flowers. 
(Anagrams. ) 
. A nut pie—petunia. 
. A tin acorn—carnation. 
. Aring-held beet—bleeding heart. 
. A grey hand—hydrangea. 
. A main log~-magnolia. 
A lid on end--dandelion, 
. A big one—begonia. 
. A chair nest—china aster. 
g. One alder—oleander. 
. I mold rag—marigold. 
11. To live—violet. 
I saw time well—sweet william. 
. I staw air—wistaria. 
. To be sure—tube-rose. 
I cheat pa—hepatica. 
mean one—anemohe. 
17. Sine James—jessamine. 
i8. rope hot Eli—helitrope. 
19. Go to fret, men—for-get-me-not. 
20. I run game—geranium 
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Illustrated Note Books 
Frances M. Waldron. 





when the class began their year’s work on North 
jmerica pupils were required to provide themselves 
yith note books containing one hundred and fifty or more 
in which to copy notesand mount pictures which 
gould illustrate the industries and scenery of the places 
dudied. They take more pride in their books ii they 
ye uniform in style and cover as well as size. 
A title-page was left, and brief introductory notes on 
the Grand Division as a whole were entered, beginning 
on page three. The following topics were taken up: 


nd Osprey"? 
~?) 


Rs a. By hemispheres. 
b. By zones. 
ll. Boundaries. 
; a. Water. 
us.) Hum. b. Land. 
III. Size. 
a. Actual. 
b. Comparative. 


BY. 5. Tr I. Location. 


plenty of IV. Surface. 
; a. Highlands. 
om b. Lowlands. 
ae V. Drainage. 
| Dakota, a. River basins. 
end every VI. Political Divisions. 
» exercises Following this we made a detailed outline of the 


right on to [i qudy of each political division in the order given 
helow. Notes were written only on the odd numbered 
I love the pages leaving the left hand page for mounting pictures. 


can help Our books take up: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Prizes should not be awarded to one or two pupils 
in a class, but each pupil should receive one according 
to his deportment and the work he has performed. 
In a school of sixty or eighty pupils this method would 
be a little burdensome on the teacher's salary. Even 
in such a case as this, there would be faultfinding. The 
promise of a prize stimulates a few of the brighter 
pupils of a class, while others, confident, that ¢hey can 
not secure it care very little for study. : 

The proper incentives to study are the following 
desires, namely, a desire for knowledge, a desire for 
advancement, a desire for the approval of the teacher, 
a desire to do right, and a desire to be useful. 

It is the duty of the teacher to excite these desires 
in the minds of her pupils. She should begin by 
exciting interest. To do this she should set aside a 
few mizutes once a day fora general exercise. 

She can obtain objects from a great many sources, 
any of which will excite interest; for example, a leaf, 
a hat oranearofcorn. Sheshould begin by addressing 
the youngest pupils, then a fewof the older ones, 
finally, all the pupils. Using a leaf as an object of 
interest,the first questions should be somewhat like 
these (holding the leaf up): What is this? What is its 
color? What is the shape of it? Will it remain stiff 
and green? Why does it wilt? What does it hold? 

After the pupils become interested, she should talk 
with them, not’tothem. She should allow a question 
(rather dificult) to remain unanswered, and tell the 
pupils to learn what they can about it at home, and to 
be prepared to answer it during next ‘‘general ex- 
ercise.’’ j 

The pupils now become interested and the desire for 
knowledge takes root. The teacher should keep it 
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constantly increasing, by using different objects at 
different times, relating stories, anecdotes, presenting 
subjects in an interesting manner, etc. 

The desire for knowledge sends outa foliage leaf, 
this is the desire for advancement. 

Now, in regard to approval. Pupils soon learn what 
sort of person theteacheris. The one they will approve 
of most readily, is she who is pleasant, confident, 
quiet but firm, who makes few rules and who presents 
the subjects and teaches them in an interesting manner . 

The pupils realize, too, that they are learning rapidly 
with their teacher. If they like her and think that she 
has confidence in them, they will refrain from annoy- 
ing or disobeying her. So the two desires already 
mentioned sends out new branches which become 
larger every day. These new branches taken together 
constitute ‘‘the desire for approval.’’ On the tip of 
each branch comes a leaf, this is ‘‘the desire to do 
right.’”’ 

From the axils of the branches peduncles spring, and 
on each of these a flower cluster is raised. All these 
flower clusters taken together form the last grand 
desire—‘‘the desire to be useful.'' The teacher has 
attained her object ,she has nourished the plant since 
she made the seed germinate by exciting interest, till 
it is now in bloom. It will seed itself. Her work is 
performed. 

Thus we see how to obtain these proper incentives 
to study. 

But the teacher should constantly keep in mind, 
‘*That as she is, so is the school;’’ ‘‘Thatshe must not 
only teach, she must also train,’’ and ‘‘ That her in- 
fluence will be powerful according to her own spiritual 
and moral nature. 
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United States, Dominion of Canada, Danish America, 
Mexico, Central America. 

The United States was studied by industrial sections, 
with special emphasis on scenery as well. The notes 
foreach of the five sections and outlying territories 
were on such topics as: 

I. Name. 
II. Location 

1. By parallels and meridians. 

2. By water and land boundaries. 
III. Description. 

1. Climate. 

2. Soil. 

3. Population. 

a. Density. 








b. Kind (native, foreign, etc.) 
IV. Parts. 
1. States. 
2. Territories. 
(Capital opposite each. ) 
V. Industries. 

To be taken in order of importance for each section, 
and the list of important products of each placed after 
the description of the work. 

VI. Items of Interest 
To inelude historical and scenic points, such as: 
1. Mountains ; 
. Rivers 
3. Summer Resorts 
. Cities. 
5. Miscellaneous. 

Such books might be adapted toany Grand Division, 
but it is easier to find pictures for ourowncountry. By 
this plan geography has become a real live subject for 
us, and each year the pupils in the lower grade begin 


Nn 


+ 





saving pictures for next year’s work, some already hav- 
ing fine collections. They get them from magazines and 
all available sources, and exchanges are made where 
more than one of a kind is found. By investing a few 
cents in railroad guides, beautiful views of the most 
attractive spots in our country can be had. One which 
is e-pecially rich in Rocky Mountain scenery is 
“Wonderland, 1906’’ which is sent out for five cents in 
stamps by the Northern Pacific Railroad. Ordinary 
advertising pictures are good to show the industries. 
Some of the pictures which ‘‘Normal Instructor’’ and 
“Teachers World’’ gave in the articles on Commercial 
Geography during the past year or more have been 
given as prizes to those whose books were deserving of 
special merit. 

One girl who was below grade in everything but 
drawing, and discouraged over all her work, has become 
so interested in her note Sook that she seldom misses 
in geography and this leads her to have new hope in 
all subjects. 

The moito before the pupils in all this work was, 
“Make your last page the best.’’ 





Exciting Interest in Study 
Kate E. Ryan. 


The paramount question to the teacher and the one, 
Which she should consider most, is: ‘‘How can I 
excite an interest among my pupils?’’ If she fails here, 
she will meet with much more difficulty in governing 
her school, 

She must not make the common mistake of raising 
an artificial excitement, that will last fora few days, 
or of offering prizes as incentives to study. She must 
Present motives and employ methods that will excite 
an abiding interest—an interest that will not only 
continue during the term of school, but continue after 








; School days have passed away. 


Here at last is an 
encyclopedia, the 
product of the great- 
est minds of the 
English speaking 
world, which will 4. 
meet the need of = 
everybody, at a 
price everybody can afford. An encyclopeedia absolutely new from A to Z, the very latest, 
most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should put it in every home. 


Nelson's Encyclopedia 


_ Everybody's Book of Reference 


FRANK MOORE COLBY,M.A., New York, American Editor, GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., 
Edinburgh, European Editor. With over 600 contributors, each the authority in his field 





There are two ways of making encyclopedias. One is toreprint old material in 
bright, new volumes, sprinkling in accounts of a few late well known events for “talking 
points,” and selling the whole set at a low price. This kind is made in 90 days and 
is dear at any price. j 

The right way, the method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, is tle 
slow, careful and costly process of building an entirely new work, treating every subject 
from the latest viewpoint and sparing neither time nor expense to insure accuracy, com- 
pleteness and clearness. It required eight years’ work by 600 experts, and an outlay of 
over Half a Million Dollars before we could offer a single set of Nelson's Encyclopedia for 
sale. Of the result of this vast undertaking, one great literary authority, Zhe New York 
Times, says: ‘lt seems as though the ideal encyclopedia had been found for readers of 
English.” 

There are also two ways of selling encyclopedias. We could charge the same high 
prices at which former encyclopedias of the first class have sold, and find a market among 
those who could afford it, and who usually buy new things; or we could make tl © price 
less than half the amount at which a complete and reliable encyclopaedia has ever been 
sold, thus appealing toa greater number of people, and depend upon the sale of many i 
thousands of sets for the return of our money. 4 

We have chosen the latter course. Nelson's Encyclopedia was »roduced bv the , 
same costly process as former high grade works of reference and is the first ency- 
clopedia of unquestioned standing and reliability to be sold ata price so low. eS 
We ask less than half the usual charge, because there are thousands of people <= Th 
anxious to have a complete reference work of the best class who have been & N ae 
unwilling to pay the high price heretofore necessary to get it, and who 4) re 
have gone without, rather than buy one of uncertain quality. co 37 tah Se 

Nelson’s Encyclopedia is the work for which you have been waiting > New York ° 





There are 12 large octavo volumes (7 x 10 inches in size), 7,500 pages, over 60,000 sub- ‘ 

jects and 5,000 illustrations —a magnificent reference library, complete and modern e Please send me 
to which you will never apply in vain for whatever information you seek. The price, } ; j 

} z A your handsomely il- 
is remarkably low, and the terms of small monthly payments so easy that no < ! é 
one need hesitate a moment to order the set. é ustrated Free Book 


describing and showing 


<- 
HANDSOME BOOK AND v Nelson’s Encyclopaedia, 
SPECIMEN Paces SENT F REE Pfs: St 


e pages, maps, prices, terms 
We have prepared an interesting and instructive 32-page book which fe) ard your Special Discount Offer 
fully describes Nelson’s Encyclopadia; gives examples of its many Ry Advance Subscribers. as an- 
beautiful illustrations and maps in black and colors; shows the type, ° nounced in the Feb: N Ins 
paper and general style of the work, and tells all about the wonder- re) : SB ENS SECT Meme SS 
fanty low prices and easy monthly payment plan. We want to send & structor. It is understood thar this 
you this book, together with our Special Discount Offer to Ad- ad does not place me under any obliga. 
vance Subscribers. Nine volumes are now ready for delivery, 6 tion to purchase 
and this Discount Offer will be withdrawn in December when 2 zi 
the whole set of twelve volumes will be finished & 
Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pcges g aD sxkn nn cptaweneel ctscsnedsteedese eoccece 
and take advantage of this money saving offer. Rd 
COSCBPALIOMs oo ccvccccccee cccccces ceececcoce: ceece 
THOS. NELSON & SONS ; 
37 East i8th Street, New York iis ccacoust sated iewscednices abuts nipans sone 
Also Publishers of The American Standard Bible : 
Town. ...+s. Ceeees 156060 CocmeMeBecce obec 010 00eseeeee® 
























a Year 
om for Life 


F YOU WISH TO 

save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable invest- 
ment than we have to 
offer- more profitable than 
life insurance—safe as city 
real estate, yet not so costly— 
better than a savings bank, 
for the return is greater. 

We have full and complete 
literature, showing conclus- 
ive facts, logical figures and 
definite reference of good 
character, proving beyond 
any doubt that our propo- 
sition is bona fide, certain 
and profitable. Our booklets 
give “‘reasons,” and those 
who can spare from $5 to $25 
a month can provide for 
old age and protect themselves against the ravages 
of time, the chances of poverty and the misfortune 
of ill-health by securing a competent income that 
will cover all necessary living requirements, 















ONE OF OvUR 
15 MONTH-OLD TREES 


It is worth your time to ask for our booklets— 

do this today in justice to your future. It is not 
only the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber can never be fully supplied 

a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold 
mine-—our booklets tell you the facts that have taken 
years to prove—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. 
Our booklets will prove to you that five shares in this 
investment, paid for at the rate of $25 a month, will 
bring you an average return of 25 per cent. on your 
money during the period of seven years and an an- 
This investment in- 
sures absolutely the safety of your future. The man 
or woman who owns five shares in our rubber plan- 
tation intropical Mexico need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for after. 


nual income of $1,500 for life. 


years—-you are safe—absolutely and certainly—our 
booklets will prove these statements—write for them 
today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co. 
1109 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, California 

















Superfluous Hair 
Destroyed forever 


FREE to Any Lady. 1703. re afta 


disfiguring growth of hair, or any other blemish on 


face, neck, arms or hands, write me at once and I 
. will tell you FREE how to DESTROY I 

FOREVER, Many claim to REMOVE the hai: 
(temporarily). I enable you to absolutely kill it 
forever, in your own home, privately, painlessly, 
without the slightest risk of bad effects, and at the 
same time to secure @ perfect complexion and BE 

BEAUTIFUL, Don'texperi th dang 
apparatus, lotions liquids, powders, etc. My method 
is indorsed by scientists and doctors, and is guar- 
an by me. ($100,000 assets back of 
my guarantee.) Write to-day and be glad 

forever, Remember this offer is free. 

, piv.write me, D. J. MAHLER, 

‘oe | 14224 Pawtucket Ave., East Providence, R.E. 














It Is Easy T 


beautiful "73> by 
sel only a few jars 
“Stotker's daive” at os cents 
a jar, The greatest cure 
known for Catarrh and] 


Every jar anteed | 
It doesn’t pay to sell trash. 
Sell Mother's Salve; what the people want and will buy egele 
jand see how rny ow can earn this fine quality Wi 
Set of 14 full size » 6 af. tan Rettla, 9 of. Oe 4 
size selling 2 doz. Also Tea 
Sets, Iron Beds, Silverware, Rugs, Clocks, Curtains, Kitchen 
Cabinets, Skirts, Furniture and anything in houschold goods 
NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE, 
Just send mame and adress and we will maf! sixjars with large! 


Rasialacti 


premium iist and full & 4 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Mental Abnormalities 
By R. D. Carmichael 


The purpose of this article is to briefly answer these questions :— 
In what way and how much does the school originate and develop 
abnormalities? Howare the evils to be corrected? 

Specific answers to these questions depend largely upon the 
teacher and the school. The ideal teacher with ideal surroundings 
would never develop any abnormalities, but would gradually correct 
those already existing. But, unfortunately, we have neither ideal 
teachers nor ideal surroundings, and the result is frequent abnor- 
malities inour school children. To get at the seat of this evil and 
to eratlicate it, requires an earnest endeavor. 

The first mistake is usually made at the beginning of the child’s 
school life. He comes to us at about the age cf six. We are 
accustomed to making a mistake as to how much he has already 
developed. We decide frequently, on reasons of heredity alone, that 
a certain boy is more fully developed along one line than another. 
While it may be true, nothing of this kind shouid infiuence our 
school work. We are very liable to err in forming such 
conclusions with no more basis than the principles of heredity. 
We do not know how much of the parent's mental condition 
depends upon acquired characteristics. We can not say that a man 
has a natural bent for any line of work because he is specially apt 
in thatdirection. His power may be acquired altogether by dint 
of attentionand hard work. If obtained in this way, he transmits 
none of these characteristics to his off-spring. Having decided 
that a child has a certain special development in one line, we ne- 
glect to sufficiently train him in that direction, and thus is begun 
some work which will result in an abnormally developed mind. 
This is the first mistake in theschoolroom. Its intensity depends 
upon associated facts. 

Mental development in the child occurs by stages—by periods. 
Our courses of study should be so arranged as to give just the right 
training at exactly the right time. Any mistake in our arrange- 
ment increases the time required by the pupil, leaves the mind 
not so well trained, and he is consequently less well prepared for 
his after work. If our pupils manifest a lack of interest in any 
branch, it is due to our lack of ability, or the presentation of the 
subject at the wrong period of the child’s advancement. All devi- 
ation from the correct and logical course of study not only requires 
that the pupil uses more time for its completion, but also produces 
irregular work of the mind—mental abnormality—more or less 
marked. 

Another thing which causes abnormal development is the methods 
of discipline and class work. Everythingin the schoolroom has its 
effect toward forming the character and determining the mental 
condition ofthe child. This conceded, it is evident that abnorimal- 
ities are often developed, if not really originated, by the methods 
of the teacher. How may we detect abnormal conditions; how 
may we avoid or correct them? Whatever may have been the 
mistake in training the child, wherever it may have been made, it 
always makes its attack upon the mind ina certain way and 
order. Mental disintegration always begins with the higher powers 
and takes them in the order opposite to that in which they were 


| developed. Mental abnormality of any kind first appears in the 


operations of the will; then it affects the feelings and the emotions ; 
and next the reason falls a prey toits influence. At thisstage of 
its advancement is where we mostcommonly find it. It escapes us 
until ithas worked through some of the powers of the mind. But 
we can always detect the presence of something wrong when it 
reaches the reasoning powers. It goes on, however, in its destruc- 
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GIVEN AWAY. 


VELVETEEN PILLOW TOP 
on light Blue, Nile Green, Lavender, Pink or White, 


YOUR CHOICE FREE 


of Owl and Moon, Home Sweet Home, Sunflower 6r 
American Beauties, designed on 21x21 inches tozether 
with full and complete printed instructions in Tapestry, 
Painting, by mail. Post paid to anyone purchasing 
three colors, costing $.60. Same will make 3 ounces of 
* Tapestry Paints, with directions for preparing enough 
colors to complete 10 designs. 
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No Brushes or Talent more ~ a New Method of Doing 
or 


pean 


We paint part of the design for you, which gives you 
a correct idea of the coloring and how to finish same, 
with instructions given in every detail. We make you 
this most liberal offerfor A Short Time Only ip order 
to convince every lady that this work can be success- 
fully taught by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed—If not as 
fully represented by us, money cheerfully refunded. 

Should you not care to take instructions in this work, 
we can furnish any of the above designs, painted com- 
plete for $2.00. Chance for a limited number to represent 
us at liberal profits. Illustrated catalog containing over 
100 beautiful designs sent FREE upon request. Write 


to-day 
TAPESTRY PAINT CO., Dept. N. 165 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 









SPENCERIA 
STEEL PENS Sg 


any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway, NewYork 





























tive course, deadens curiosity, weakens judgment, benumbs the | 


imagination, lessens the power of the memory, and decreases the | 


degree of definiteness and exactness of sensation. If it is allowed 
to reach the last and obtain anything like a sure hold, it will 
take the utmost efforts of the teacher to correct the fault,—in fact 
the pupil can never be as strong as if he had not had these 
difficulties to overcome. 
Hence the great necessity 
carefully tlie peculiarities of each student, determining 
abnormalities he possesses, and how they may be best eradicated. 
In the first place the course of study must be properly arranged. 
That order in which, 


rapidly completed is the most natural order. Following that order 


e | 
of every teacher’s studying most 
) 4 ; 
the | 


in the long run, the subjects are most | 


will prevent much of the evil of which we speak, and correct a | 


great deal more that is in the incipient stage. The methods of 


class work must be suchas to stimulate right modes and habits of | 


thought. This much is preventative, rather than remedial. 

To remedy defects of much standing, one must resort to the 
most systematic work. In the first place it is necessary to know 
what has caused the trouble and what part of the mind is affected. 
This may be learned by careful observation of the child and a 
psychologic study of the facts gathered. It will always be found 
that some part of the mind has been left untrained, uneducated, 
while perhaps another has received more than its share. To correct 
the evil it is necessary to train the powers which have been left 
undeveloped. This wil) usually rectify, as nearly as can be done, 
the errors of the child’s earlier training. 

This discussion should warn us that we lack very much in the 
attainment of our educational ideals, and that it is necessary to 
use great care and judgment in advancing toward true methods 
of teaching. 





How to Avoid Narrowness 


A great deal is said about the narrowness of teachers. Whether 
they are any narrower than doctors, lawyers, or merchants may be 
an open question, for the tendency of men and women in any pro- 
fession is to confine themselves too closely to their main idea; but 
I know of no surer way of escaping ruts than by interesttng one’s 
self in the affairs of the wide world. 

Would it not be well to take at least fifteen minutes each day 
for informal discussion of the news of the preceding day? Would 


not the minutes thus spent do much for the future of.these young | 


ople and of the nation? Are we not crowding out the essentials 
in order to give undue prominence to the non-essentials?—£/iza- 
beth Sleeper. 





Every Day 
Plans 


VOLUME I _ 
VOLUME II — 
VOLUME III — 
VOLUME IV — 


AUTUMN PLANS 
WINTER PLANS 

SPRING PLANS 
SUMMER PLANS 


A glance at the subjects treated will con- 
vince that they are just the books for which 
thousands of teachers have been asking. 


Music - Art - Nature Study - Language - 
Literature - Stories of Industry and History 
- Biographies - Geography - Special Day 
Programs - Poems and Memory Gems - 
Stories - Helps in Drawing - Calendars 
and Blackboard Drawings - Busy Work. 


They are replete with lists of songs, stories, 
books on various subjects, suggestions and 
references. They contain drills, new game- 
and many. many things which the bu-y 
teacher will appreciate and use every day. 
They will be to her an inspiration and a 
great saver of time. 

Handsome covers, beautiful il- 

lustrations,printed on excellent 


Paper, convenient size—every 
page attractive and helpful. 


40 Cents a Copy, $1.50 for Complete Sct 


THE { Wortd's Events $1.75 
FULL / Normallinstructor 2.00 
SET Primary Plans 2.10 


WITH | Teachers World 2.10 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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peautify Your Home 


the Editor Tells You Today How 
Easily You Can Win a Prize to 
Decorate Your Home 





you ever win a prize—a real beautiful, 
artistic, valuable prize, something of which you 
roud ? 
ityou have, can point out a way for you to 
ginanother. If you havenot, Ican show you 
how you ty win a magnificent one by the 
5 ieffort. 
sightinis great prize offer does not cost you one cent. 
You want a pretty home, don’t you? 
soifyou will follow me through this short article 
read the great prize offer on this page, you 
discover how very, very easy it is to secure some- 
thing that ¥ ill give your home an artistic tone, some- 
thing that will beautify it and make your friends 
envy you. You will say to yourself: 
Mig, I wish I had had this offer long ago.” 


Dinner Set For a Prize 


[ook at the picture ofthe magnificent monogram 
diner set on this page. 100,000 ofthe prize sets are 

to be distributed free, and every one of our 
raders can have one of these sets free by doing a 
good turn fora friend of mine, Gro. Clark. 





simile framed pictures which will be sent to you. 


Now, Mr. Clark, as you may have heard, is the 
publisher of the famous high-art pictures, among the 
most beautiful pictures in the world, and he has asked 
me to tell you that he will give every One of my sub- 
seribers one of these magnificent dinner sets absolutely 
feeasa prize if you merely help Mr. Clark a little 
by recommending and introducing a few of his 
pictures in your locality. 

As you see, Mr. Clark does not want you to do any 
canvassing. It is not necessary to do any canvassing. 


How To Win a Prize 


Read carefully on this page where it says in big 
type. “Win a prize—how.” 

Tin pleased to guarantee Mr. Clark’s offer is ex- 
actly as represented and I am giving you certificate of 
guarantee. Iam —_ he has selected the readers of 
this paper to pro’ 

This offer shows his confidence in the honesty of my 
subscribers. 

Even if you do not succeed in carrying out the 
simple conditions of Mr. Clark's offer, you will re- 
ceive an elegant prize anyway. You do not have to 
send any money as you doinso many prize offers, 
and for whatever effort you put out you will get at 
least one prize; so itis, as Mr. Clark says, a case where 
“you can’t lose.” 


So Easy, So Very Easy 


Mrs. Charlotte Miller of Purdue, Ind., a lady of my 










t by this marvelous prize offer. | 





acquaintance, took advantage of Mr. Clark’s offer. | 


She received the pictures and was amazed at their 
beauty and Mr. Clark s method of disposing of them. 
That very afternoon one of her neighbors came in and 


saw the pictures lying on the table with part of the | 


Wrapbing paper still around them, 





“SAVED”— The other beautiful picture which will be 
sent to you for you to keep. 


“What perfectly beautiful pictures!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you like them?” asked Mrs. Miller. 

“Indeed I do.” 

“You can have my offer at f5c.” 

hay you give me two on this plan for 50c?” 

‘Yes. 


Mrs. Miller's friend purchased two pictures and 
took them away and told s.me of ber acquaintances 
of her good fortune; they called on Mrs. Miller that 
very day, and before Mrs. Miller retired that night 
she had disposed of all 24 pictures and forwarded the 
$6.00 to Mr. Clark. 


Prize Winner is Pleased 


In three days the prize dishes arrived and Mrs, 
Miller tells me they are the most beautiful she ever 
Sawany place. “I would not take anything for that 
set right now,” she declared. 

Can you picture your dining room with a beautiful 
fold monogram, Parisien China dinner set gracing the | 
Sideboard, the dinner table and the plate rail? 
Haven't you for a long time been wanting a set like | 

is? 

I have several of Mr. Clark’s pictures in my home 
and they are certainly very beautiful. I cannot be- 
gin to show you here how they look in their many 
rich and splendid colors. They are perfect works of 
art, fit for any residence, measuring 16x20 inches. 
What is more, they come ready to hang on the wall, 
forevery picture is finished complete ready for the 
Well just as received from Mr. Clark. 

that eve ry one of my readers will sign the free 





and send for Mr. Clark's high-art-picturces today. 








as follows: 


2 VEGETABLE DISHES 
1 BREAD PLATE 1 CAKE PLATE 


YOUR own initial in GOLD 














gold free of charge. Read the first column of this page. 


| i py >| i 








monogram dinner set as a prize and also the free pictures. (rom 
~hotograph by Orville Hart, all rights reserved.) 


Mayor Grosse’s wife writes us as follows: *] received your beautiful mono- 
oram dinner set with initial in gold and it is certain! beautiful. The stores here do not carry 
anything like it. It is so artistic and elegant. J shall aiwaye be glad to recommend you for your 
Jairness, promptness and generosity.""—MRS. MARTIN V. GROSSE, Harlem, Ill.,: ct. 9, 1906. 


Cultured and refined people appreciate this superior prize offer. 
Don’t delay. Sign the free coupon at once and send right now to. 


GEO. CLARK, Mgr., 63-69 Washington St., Suite 1612 Chicago, IH. 





for every ede of hs ape FRE 


AM Giving Away as PRIZES 
42 PIECES I 100,000 sets of this elegant Dinner Service. | “ertificate of Guarantee 


6—2-in. PLATES 8—T-n. PLATES | DO not mis@ your share—a PRIZE of 42 pieces of 
6 CUPS 6 SAUCERS beautiful China, artistically decorated, your inttial in gold on the 
6 FRUIT DISHES 6 BUTTER CHIPS | pieces. A PRIZE that costs you only a bit of your leisure time. 


Tho PRIZES are of a large and thoroughly 


1 GRAVY BOWL 1 Large PLATTER Send No Money, Not One Cent —isecrerety Free reliable firm. This prize offer 


on every piece (cups and There are 100,000 of these prize- premium sets. Be sure to THE EDITOR 
saucers excluded). get one of the sets. Everybody can get one complete set . a 
as a free PRIZE and you can get it so very, very easily. 


This Ele ant Dinner Se is made of finest Parisien China, the kind endorsed and used by the most stylish people. Although this superior 
g china costs us a great deal of money, we chose the Parisien China to give away as PRIZES; for we figure th: t b 


being very generous with you and giving you the best right now, we would at once win your friendship and recommendation, and the beautiful dinner set stan ing 
on your table and envied by all neighbors— the best dinner set in town—ought to prove a fine advertisement for our proposition. As you cau see from the picture, 
every piece of the dinner set is decorated with the modern high art, and besides if you write at once, every piece | except cups and saucers) with your duifial in pure 


A PRIZE H « Sendno money. Just mail the coupon at the bottom of this page. You will then get 24 
\ x } I Ow: famvus high-art pictures, richly colored, 16x20 inches, complete with facsimile lithographed 


gold scroll frames for you to distripute, and two extra pictures for you to keep atotalof Twenty-Six 6) pictures. The 
two extra pictures you hang up in yourhome. Invite your friends to see your pictures, and whenever a friend calls hand 
her one of the other 24 pictures at only 25 cents each. By giving away the 24 pictures at only 25 cents each you will take in $6.00. Send us $.0¢ 
and we will send you the beautiful, aristocratic 42piece Mv 10gram Dinner Set absoluttly FREE. 
Assoon as people see the pictures decorating the waits of your room they will be eager to get a similar picture. But if for any reason 
you should not succeed, we will pay you for the numper of pictures you distributed, and besides, we want vou lo keep the fwoceritra pt 
7 the editor in the first column of this page. 


tures anyway, just for having made an honest effort. The art pictures are fully described }) 
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by the Editor of this Paper 





I hereby certify that every 
statement made on this page 
is the truthful, honest avowal 


ie exactly as represented. 














At Least ONE PRIZE 
for Everyhbocy 
You cannot fall to get a PRIZE for what- 
ever time you spare. Your Reward ta 
Sure—even if you do not iulfill all the con- 
ditions of this prize offer you get two pic- 
tures free anyway just for having made an 
honest effort; ard extra prizes besides for 
whatever } »u do, — Rut 1 know you can 
earn the grand prizo—the beautiful mono- 
gram dinner set — very, very easily. 


SIGN Your Name ,~ 
and Address GR™ coups: 


You need not bother with a letter: 7 GEO. CLARK, Mgr 
Seutiniean = and ad- 63-69 Washington St. 
ain) ne Coupon, it 4 , 
inclose in an envelope and 4 Seite 161 . CHEASS, IU. 
mail today thereby get- I would like to earn yout 
ting an early etart fora Monogram Dinner Set 
truly valuable Prize. Please send me your art plo 
Send this coupon fA wares at onee, prepaid, as pet 
noe oar 
and get our valu- your offer above. 
able prizco offer 
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PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


Why Shouldn't 


LATEST STYLE UPRIGRT =» You Buy a FIRST- 
CLASS PIANO or 
« Cash Down, ORGAN asLow as 
$25 Balance on any Dealer? ¢ 
easy install- 
ment plan. The dealer, even though 


he buys only one instru- 
ment at a time, gets it at wholesale price. 


When YOU buy an instrument from a 


manufacturer who sells an art of his 
product through agents an: ealers, you 
_— pay about DOUBLE the 


wholesale price. 


The manufacturer dare noteell 
to you at the wholesale price; 
he would antagonize the dealers. 

The dealer will not sell to you 
at wholesale price, forthat would 
leave him no profit. 

By the Cornish plan 
get along without the dea 
and sell direct to you at the 
wholesale factory price. 


we 
ler 





Cornish Instruments 
really Sell Themselves. 
First: We send you our 
catalogue, which is the most 
beautiful and artistic piano 
and organ book ever printed, 
showing the choicest of our 
50 styles in miniature. Thie 
book will enable you to make 
“ —, selection as intelll- 
gently as if you were to 
THE CORONA. come to our factory. 

We also send you a refer- 
ence book of 5,000 recent 
A purchasers, some of whom 
easy install- you know, anda list of letters 

ment plan. from old Cornish patrons. 

And further, we send our bond of indemnity which 
ie an fron-clad guarantee that you are under no re- 
sponsibility in placing our Instrumente in your home 
for free trial and also 
warrants the inetru- 
ment for 25 years. 

We deliver the plano 
or organ you select 
free of freight char- 
ges, if desired. You 
use the tnatrument 
one month as if it 
was your own and 
pass judgment upon 
it before you decide to 
buy—we agree to ac- 
cept your decision. 

If it does not prove 
to be handsomer and 
better made than any 
you can find for the 
price; if it does not 
possess a purer, eweet- 
er tone than any you can 





Cash Down, 
Balance on 





CHAPEL ORGAN, FOR HOME, 
CHURCH OR HALL. 


LO 


Crown Our Washington 
By Hezekiah Butterworth 
Arise—’tis the day of our Washington's 


glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties 
won; 
O sing in your gladness his echoing 
story, 


Whose sword swept for freedom the 
fields of the sun. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banner of stars that the conti- 
nent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the 
heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright 
of man! 


He gave us a nation; to make it immortal 
He laid down for freedom the sword 
that he drew. 
And his faith leads us on through the 
up-lifting portal 
Of the glories of peace and our des- 
tinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flag that the nations of liberty 
spar, 
Crown. crown him 
heroes eternal 


right of man! 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy 
beauty, 


star shall gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the counsels 
of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory 
supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brother- 
hood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the 
heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by his service 
to man! 


O Spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy 
numbers ! 
The winds to thy banners their tribute 
shall bring 
While rolls the Potomac where Washing- 
ton slumbers, 
And his natal day comes with 
angels of spring. 
We fullow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal. 
To highest achievement the school leads 
the van, 
And crowning thy brow with the ever- 
green vernal . 
We pled_e thee our all to the service of 


man, P 


the 





The Flag and the School 


Every school should have a National 
flag. In some states this is compulsory, 





find at any price, return it Per Month 
to us within one ro and 

get your money back, to- only,on our easy 
gether with all charges installment plan 


and 6 per cent Interest. 
Our ONE YEAR'S TRIAL system is open 
to every reasonable person in the land. 


Two Years’ Credit If Needed. 

You can pay on convenient installments, no matter 
where you live. 

Over 250,000 people have tried the Cornish plan and 
none have been disappointed. 

If you ever expect to own a high-class Instrument, 
sit down and write to us today, even if you are pot 
ready to buy pow. 

We give all purchasers a musical educa- 
tion,—a two yeurs’ course—absolutely free. 


CoRNISH (0; Washington, N. J. 
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healing Cuts, Burns, Sores, Chaps, Piles, ete. Ev jer 
teed. It doesn’t pay to selltrash. Sell Mother's 

Ive; what the people want and will buy oem. and see 
oe you can earn this fine quality ea Set of 56 
fal pieces, beautifully decorated in neat floral de- 


Clocks, Curtains, Kitchen Ca’ 
ture and anything in the line of household goods. 
NO MONEY KEQUIRED IN ADVANCE, Send 
name we will mail six jars with large pre- 
mium lst and full instructions. oy ag 
If you cannot sell them you hg rm done. 
Yor 18 yrs. car Premioms the with others. 


j 
Compare | 
Mother’s Remedies Co. Dept. B 1180-35th St. Chicago} | 


16 COMIC. POST, CARDS. 10: 


no two alike aod 
16 earda, le; 


CO., DEPT. 14 690 Van BU sn et, omldaae. 

















every one & corker 
DRAKE CARD 


| seems impossible 
| teachers, 


| those are preferred) can be secured. 


| send us: 


| all we could ask. 


and the school authorities have to pro- 
vide it. In most, it is left to the gener- 
osity of the officials or to’ the initiative 
of the school itself. The first method is 
always quite doubtful and the latter 
to the 


for most schools. 


two or three months, there has been an 
advertisement in our columns headed, 
‘*A Flag for Your School.’’ You will 
find it especially prominent this month 
on page 3. In this the Mail Order Flag 
Company, 1027 Meridian St., Anderson, 
Ind., suggest a way in which a flag, (or 


the chief of the | 


Who laid down his sword for the birth- | 


Till o’er the dead heroes the peace | 


| 





| 


But there is a way to procure | 
| a fine flag which ought to be quite easy | 


A | Kills by abso’ 
You may have noticed that for the past | put injury to ¢ 





pictugs of Lincoln and per «esd 
As | 
they state, many thousands of teachers | 
have adopted their suggestions and carried | 
out the plan. We have made some in- | 
quiries of the Company as to the actual 
working out of their plan, and here isa 
sample letter from among several they 


‘Stephenville, Texas. Dec. 7, 1906. 
The flag came a few days ago and is 
The children enjoyed 
selling the Buttons and were euetere’ 
today when we had the flag ona staff and 
marched around the school grounds, I 
take pleasure in recommending the plan 
to my friends. Corelia L. Whitten.’’ 

They say they have hundreds of such 
unsolicited testimonials and have yet to 





find a dissatisied customer, 


majority of | To remove hair use a Dis-ol- 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Mt. Vernon Bells 


‘*Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground. ’’) 


Where Potomac’s Stream is flowing 
Virginia’s border through, 

Where the white-sailed ships are going, 
Sailing to the ocean blue ; 

Hushed the sound of mirth and singing 
Silent every one! 

While the solemn bells are ringing 
By the tomb of Washington. ‘ 


(Tune: 





Long ago the warrior slumbered 
Our country’s father slept ; 

Long among the angels numbered— 
They the hero’s soul have kept. 
But the children’s children love him 

And his namie revere, 
So where willows wave above him, 
Sweetly still his knell you hear. 
. 


Sal, oh ships, across the billows, 
And bear the story far; 

How he sleeps beneath the willows, 
‘*First in péace and first in war.’’ 
Tell while sweet adieus are swelling, 

Till you come again, 
He within the hearts is dwelling, 
Of his loving countrymen. 


Chorus— 


Tolling and knelling, 
_With a saé sweet sound, 

O’er the waves the tones are swelling 
By Mount Verton’s sacred ground. 
[These poems on cap prea as well as those on 

age 26 are a portion of the Program for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, beginning on page 


24. 
Arranged by Inez H. McFee.] ? 





After the surrender of Cornwallis in 
1778, Washington proved his finer senti- 
ments and delicacy of feeling by issuing 
the following request to his victorious 
soldiers. 

‘*My brave fellows, let no sensation of 
satisfaction for the triumph you have 
gained induce you to insult your fallen 
enemy. Let no shouting, no clamorous 
huzzaing increase their mortification. It 
is sufficient that we witness their humil- 
iation. Posterity will huzza for us.’’ 


Paint Without Oil 


Cuts Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent—A_ Free Trial 
Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. LL. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powderpaint. It comesto the farmera 
dry powder and all that is required is cold water 
to make a paint weather proof, fire proof and as 
durable as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone, brick, and plaster, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth what the 
farmer has heretofore had to pay for paint. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, 625 North St., Adams, 
N. Y., giving the name of the dealer from whom 
you buy your paints. Mr. Rice willsend youa 
free trial of his new discovery, also color card 
and full information showing you how you can 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 











ver, or, better yet,a razor, 
Both have the same effect. 
TO KULL hair growth, use 
CAPILLACIDE 
tion with- 


ome treatment. 
sealed information free. 
MONOGRAM CO 


103 A Pearl St. New York. 
A MONTH Expenses advanced. District 
Menagers, men and women, 
to travel and leave samples at stores, PEO. 
PLE’S SUPPLY CO,, Dept. F. 68, 61 Plymouth Pi., CHICAGO. 

















SI SOLID GOLD |9p, 


Pattern SIGNET RING. 

Warranted three years, Any Initial en- 

graved FREE. Sent postpaid with 

Premium List for 12 cts. Send to-day. 
SHELL N co., 

Dept. NI, 83 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Don't Be Fat. 


My New Obesity Reducer Quickly 
Changes Your Weight to Normal, Re. 
quires No Starvation Process and 
is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE 








The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects 
of My Wonderful Obesity Reducer—What It Has 
Done For Others It Can Do For You. 


My new Obesity Reducer taken at mealtime 
compels perfect assimilation of the food and 
sends the food nutriment where it belongs. It 
requires no starvation process. Youcan eat all 
you want. It makes muscle, bone, sinew, nerve 
and brain tissue and quickly reduces your 
weight to normal. It takes off the big stomach 
and relieves the compressed condition and en- 
ables the heart to act freely and the lunes to 
expand naturally and the kidneys and -iv-r 
to perform their functions in tntural man. 
ner. You will feel better the fit c y you try 
this wonderful home reducer. ~ —: Lut coupon 
herewith and mail to-day. 





This coupon is good for one trial package of 
Kellogg's Ubesity Keducer with testimoniais from 
hundreds who have been greatly reduced, mailed 
free in plain package. Simply fill in your name 
and address on dotted lines below and mail to 

F. J. KELLOGG, 4018S Kellogg Bldg., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 














A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the Old Methods of securing Beauty anda 
Perfect Complexion are replaced by the RUB. 
BER COMPLEXION BULB, It prevent: 
and removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, 
fleshworms, makes skin soft, smooth and white. 
A single application produces remarkable re- 
sults. Blackheads in many instances are 
banished ina few minutes. The speed 
with which it clears the complexion is al- 
most beyond belief. Also used for de 
veloping the bust and other hollow places 
No woman who owns one of these wonder- 
ful devices need have any further fear of wrinkles or blackheads 
ular price is 50 cents. To introduce our catalogue of other specialties we 
will send the Bulb with directions for only THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage 
paid. You cannot afford to miss this bargain. It will please you 

Ss. Chicago, Ill. 


T. Krueger Mfg Co., 157 Washington St., 
$5 to $15 a week addressing envelopes. evenings. Stamp 
for full particulars. Address Codorus Reeord, Codorus, Pa, 
LADIE wanted to make lace at home easy work, 

prompt pay. Send stamp for samples 


K. E. BLAKE, 108 Worth St., New York. 















The reg- 














them 
ae eller.“ Cow ‘ 
Of goods,a Prise Ticket winning Gold ‘ateh Chain & Charm 
and our Big Catalog of 1000 other tricks free with each order, 
Get these tricksand be lar with your friends. W ecuaral 
tee success. 8. D! , Dept 500, 10Jar* son Bt. ,Chicaga 


AGENTS, GREAT EXCITEMENT 


Farmers wild; didn’t think such a thing 
possible; rush to you with their orders; 
ladies worship you; your profits are 
easily $25 per day. The Minute 
Churn will make batter from sweet 
cream in less than five minutes: A 
child can do it; sell like lightning; 
big profits; new patent; write at 
once for exclusive territory. Free 
Sample to workers. Address 


























THISRINGFREE 


nd your name and we wi 

by return mail this pretty ting. 
Onard Manufacturing Co., 

306 Fulton St., Dept. G43, New Yorks 








Minute Churn Co., Dept. 770, Cincinnati, 0. 


CATARRH 


ferred. E. €, Co,, 





Asthma cured while )ou 
sleep. Two months 
Free. Hard cases pre 
1340 Van Buren Street. Chicago. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved . 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


faitor’s Note--Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
toanswer problems privately when the request 
;; accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
of each problem. We have found it 
secessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
who want itenough to pay something 
tocover postage and stationery The amount is 
toosmall really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
wills delights in helping lexed teachers in 
‘his favorite subject. eachers desiring 
help will find it in Prof. Mills’ book on 
arithmetical Analysis and its application to the 
subjects of Arithmetic, containing hundreds of 
solutions and illustrations, Price 75 cents post- 
paid, All orders tor this book and problems for 
glution should be sent to Edson Mills, A.M., M. 
ph., Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
College, Ohio University. Athens, Ohio. 


1. The number of boys at a party was 
% of the number of girls; but if 7 
gore boys had come, the number of girls 
wald have been exactly 75% of the 
gumber Of boys in attendance. How 
pay persons attended the party? 
Solution— 

let 400%==the number of girls and 
w%=the number of boys. Then 300% 
#=supposed number of boys in attend- 
gee. Then since the number of girls is 


boys, we have 400%=} of (300%+7) or 
“175 %=5}3 1%=yhs OF 5$= 1593 400 
¢=400X;y§5=12, the number of girls, 
and 300% =300X ;3,=9, the number of 
boys. Then 124+ 9=21, number at party. 
2, Isold an article ata gain of 40%; 
but if it had cost me 25% less, and had 


sold for $2 more, the gain would have 
been equal to the cost. Find the cost. 


Solation— 
Let 100%=actual cost. 4o%=rate of 
gainon this cost; then 140%=selling 


price. 
75%=the supposed cost of the article, 
and 140%-+$2=the supposed selling 


price. Then, (140%+$2)—75% or 65%+ 
f=the supposed gain; and since the 
supposed gain is equal to the supposed 
cost, we have 75%=65%+$2; 10%=§2, 
and 100%=10X $2=$20, actual cost as 
required, 


3. It requires 294 rods of fencing to | 


enclose a rectangular field containing 
33.075 acres. Find its length and breadth. 


Solution — 

Let ABED represent the field. Then 
suppose four such fields to be arranged 
ashown in the diagram, placing the 
short side of one against the long side of 
another, forming the large square AMCL 
containing the small square PORR. 
Since the perimeter of the field is 294 
rods, its length plus its breadth must be 
equal to } of 294 rods, or 147 rods. Then 
MC which is the length p/us the breadth | 
=147 rods. 

.. Area of square AMCL=147?=21609 


oly 75% or } of the supposed number of | 


the large square MBLC, containing the 
smaller square DROF. Draw the di- 
agonals AE, EZ, NZ, and AN, It may 
be readily shown that AELN is a square ; 
and since a diagonal is 50 rods in length, 
the area of the square AELN==2500 square 
rods, BC, a side of the large square 
MBCL=ABB+E=70 rods; for AB+BE= 
half the distance around the field. 

.*. Area of square MBCI,=4900 square 
rods. 4900 —2500—2400 square rods, com- 
bined area of the four ox/er triangles. 
But the combined area of the four inner 
triangles is exactly equal to that of the 
four outer triangles. Therefore 2,500— 
2400100 square rods, area of square 
DAOF. 

Then, RO=/1o=I0 rods. 


now be readily shown that BE= 


It may 
7o=10_ 





30 rods, and that AB=./50230?=40 


| rods. 
| .* 40 rods=length of field. 
| 30 rods=breadth, and 

| 40X30 


= =7% acres, area of the field. 
I 


5. A triangular field containing 90 
| acres has one side 160 rods long. Divide 
| it into three equal parts by lines drawn 

parallel to the given side, and tell how 
| long each of those lines is. 

Solution— 

Let ABC represent the triangular field, 
and AC be the side whose length is 160 
rods. Draw GH and KP, each parallel 
to AC, and so they will divide the field 
into three equal parts. 

Triangles ABC, and EBF are similar 
and their areas are to each other as 3: I. 
Since the areas of similar triangles are 
to each other as the squares of their like 
dimensions we have: 

3: 1:1: 1602 :KF2 .*, EF=/1g0%= 
92.376 rods, 








Triangles ABC and GBH are similar, | 


and their areas are to each other as 3:2. 


. 2° 


.*. 3: 2:: 160%; GH*; solving this pro- 


portion for GH we have, ann /xziel 
3 


=130.638-+rods. 

NOTE.—The item, 90 acres, is un- 
necessary to the solution of this problem, 
unless we were required to find the width 
of the two trapezoidal strips, and the 
altitude of the triangle EBF. 


6. I make $400 commission by selling 
hogs at 4% and buying cattle with the 
proceeds after retaining my commission 
of 20% for so doing ; find value of hogs. 


Solution— 





square rods, The area of the four rect- 
angles shown in the diagram is equal to | 
4X33.075 acres=132.3 acres, or 21,168 | 
square rods. Hence the area of the square 
POER must be equal to 21609 square 
tods—21168 square rods, or 441 square | 
ods. ER=/y4:==21 rods. Now it will 


be readily seen that NC=147—21_6, 
2 


rods, but NC=BE, the breadth of the 
field. Then AB—147—63=84 rods, the 
length of the field, 

. {§3 rods—breadth. and 


84 rods=length. 
4. The distance around a rectangular 
is 140 rods, and the diagonal is 50 
rods. Find its length, breadth and area. 
Solution— 





| Specialist Sproule ( Graduate in 


| 406 Trade Building, Boston. 





Out of every dollar in receipts for | 


hogs, the agent received first, 4 cents, 
and secondly, 4,9; or } 
cents. Then, 4 cents+16 cents=20 cents, 
total amount of commission received by 
agent out of every dollar in the receipts 
for hogs. But $400=total amount thus 
received. Then $400+20 cents=2000. 
.*. $2000—value of hogs, 


7. Aun article is supposed to be sold so 
that 4 of its cost equals } of the price at 
which it must sell; what per cent adove 
cost must it be marked, that a reduction 
of 20% may be made from the marked 
price? 

Solution— 

Since this problem is general both as 
to the article and its cost, let $100—cost 
of the article. 4 of $100—$80. .*. } of 





let ABED represent the field in ques- 
tion, Then suppose four such rectangular 
fields to be arranged as shown in the 
; , Placing the short side of one 


1 the long side of another forming | 


| selling price=$8o. 


} of selling price—} 
of $80—$16; and } of selling price—6x 


| $1622 $96. Since the marked price is to 


be reduced 20%, or | of itself, we have, 





of 96 cents=16 | 
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DON’T NEGLECT 








Who Will Give Free Advice on Curing 
Catarrh to All who Ask For It. 


CATARRH 





Take it in hand at once! Drive it out of 
your system before it ruins your health— 
your happiness—your very life itself! 

Don’t be blind toits dangers, because it 
works so quietly. Catarrl wrecks more lives 
than all the other diseases put together—it 
leads onevery year to thousands upon thou- 
sands of deaths. 

Are you making that common, dangerous 
mistake of thinking Ca‘arrh a trifling ail- 
ment? Are you fooling yourself with the 
idea its only a stubborn, obstinate head- 
cold that in time will ‘‘cure itself'’? 

Don’t deceive yourself any longer! Ca- 
tarrli can’t cure itself. While you heedlessly 
neglect it, you’re fast becoming a hawking, 
spitting, foul-breathed nusiance—an object 
of disgust to everyone you meet. Worse 
still — you’re allowing Catarrh to get 
down to your lungs. 

Once Catarrh settles on the lungs it’s no 
longer Catarrh—its Consumption. Consump- 
tion often results from neglected Catarrh, 


and great numbersof people die every year just because they've neglected Catarrh. 


CURE YOUR CATARRH NOW 


—don’t let it run on another day. 


Write to me at 


once and let me give you really helpful and valuable 


MEDICAL ADVICE FREE 


on just how to cure Catarrh. It shall 


wonderful aid to you. 


Let me show you what I'll do for you entirely 
without charge. For twenty-one years I've 
been studying and curing Catarrh. Now I of- 
fer you, without any expense whatever, free 
cousultation and advice on curing your trouble 

the benefit of my wide knowledge and bene- 
ficial discoveries. 

Don't let this chance go by—accept my as- 
sistance today! It’s promised in genuine sin- 
cerity and friendliness. People all over North 
America, who've already received my advice, 


gladly testify to what it has done for them. I'll 
| cheerfully send you names and addresses of 


those who have sought my aid. Now they are 
cured of Catarrh, as they willingly bear witness. 

Learn atonce how Catarrh can be cured 
thoroughly and successfully. 


Simply answer my questions ves or no, write 
your name and address plainly on the dotted 
lines, cutout the free medical advice coupon and 
mailitto mewitthout delay. Address Catarrh 
Medicine 
and Surgery, Dublin University, lreland, for- 
merly Surgeon British Royal Mail Navil Service) 
Don't waste 
Delays are Do it NOW’. 


any time angerous. 


not cost you a cent, and it’s bound to be of 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


It entitles readers of this paper to free medi- 
cal advice on curing Catarrh. 





Is your throat raw? 
Do you sneeze often 
is your breath foul? 
ire your eyes walery 
Do you take cold easily? 

/3 your nose slopped up? 

Do you have to spit often? 

Do crusts form in the nose? 

fre you worse in damp weather? 

Do you blew your nose a good deal? 

Does your mouth taste bed mornings? 

Do you have a dull feeling in your head? 

Do you have to clear your Uireat ou rising? 
Is there a tickling sensation in your throat? 
Do von have a discharge from your nose? 
Does the mucus drop in back of throat? 


, 


ADDRESS 














NoLive Teacher 


Can Afford to be Without 
WorLb’s EVENTS MAGAZINE 








T FURNISHES EVERY MONTH a 


all the news worth knowing and remembering. 


complete survey of the world’s progress, giving 


You are sure to be interested in its 


comprehensive World Review, Svecial Articles by the Best Writers on Subjects of 
Vital Public Interest, Men and Women of the Hour, Extracts from Speeches of Leading 
Pulpit and Platform Orators, Important Happenings Everywhere, Page of Current Car- 
toons, Calendar of the Month’s News Classified, and Dr. Fess’ Fearless and Impartial 


Editorials. 


You haven't time to wade through the columns of the daily 


newspapers searching 


forthe real news, neither do you care to pay from $1.50 to $4.00 for the expensive news- 


magazines. 
solved this problem for you. 


Yet you must keep informed. 
It possesses the same merit as a news-magazine as do the 


World's Events has 


How are you to do it? 


Review of Reviews, World ToDay and World's Work, yet you can get it at a mere frac- 


tion of their cost. 
hensive and practical 


It is fresh, newsy, entertaining, inspiring. 
just the sort of magazine you want to read and rely upon. 


It is reliable, compre- 


Present Low Rates Good for 60 Days 





Until March isth you cap secure WORLD'S EVENTS at the very low rate of 50 centea 


year, $1.00 for three years. 
a year. 


After that date the price will be permanently fixed at $1.00 
In the meantime we want to extend an invitation to every thinking person in 


America to become a subseriber at the present rates. If you subscribe now we know you 


will introduce it to your friends. 
which you can get for the asking. 


You are sure to want it after secing a specimen copy 
But why not order it today in one of the following 


LIBERAL COMBINATIONS 


World's Events one year and Every Day Plans full set, 
World's Events and Normal Instructor one year 
World's Events and Primary Pians one year 

World's Events and Teachers World one year 


Werld’s Events Publishing Ce., 





$1.75 
1.10 
1.20 
1.20 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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RE YOU 


THE MAN WE WANT 7 


We need one man in every town to act as our 
correspondent; must be rie = ag known among his 
neighbors and have business ability. 


We tiive Teachers Preference 


Beteving them best fitted to succeed—for 
themselves, and for us. 
We are extending our business aud will make it one 
of the largest mail order concerns in the United States. 


To do $0 Quickly We Cr a shasy i Sar premis 


 forten years to one man in 
every town, Without “his having to invest any money 
or devote any of his time. 


This is the greatest opportunity to 
establish yourself profitably for 
life and become a profit-sharing 
partner in our well-knowncompany. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


of marked 


4 of marked price--$96. 1} 
$ of marked 


price= Yof $96=$24, and 
price—5 x $24=$120. . 


8. If a certain horse be saddled it will 
be worth 4 times as much as a certain 
colt; but if the colt be saddled, it will 
be worth as much as the horse. Fiud 


the value of the horse and the saddle, if 
the colt is worth $40. 

Solution — 

(1) Value of horse+value of saddle 
$160. 

(2) Value of horse=$40+value of 
saddle. 


*.* 2Xvalue of horse+value of saddle 
==$200+-value of saddle, by, adding equa- 





Write today for full particulars, giving age and 
occupation. 


The Gents’ Complete Outfitting Co. 


Dept. P 30, 242-244 Market, St., Chic. | 


Kef.: The Roya! Trust Co, Bank, Chicago, Capital, $1,000,000.00 | 


TWO PAINT BOOKS FREE. 


WR ITE US 





Pai int ” 
and we will send 
you free by re- 
turn mail, our 
two paint book 4 








“How to 
painting, the other, a 


ost valua’ 
and attractive ever offered; one, a text t book, 
Paint,” tells everything about 
big complete sample book, with ex —— of every 
color house paint, barn paint, Chinese quer, 
for refinishing furniture (makes old oan like new), 
varnishes, stains, enamels, etc., ows harmonizing 
color selections and our wonderfully low prices. We 
own our own big paint factory and sell you direct on 
the basis of material and labor cost one-half — you 
must pay all others. Our paint is guaranteed 10 years, 
smoothest, easiest working, covers double the ee 
om ¥ OU t AW GE and are share in our profits. 
couch, Morris chair, 
= choice of h reds of 





U CAN GET 


revi 
than ever plan of shar- 
ing profits with our 
customers, all fully ex- 
plained in the free 
t books. Write at 
R 1° SEE int books. 


SEA Rt a Roane ddress 
EBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


a 





Piles, 
sell trash. 
will bu 
beautiful 
coats of 
Height 66 in., 
Tea Seta, 


No 


reer 
ons. 


| 





























at wholesale, Send 
poten vod ant yy Agents 
ICAL CO. Chieago, Lie 











it veneer we you may 
Syrs.oar toms always the 
‘ fo stamp for LARGEST and 
CARDS: FINEST Bample Book of Hidden 
ee): welope, Blk Pringe, Calling 
3 and patent wen daar cost Da cute peal | 
p eangag dy COLUBBUS CARD CO., 23 N. St., Columbus,O. 
Highest references from promi 
nent manufacturers, 
Shepherd & Parker, 674 F St., Washington, }. ¢ 
} Sample Butt-in Devil, Mil- 
mI tension, Hot alr, Thine GARDS 
CZ A teleing W rittemCallingCards you ever éaw. Some 
thing New with Act's Big outfit, All 2 ets 
burg. Pa 
rr Xr ySPEC SPECTAC 
WRITE A for us to da erth 
10 NOTEHEADS, ENVELOPES, BILL oo or | 
CARDS Printed % cents. Bom pl ~e Fre 
POST CARDS } !"2etise 
lée, College Girls, 6 for 1be. free 
16 rg HOOL 8T., BOSTUN, MASS. va 


Remedies Co. Dept. @ 1180 S6th 

A$ Cards, Pine Premiums, Low and promptness in 
EATS SECURED PROMPTLY. 
Write for Inventors’ Hand Book. 

W.A. BODE, Mt Oliver Sta. Pites! 
SONG THOU ery hy "DOLLARS 
Hayes MusicCo,.starBidg.-Chicago 
w. Kinnic r, 118 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, Nev ow Y York. 
4 Hiletorica! Boston views, 25e 
for SOc. All Highest Grade. BOSTON SOUVENIR POSTAL C 
te the music, copyri: 


as ont oon done with many ain 3 —— “A ira Lstie be Woy in rie bine” 
*{eeon, Coon” and others made fortunes. My experience « and success 
fully erp'ained in booklet, * Experience Masie M sent Free. 

RAYMOND BROWNE, 791 Nassau 8t., ew ork. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS | 
Mrs. Eliza B. 


An ideal teacher. Phonic Scientist and 
women phonographers. Everyone will be better and | 
wiser by reading of ber great, ‘good life. Fine book, 
two portraits. Postpaid to any address for 50c, 
BURNZ & CO, 4 E. 10th Street, New York. 
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' of horse. 


| both horse and buggy. 


| of both. 


| erators, 
| second man’s share, 


| man’s share, 


| man by the two conditions, 
| the bill=§$}, and #} of the bill=-24x$} 


tions (1) and (2). 
Therefore, 2Xvalue of horse—$200, 
from the third equation. Hence, valine 


of horse=$100, And since’ the horse and 
saddle are together worth $160, the value 
of the saddle is $60. 


9g. Sold 1400 barrels of flour at $6.20 
a barrel ; invested the proceeds in sugar, 
Ve per order, reserving my commission, 

% for selling and 1%% for buying and 
the expense of shipping, $34.16; how 
much did I invest in sugar? 

Solution— 

1400 X $6.20, or $8680—selling price of 
the flour ; 868 x 4c—$347.20; then $347.20, 





first commission+$34.16, expense of 


| shipping—$381.36; and $8680—$381.36— | 


$8298 .64—investment and commission in | 
sugar, 
100 


Meant $8298 .64--$8176=cost of 


203 
sugar, 
Also, 3 of 8298.64, or $122.64-=agent’s 


commission for buying sugar. 


10. A man sold a horse and buggy for 
$140, gaining 20% on the horse and 
losing 20% on the buggy ; what did they 
both cost, if the former cost only half as 
much as the latter? 


Solution— 

Let 100% =cost of buggy and 50% =cost 
of horse. 

20% of 100% =20%, amount of loss on 


buggy, and 20% of 50%=-—-10%, amount 
of gain on horse. 
100% —20%-=80% selling price of 


buggy, and 50% +10% =-60% selling price 





80% +-60% 140% total selling price of 


.°. 140% =-$140. =$1. 
100% ==$100, cost of buggy, and 50% = 
$50, cost of Lorse. $1004 $50=$150, cost 


. The salaries of three men are to 


each other as |, }, and }, and together 
they have $3900, Find the salary of 
each, 

Solution— 


\, }, and }=,',, ;4), and ,*, respectively. 
Then since fractions having a common 
denominator vary in value as their num- 
let 6%-=first man’s share, 4%— 
%==third man’s 
of the three 


and 3 

Then 134¢=sum 
Hence, 13‘ =$3900; 1% —$300; 
6% =—$1800 first man's share, 4% —$1200, 
second man’s share, and 3% =$900; third 


share. 
shares, 


12. Eight men hire a coach to ride to 
| Lancaster, but by taking 4 more persons 
the expense to each is diminished $j. 
| What did they pay for the coach? 


Solution— 

j=-one man’s share of the bill by the 
first condition, and ,\,=one man’s share 
of the bill by the condition. 
==,', of the bill, difference to, one 
Then, ,\ of 


second 


cy 
13 


==$18. 
.'. $18—-Amount paid for the coach. 





‘between A 


13. If 40 pounds of. sea-water contain 2 
pounds of salt, how much fresh water 
must be added to these 40 pounds so that 
6 pounds of the new mixture may con- 
tain } pound of salt. 


Solution— 

Since no more sa// is added, the new 
mixture will contain but 2 pounds of 
salt. In 2 pounus of salt there are ten- 
fifths of a pound. 

Then if for every fifth of a pound of 
salt there are 6 pounds of the new 
ture, it.is obvious that there must be 
10X6 pounds—6o0 pounds of the new 
mixture. Hence 60—40—20 pounds, 
amount of fresh water to be added. 


mix- 


14. A can travel 5 miles an hour, B 7, 
and C 10. A and B set out from York to 
London at the same time that C sets out 
from London to York. If these cities 
are 160 miles apart, and the rates of 
travel remain uniform, when and where 
will C be midway between A and B? 


Solution— 

Suppose a fourth man, D, to be with 
A and B when the circumstances of the 
problem begin, and let him travel in the 
same direction as A and B, and at a rate 
equal to half the sum of their rates, or 6 
mites per hour. It will 
readily, that D will a/ways be midway 
and B. Then it will only 
remain to show when and where D and C 
will meet. 

C and D are approaching each other, C 
at the rate of 10 miles per hour, and D 


now be seen, 


at the rate of 6 miles per hour; hence, 
160--(10+6)=10 hours, the time in 


which C and D meet. But since, D the 
suppused man is always midway between 
A and B, C will be midway between A 
and B when he meets D. 

.*. Io hours=the required time, and 
10X 10=100 miles, the distance of the re- 
quired place from London; or 10X6—60 
miles, distance of the required place from 


York. 
15. Bought eggs at 12} c.a dozen. 
I received 8 more eggs 
money, they would have cost 2c, 
dozen /ess. How many eggs were bought? 
So:ution— 


reduced price 


dozen, 3 


12\c—2c—Iolc., 
dozen. 


dozen at 10} c. per dozen would be worth 


per 
8 eggs} of a of a 
7 cents, 
amount would be equal to 2c per dozen 
on the actual number bought. 

.*. 7e--2ce=3!, number of dozen bought, 


and 3} dozen=42 eggs. 





BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands aud Laxuriant Hair 
Produced by Caticura Soap, 
The World's Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and dan- 
druff, and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, 
whitening, and soothing red, rough, and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, for 
annoying irritations and ulcerative weaknesses, 
and many sanative , antiseptic purposes which 
readily suggest themselves to women, especially 
mothers, as wellas forall the purposes of the toilet, 
bath, and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are of inestimable value. 





Had | 
for the same | 


per | 


But the problem says that this | 








February 1907 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDE 


Our 1907 Catalogue we believe is the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural Catalogue 
ever published—188 pages, 700 engravings, 12 eg, 
ored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers, 


Ev Em Envelo 
ree yA Cash * 


To every one who states where this adver. 
tisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
(in stamps), — will mail the catalogue, ang 
also send, free of charge, our famous 

‘*Henderson”’ Collection of seedsp of One 
packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria A 
mixed; Henderson’s Big Boston Lettuce; 
Early "Ruby Tomato; and Half Lonz Bloog 
Beet; in a coupon envelope}which emptied ang 
returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order of $1.00 and upward, 


PETER HENDERSON & C0. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 


BOX OF SEEDS GIVEN AWA] 


This is our 20th Anni- 
Seed 






























many novelties. 
Weegive this en- 
tire Box of Seeds 
to aay person, who 
will hand out a 
little of ouradver- 
tising matter in 
their_ neighbor. 
hood. If you want 
a box, SE R 





LZ 
Ki, 









new 
Seed Catalog ay | Bey a —_., h 
ditio: reatest Catalog we have ever 
issued full of Bargains. ‘Address, 
Mills 8eed Co., Box 250, Rose Hill. N.Y. 














H Ow We Give This Roll Seat Rocker 


FREE 


our bi catalog sho owing 1000 other 
useful art aera wi 

orders f 

tracts,G 
Tea, Coffe 
der, Toi 


is fully ex- 
plained i 





throughout without cost. 


CROFTS @ REED 








SEND NO MONEY We give 1% 
emeeewe eden | Ren 
gat Bere Beveweepitss k 
ate apackage 
rs, We give FREE wit 


every two pe - ‘Silver Aluminum Thimble, 
Send us your name and address, letter or postal, ord 
ing two dozen needle papers raene one dozen thimbia. 
We send at once postpaid with BIG Premium Lis, 
When sold send us $1.20 and we will send premion 
whicn youselectandare entitled to in the premium lia 
Order to-day and get extra present F 
CROWN MFG. CO., Aspinwall, Pa. Box 556 








Per Month. Permanent. Hapenses advanced. 

Men fotrase el, collect names, advertise, distribute 

quae samples. Write me personally stating position 
preferred. Ww. T. “rae, Mer., Monareh Co., Chieago. Ill, 


WANTED MEN TO TRAVEL, deliver 


samples and advertise our goods 
ey a salary ad F ? r month, 
expenses advanced, 

Dept. 4, Monon Block, 





BEEZLEY (€ 
Chicage- 


—— 


Transparent, Hidden Name, Silk Fring? 
3263 = CARDS 


NO TRASH, with Agent's finest Sample Book. All fr ® 
} 2-CENT stamp. Buekeye Card Co., Perey ville Obie 


wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make? 
an hour; pov sent | re paid to 


liable women. Send reply envelore for in‘: rmation 
to ‘UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P A_WEEK 2, .f0irf 
WE AY $365.45 compound. Year's contract 














PARSONS, KASS. 





Burnt Leather Purses 


These purses are 3'4x 4 inches in size; made of 
Furnished in 


ooze sheep skin; are soft and velvety. 
five colors: Brown, Gray, Tan, Red and Green. 
Any initial desired burned on each purse. 


In ordering, state color desired and give initial you 


wish burned on purse. 


Unless color is specified, Brown will be furnished. 


Having the Initial of each friend whom you wish 
to remember, they have a personal touch making 


them unusually desirable as Gifts. 


PRICE 35 CENTS, POSTPAID 
FOUR IN SAME ORDER $1.10 


BURNT LEATHER ART CO. 


Purse Dept.N, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Standard Helps 


Teachers 


the Children’s Poet—An illustrated study 
ow for the Primary Grades. Just the book 
gr Sapplementary Reading and for use in 
Language and Nature Work for the Lower 

ice 10c, $1.00 a Dozen. 


’s Study of the Song of Hiawatha— A 
t should be owned by ape f teacher, Has no 
ee clans use, in the study of this great classic. 
the poem complete and illustrations, with 
ical Sketch, Historical Foundation of the 
meer estions as to How to Study the Poem, Sug- 
P r Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., 
it, Suggestive and oe Readings, 
of Terms and Pr Vocabulary. 
. Price 25c. 
. "s Somers. Devices and Recreations in 
ns, D e of the most practical and 
} { anua Bon Geography ever published. It con- 
‘alas Out tlines and Class Plans, Directions for Map 
and Modeling, Readings, Valuable Refer- 
ares, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for — 
Search Questions, and a fund of information 
wttobe found in any onetexton Geography. By its 
geyour Work will be lightened and you will be saved 
jarsof work and worry. 150 pages. Price 25c. 
Bryce-Spauldin -SGraded fed Memory Gems— Book 
elo: Gradee I, fr k Two—for Grades IV, 
yl. Book AR Ban VII and VIII. 
tendent of Schools, T: Co., Md.: 
WarGRaADED MEMORY GEmMs have been placed in 
school in this county, and the teachers are quite 
#ighted with them.” 
prs. Paper 25c. Cloth 40c. 
Beiean’s s. Outline of Eagtish and American 
‘A book that will help teacher and stu- 
dent pen werbag of the history of English and 
Literature. May be used with any text, or 
with no text, as a guide for library study, A splendid 
for rapid reviews preparatory to examinations 
=. sped helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
Price per Dozen $2.40. 





lessons for regret classes. 
Single copy 25c 


fcKean 

gene and Physiology adapted to modern teac hing a | 
modern life. A twentieth century product for twen- 
Silistury tenchere. Nothing dry or uninteresting | 
ape peddling. Nothing essential omitted. Mod- 
tific data bearing upon the human body—in a 
1. You need this book to help you teach the 
and to pass the examination for a highergrade 

te. Price 25c. $2.40 per Dozen. 
Landes’ Outline in U.S. History—A_ book of 150 
containing a Complete Outline in U. 8. History, 
Questions and Answers in U. S. History and C ivil 
ment, also a brief History of Political Parties, 
ter ith Tables, Nicknames, etc. Complete to 
It’s second administration, 





Each book contains about 150 | 


's Outline in Physiology—Every day Hy- 


| and, in the latter, note the two great 
exceptions, San Francisco Bay and 
| Puget Sound. 


A book that both | 


teacher and student can use in class. Price per Dozen | 


$240. Single copy 25c. 
lentes’ New Practical Orthography — A text 
for use fo Country Schools, 
Jower grades in High Schools. 
addition to the regular text it also contains an 
ettensive list of “County and State Examination 
Questions Answered.” This book is practically indis- 
in ring a Class for a special examination 
@fateachers’ examination and for raising your own 
feeca'$2.40 Yee and Spelling. Price 25c. Per 


Boemess s ; Library Method in American His- 
—. complete qelerence outline from the discovery 

erica to Roosevelt's second administration. It 
tells you exactly where you will find a treatment of 
every topic on American history, It takes all the 
tediousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. It 
isespeciaily prepared for Eighth Grade (or Strong 
Raral Schools) and High Schools, It contains over 
480 topics, suggestions and questions, and 14,000 re- 
ferences, Put this guide in the hands of any historical 


worker and he will master the subject. Simple, prac- 


teal, com plete, thorough, usable a to ee it is | 
| England), 


deservediy popular book. 230 Pages. ice 25c. 


per Dozen. 


bay, or inlet, sheltered from storms, 
jrammar Schools | 


| in ocean commerce. 


| cities 


Wiant’s Ten New Drills for Schools—This popu- | 


kK contains the following new drills: Yankee 
Deodie Drill — Flower Drill — Marching through 
Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, 
Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill is so fully 
sad clearly explained that it becomes a pleasure to 
wach pupils these attractive gymnastics. Extra 


White and | 
or Posings — Flag Drill— } 


heavy paper, clear type, handsome and substantial | 


| bors’’). 


covers. Price 25 cents. 


Any Five of the above Twenty-Five | 
| ports). 


Cent Books, Postpaid, for $1.00. 


Any Five and a Year’s Subscription to 
World’s Events $1.25 


World’s Events Publishing Co. 
Dansville, 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
ities, In possession of this knowledge 
ik comme tates comey, Write for our new Cata 


today. ST. ‘LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 


9,99 NEW Si SONGS for t for (0¢ 


Sea Breryindy Werke bat Pune. ¥y Why 
"¥ Lonely What to di ie 

ing thenda, Oras Siena Wheto the Od 
others just as good; also s list 


i Bumssetianiy cease 


NG-POEMS siti ec 
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| TEACHER 
Herbertson, xxvii-xxviii (New England | 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Geography 
(Continued from page 9) 


Pratt, Stories of Massachusetts, 275-311 
(the manufacturing cities). 

Tarr & McMurry, New England Sup- 
plement, 21-3 (early manufacturing), 49- 
56 (textiles) , 57-9 (shoemaking), 60-2 
(metals and machinery). 

Dodge, 47-9 (manufacturing centers). 
TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Herbertson, 113 (the fall line), xxvii, 
92-3 (New England asa manufacturing 
center). 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 93-4 (the 
fali line). 

Brigham, 72 (the fall line), 
(New England industries). 

Adams, 139-46, 165 (our enormous man- 
ufacturing) 54 (the fall line). 

Davis 127-9 (the fall line). 

Gilbert & Brigham 42, 65 (the fall 
line). 

Redway, Newasis 105-6, 108. 


Written Work. 
1. Tell about the fall line, 


50-3, 64 


and 


how the river falls have built up New | 


England. 

2. Under what disadvantages does 
the manufacturing in New England 
| rest ? 


6. The indented seafront affords | 


good harbors, and Boston is on one of 
them. 

Turn to the text-book maps of New 
|England and of the Pacific Coast. 
Note that the New England coast 
‘from one end to the other is a succes- 
sion of protected inlets. Com 
with the almost continuous clit’ of 
the Pacific margin of our country; 


Discuss—just what is a harbor? A 


so that shipping may find a quiet 
anchorage. Elicit that a region 
without harbors can have no share 
Tell of break- 
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MOST WONDERFUL VEHICLE BOOKS FREE 


IF YOU EXPECT TO BUY a Vehicle—B . Road Wagon, Farm Wago: 
P pt ‘on, Pon: 
es will astonish you; our “‘free trial, money 
e delivery guarantee, one small profit above our 
“Proat ay — are marvelous inducements, 


ti 
direct to you at one smail prose above manuhour as © cost. 
@ one-half what others wal We can save you $5.00 to $15 
» $15. 10.00 on a buggy, surrey or phaeton, $20.00 to 
00 on a on wagon, S05.68 e $45. ~ a casate wagon 
lowest prices ‘ould pa: manufac- 
. In ourl rt tree V Vehicle. Book we fa nearly 
100 different styles of rigs to suit everyone. s $27.25 
sure to get this new Vehicle Book, Just write . 
us a letter or a postal card 
and say, “Send me your new ff 
Vehicle Book.” and you will , 
‘eceive it by return mail. inf 
our new Free Wagon Cata-~ 
every kind of farm 


for grocers, butchers, bakers, milk 
Soe. . = Y Lg pA = 


THESE ARTICLES NEREE, iF “YOU BUY FROM us. 


have $25.00 Oinourt rents ts ne Se a you can get a man’s or woman ‘s mac in 
tosh free, or a boy’s suit, parlor table, fine lamp, mantel clock, all entirely free, or the 
orris chair, couch or dresser free for larger amounts, ll fully explained in the 

» Vehicle or Wagon Catalogue, Write at once; state if you want 

the free Vehicle Book or the free Wagon k and get all our 

oe 4 a oh ae terms, 1s -% ¥ vantages 


SEARS, ROEBUCK a co., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











waters, such as that at Chicago, or at 
Galveston, built to form artificial 
harbors. 


PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 
(New England’s harbors), 148-51 (coast 
of New England). 

Tarr & McMurry, 
plement, 19-21 (early commerce of New 
63 (trade centers), 
(Boston). 

Industries of today, 
market), 

Our country east, 
market). 

Carpenter, 91-5 (Boston as a port), 
(Maine, the 


119-26 
219-24 (a Boston 


80-2 


Mowry, 241-2 (the Boston subway). 
King, Third Book, 40-6 (New England 


Dodge, 11-13 (value of harbors), 105-8 | 
| (lagoons and bars: types of poor harbors, | 


asa contrast), 165-70 (drowned valley 
harbors). 


's ADDITIONAI, REFERENCE: 


| summarized), 


New York 


| (risin 





Redway, New basis, 83-8 (controls). 

Brigham, 53-9 
bors) . 

Dryer, 95 (drowned valleys as harbors), 
227-9 (rising and sinking coasts). 

Davis, 95-7 (changing coastlines), 
195-7, 296 (drowned coast harbors). 

Shaler, Aspects, 7-9 (rising and sinking 


| coasts, instance of the Temple of Jupiter). 


Gilbert & Brigham, 1I0-11, 63-5, 314 
and sinking coasts), 302-4 (har- 
bors of New England). 

Written Work. 

1. Whatis a harbor? 


2. Tell about good harbors and Uisthere Remedies Co Det Dsante tigi cnk 


“SONG 


poor harbors, and how they are made. | 
7. New England has crops of 


cranberries, maple sugar, and ice. 


Vick’s Magazine Offers & 


Premiums of Unusual Value =; « , 


Every Woman Needs Before July ist. tone if 
An Embroidered Shirtwaist cad 
and Corset Cover 


Why Not Earn Them Easily? 


Send us four subscriptions; or three: en riptions and twenty-five cents; or two subscriptions 
and fifty cents and get one of these beautiful shirt waists. Kach one consists of three yards of 
India Linon, stamped with embroidery pattern, materials for embroidering, directions as to 
fancy stitches, and a perfect-fitting paper pattern in four sizes by which the waist can be made 
to fit you. 

For two subse riptions you can obtain the corset cover. 
materials to embroider it, and paper pattern in four sizes to make it. 


Such Useful, Dainty and Valuable Premiums 
Have Never Been Offered Before 


into many 





It is stamped on fine lawn with 


Our object in making these liberal offers is to introduce Vick’s Magazine 


new homes. 
Vick’s Magazine is the Best of All at 50¢ a Year 


Kmerson, and “Cattle Ranch to 
In each number there is 
and our short 
and The 


“Buell Hampton” a rarely good story by Willis George 
College” by Ralph Doubleday are alone worth the subscription price. 
a “Special Article’ dealing with profitable ‘side lines” for both women and men, 
stories by well-known writers are admirable. The Farm, The Garden, The Home 
Children are all considered, Can you miss this? 

SPECIAL OFFER Send us only $1.25 and we will mail you postpaid one of the 

and send Vick’s Magazine for one year, or for yo cents we 
postpaid the Corset-Cover and Vick’s Magazine one year. We willsend the magazine 
own home or any address you may send us, 


VICK PUBLISHING C0., Dept. N, Dansville, New York 


“Vick's 


Shirt Waists 
will mail you 
to yout 


Magazine is just for you” 
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New England Sup- | 
63-70 | 


(a Boston | 


‘*state of a hundred har- | 


OVER 4000 TITLES IN OUR CATALOGUE 


For School and Individ- 
Books 


ual Libraries 
, 
Sold Far Below Publishers’ Prices 

Our list is carefully selected from the catalogues of many different publishers, anda 
desirable assortment can be made upin one order, This list comprises Poetry, Fiction, 
History, Biography, Fine Juveniles, Popular Books for Boys and Girls, ete If you are 
purchasing for a school libt ary or for your own, one volume or in quantities, you shoul 
see our Catalogue and prices before ordering. 


Catalogue Sent FREE on Request 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 



































(New England's har- | 


It Is Easy To| Lace Gurtains Given Away 
EARN Beg Ss 


to jars oem by selling only a way PRES 
few jars of Mother's Salve" at a5 cents 
ajar, The greatestcure known 

for Catarrh, Croup and Colds. 

The world never saw its equal 

ad for healing Cuts, Burns, Sores, 

my Chaps, Piles, etc. Every jar 

guaranteed. It doesn't pay to 

sell trash, Seil Mother's Salve; 

will buy again, and see how 

quickly you can earn this fine 

Reed Rocker, full size, extra 

quality, strongly built, finely 

¥ finished, roomy and comfortable, for selling 2 doz 

Also Tea Sets, lron Beds, Silverware, Rugs, Clocks, Curtains, 

Kitchen Cabinets, Skirts, Furniture and anything in household 

goods. NO MONEY RE QUIRED IN ADVANCE. 
Just send name and ad:tress and we wil! mail six jars with large 
premium list and full instructions. Satis uaranteed. 


If you cannot sell them you may return—no harm done. 
For 12 yrs our Premiams a! ways the best, Compare with others 


VAARARID) 
MOOOONY 


CR RARY 
NW] 


Se unens 't ‘ 
AY 
VANOLEUM 


Vanilla Oil on 


1 
ances, send us $5.0 
send you this pa 
curtains 
turn expr 
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Lady Agents wanted. 


CORRIZO EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. 1, 149 W. 26th St, M. ¥. City 


ye prepay express charges on all goods sent on trust. 


what the people want and 


EK 
\3 


Address 














Extra Money for Teachers. 





Increase your Income every month by writing new 

and short stories for big dailies and magazines, The, 
want correspondents in every community. Success 
guaranteed if you follow our directions, Send stamp 


for booklet. WESTERN PRESS BUREAU, Topeka, Kansas. 


WRITERS, send us your poems. We 
compose the music. Simple songs often 
make great bits, Established 35 years 


ROOM MUSK (0. 33 Steinway Wall, Chicage 








Entertainment 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


All the H olidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter. Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas. New Year's Day, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Lincolu and Washington Days. 
25 cents. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, churci or parlor. 25 cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches, Llawthorne’s 
—Serious, sentimental an so cadng 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies—Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s od Cc omic Bectsations and Hum- 
orous Readings. 

Castle’s Schoo bateventnusones - Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
late grades, 25 cts. 

Cheice Hamor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop 
ular ——— Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 ct 

Children’s C omic] Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 2c:s. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By FE. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia 
logues and tableaux. For children of six years. 
2% cts, 

Casey's Recitations— The best selections of prose 
and poetry. .25 cts, 

Choice Dialect —By Charles C. 
Readings aud Recitations. Selections in y dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Ountains popular scenes selected from 
the plays of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Bulwer, Schil 
ler, and other dramatists. Each soarranged as to be 
complete in itself. 30 cts. 

College Reciter-—-For older pupils, 25 cts, 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne's — Patriotic and 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts. 

Comic and Tragic Dinlogues, 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 2 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable forall ages, 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drilland March), Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots— 
Short speeches and dialogues for children from 
three to ten years old. 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 

Iso suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts, 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dinlogues, etc. 
25 ¢ 

sieadne Butertainme nts—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 ¢.s, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The A new 
collection of choice pleces for children tn interme- 
diate grades, 2W cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littie children, 20 cts. 

Good Hamor- For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,” is 
among the pieces. 30 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A vaique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 

others are represented by children. KEach has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
‘The tunes are familiar. Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents. 

Hew to Celebrate— Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the 
noted men. Twenty full and complete programs 

suited to any school. 25 cts, 

Humorous Dialogues: and Dramas—By Charles 
(. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 50 cts. 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections 
holidays, 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts, 

Ideal Drills Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
ole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 

ing, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others, 30 cts, 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts, 

intermediate Speaker SPEAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts, 

Little Pleces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts, 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smaliest readers and 
speakers. 24 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 

castons. For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fit. 
teen characters each, 25 cts 

Model Dialogues—By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represents every variety 
ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts, 

Meney Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. BE. J. H. Goodfellow, 30 cts, 

Macaulay's Dialogues Fer Littl Folks—Con- 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children, 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Macaulay’ 8 Dialogues fer Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 

Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts. 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — By 
Hariette Wilber, A collection of entirely new and 

origival drilisand exer 8 for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Nermal Dialogue Beok fer Young and Old, 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, | 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts. 


Shoemaker. For 


-A large 


Adapted to the different 
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prose 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Books 


New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
etc., from which the teacher may select a full 
program suited to her grade, 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts 

Practical Dinjognee, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all Pans 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Tpragen Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of and onginal pieces in prose sud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain mynenguon~Sepetior Dialogues 
on various subjects, For use in * ance Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 ¢ 

Prescott’s Social Readings aan poctsnciens— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 25 

Prescott’s Standard Recitation The best En- 
glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments, Ps cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Di log 
inal, entertaining and instructive. "25 cts, 

Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts, 

Popular Dialegues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grav e and gay. 30 cts. 

Rowton’s C Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
Very complete. Boards, 50 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing “Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” *Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscaicnlation” 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 


, orig- 

















| Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 


| Tableaux, 


| Webster’s Youthfal Spenker- —Choice selections 


| Wilferd’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 


birthdays of authors and | 


Standard Dinlogues— For schoo! and parlor enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, literary societies, 
etc. 30 cts, 


dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 

lyceums, anniversaries, holiday: 8, etc. 30 cts. 

Charades and Pantomimes—The 
features contained in this volume are adapted alike 
t» parlor entertainments, school and church exhi- 
bitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Thompson's Drills and Marches 
Fairy Hoop. Drill, Christmas exercises and 
May Queen March, etc, 25 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker— "For the wee ones, Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few — each, expressed 
in the simplest language. Be 


Dell Waltzs, 
drill, 


for intermediate pupils. 25 cents. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a lirge selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 


Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25 cts, 

Weod Fairies, The—An Arbor Day entertain- 
ment, Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fai ies and 
a number of pupils. A bright and pleasing enter- 
tainment. 15 cts. 

Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy- 
Gives.in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 
pantomimes, tambourine and fan drills, tableaux, 
ete, 25 cts, 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Diniogues- Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
vest dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years, 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
fifteen years, 25 cts. 


Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, 

All Serts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels ‘ona end 
men’s gags. 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. For young 

reople and adults. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Cc hoice Pieces for Littl People —A_ child’s 
speaker, 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues aud 
dialogues. 

Dialect Readings —Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

oe Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages. 

Pree’ Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 


for Young 
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Associate the cranbe 
particularly with the 
country. 


PuPILs’ READINGS: 

Chamberlain, Fed., 87-90 
131-8 (cranberries). 

Our country east, 205-10 (cranberries) , 
225-8 (sugar), 238-43 (ice) . 

Bradish, 5-8 (sugar). 

Carpenter, 89-90 (sugar). 

Rocheleau, Products of the soil, 
(sugar). 

Beal, 225-7 (sugar). 

King, Third Book, 75-7 (sugar). 

Carroll, Third Book, 198-201 (sugar), 
212-14 (ice). 

Industries of today, 27-36 (ice), 45-53 
(cranberries), 54-8 (sugar). 

Written Work. 

1. Tell how mapie sugar is made. 

2. Tell about Cape Cod cran- 
berries. 

3. Tell about the ice crop. 

Text-book Review 

The pertaining material in the 
text-book is now to be used as a 
summary and review 
Redway’s Advanced geography, 38-9, 
41, 63-5. 
Frye’s Advanced geograpliy, 
Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 124-56. 
Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geo- 
graphy, 142-8. 


industry | 
‘ape Cod 


(sugar), 





68-76 | 


Pare with other 
Dept.A110—35th St.c: 


ae fate 
SIX-HOLE SQUARE“ 

RANGE. Gvithe Teservoir ang 
closet, as illustrated, a trifle extra) 
oy full a of fale wonder. 
our FREE Stove Catalogue’ 


88-92. et 








*8.15 


own, the 
ndry in the ware 
Newark, Ohio, we Tmakeevery 
variety of the highest 
stoves and ranges, 
them direct to the user g 
4 about one-half the lowes 
prices anne by others. Every stow 
covered by our binding guarantee, 
t to reach you safely, 
e fre fe very 
small, every stove ofiored ¢ ~ © chirty days tr free trial, pA nf 
agree to always furnish any repairs in the years to come, 
PRICES HAVE wST NOW oeEn GREATLY REDUCED, 
sho by our latest FREE Sto yp 
» Acme tL a 


ve tly reduced in prices mail 
ices on our entire line of stoves—about Fea 


D! you. 
postal and “simply ony. 
‘atalogue,”” mention this paper, and by. Teturn mail 
ag receive, postpaid, our very latest Special Stove 
k, with large pictures and complete description 
our entire line of stoves, all the wondert W prices, 
the greatest stove offer you ever received. “Ga Tevised 
fit Plan, more liberal than ever, is alo 
explained. ive our customers a certificate for the 
full amount ¢ re purchase and when you pave $25.00 
and pewere in a es can get FREE ¢ 
musi instrum ure, silverware, cholee 
any valuabin entices FREE “OF CHARGE. ‘Don’ 4 2, 
stove at home or pea nay until Fou ses get this newStove 
talogue and all our new offers. today. Address, 


White Hickory Flyer 


Worth $75 to $100 


The Elocutionist’s Curfew 


England’s sun was slowly setting— (Raise 

your right hand to your brow), 

Filling all the land with beauty—(Wear 

a gaze of rapture now) ; 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of 
a man and maiden fair— 

(With a movement slow and graceful you 
may now push back your hair) : 

He with sad, bowed head—(A drooping 

of your head will be all right 

Till you hoarsely, sadly whisper) 

few must not ring tonight.’’ 



























‘*Cur- 


‘*Sexton,’’ Bessie’s white lips faltered 


—(Try here to resemble Bess) 
Though of course you know she’d never 
worn quite such a charming dress) , 
“I’ve a lover in that prison’’—(Don’t 
forget to roll your r's 
And to shiver as though gazing through 
the iron prison bars). 

‘*Cromwell will not coine till sunset’’— | 
(Speak each word as though you'd bite | 
Every syllable to pieces) —‘ Curfew must | 
not ring tonighit.’’ 








You have the 
choice of 3 Plans{> 
of Payment. 
We are manu- 
_ facturers, making each 
andevery part. That’s why we can make 
such amazingly low prices on vehicles. 


30 Days’ FREE Road Test 


You can try the White Hickory Flyer a 
full month before you decide to keep it of 
send it back at our expense. If you keep 
it, we give you a 


2-Year Cuarantee Bond 
This is for your further protection. 

Our capital and twenty-three years bust 
ness record forsquaredealing is back of it. 


‘*Bessie,’’ caimiy spuke the sexton— 

(Here extend your velvet palm, 

Let it tremble like the sexton’s as though 

striving to be calm), 

‘*Long, long y'ars I’ve rung the curfew’’ 

—(Don’t forget to make it y’ars 

With a pitiful inflection that a world of | 

sorrow bears), 

‘“‘T have done my duty ever’’—(Draw 
yourself up to your height, 

For you're speaking as the sexton)— 

‘‘Gyurl, the curfew rings tonight!’’ 








Negro Minstrels— All about the business, 
One Mencred Entertainments—For church or 
MATLOT, 
pomee ov the Peepul —“Pomes containin’ 
occasional mor’l en sometimes ah idee.’ | 
Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc, 
Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, 
ete,, and how to prepare them, 
School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, church | 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and | 
lays. Simple and easily prepared. j 
The Best Drill Boek—Very popular drills and | 
marches, 
The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best | 
authors. } 
The Little Felkse’ Budget— Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 
The New Jolly Jester—Fuuny stories, jokes, gags, | 
' 


ete, 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems 
reading ors xine. ‘uw illustrations, 

The Gareciee BP Book —Fresh, 
attractive drills oan M hes. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. L[)lustrated. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs, Jaricy with full directions. | 

When the Lessens are Over—New dialogues, 
drills ona plays. 

Wide Awake Dialogues—Brand 
original, 

Work and Play—For school, church or parior en- 
tertalnments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks, Original throughout, 


Charades, | 


for 


novel and 


new and | 


SPECIAL—Any Five of the 2g Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 
If you de not find what you want in the above, send for our full let, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 














Wo Mndarcell all Competitors. - 
astonishing na Vekiclosed Meee ~— ya 
CONSUMERS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
Dept. AV, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
References — aif eons Trust, and Savings Bank; 


Out she swung, far out—(Now here is 
where you’ve got to do your best; 

Let your head be twisted backward, let 
great sobs heave up your chest, 

Swing your right foot through an arc of 
ninety lineal degrees, 

Then come down and swing your left 
foot, and be sure don’t bend your 
knees ; 

Keep this up for fifteen minutes till your 
face is worn and white. 

Then gaze at your mangled fingers) — 

‘*Curfew shall not ring tonight !’’ 














CY 
Send us thie’ad and write if you 
Gentg Wateh & watch chain, & we will 
for Fars Exanwwarion & after you the 
wateh & watch chain at your ex: & fod 
Re to cgual wo! toa a a woutat piste Wateb pay 
and they are yours. 
watcu WU, Dept. 25 Chicage 
$103.50 


AGENTS oot nul 


thes: wonderfal Scissors. V > 

Giebner, Columbus, ., sold 2 
sete Shours, mote Sit you can Gols; we we show bow. 
Freeo Outfit. Thomas Dawa, 0. 


* * a . * 


O’er the distant hills came Cromwell— 
(Right hand to the brow once more; 

Let your eyes look down the distance, 
say above the entrance door) 

At his foot she toid her story—(Lift your 
hands as though they hurt, ) 

And her sweet young face so haggard— | 
(Now your pathos you assert, 

Then you straighten up as Cromwell, and 
be sure you get it right; 

Don't say ‘‘Go, your liver loves!’’)— 
well. 

**Curtew shall not ring tonight!’’ 





UF SHARPENING 





throug) the streets 


[9M WANDERING (scr Franc 


“The Latest Best and Song.” Words and Music.2 





R. L. BENEDICT, Potter, N. Y. 

Ex. 
Wedding ings we srtnet envelopes $256 
IvitingCards,50e. W rite for emp 


Vitations, Announcements, 
of eye 4 script lettering, inclod 
N, OTT ENGRAVING ng pag pate St., Philadelphia, P> 


—W. D. Nesbit, in Harper's Magazine 
Jor December. 
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Answers to Queries 






































inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
amber received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 
commodated if they send one dollar. 

Ai'matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


35th St. viimington, Del. 


}. When and where did railroads originate? | 
i, What is France’s national debt? 3. What is | 

the spot now where the ‘‘Bastille’’ once stood? 
What were the incidents connected with the 


nesses are as filthy rags’’ (Isaiah 64:6,) 
but now considered as having no plural; 
Xerxeses, since ‘‘Charleses’’ and James- 
es’’ are accepted plurals, but a more ob- 















‘ HAND gsecuing party sent by Great Britain to Abyssinia 
“ a7 5- How many state senators in Wash- | jectional form than those and should be 
Teservolr ang r 6. How many state representatives?— i ee i ‘ f : 1 oe te f 
Ad. 6 trifeextrs) HME qgof your Washington Subscribers, Seattle. avoided as plural form already, o 
reain write it [ae 1, They originated, as early as 1602 and | © Brown. 
the in the wooden tramways used in 1. Where are all the presidents of the United 
in the wor the coal mines of Northumberland and | states buried? 2. Is John Tyler the president 
: hi every land, for the t it of ] | who has no monument, tombstone, or any sign 
e highest Perham, England, for the transit of coa J ument, t ; : 
ran, and wd fromthe mines to places of shipment. | of where the grave is, except a small tree?—M. 
alt the ‘ovat fie jron tailways for the same use became | “~ pei Ve Va: 
ding ay aue lin the mining districts in 1745 1. Washington, at Mt. Vernon, Va. ; 
ch you Pari fo 1775. The first locomotive for the | Jokn Adams and John Quincy Adams at 
rees 0 bey drawing of wagons was successfully tried Quincy, Mass. ; Jefferson at Monticello, 
fal,and : -Tydvil railw in Wales, | Va.; Madison at Montpelier, Va.; Mon- 
eyearstocm fay inthe Merthye Tydvil railway, in Wales, | Tac 1 eek Cas, het 
TLY REDUCE, fein 1804. The first railway on which | T°, originally in New Yor _Saty. n 
logue, Oe MB carriages traveled with passengers was | transferred to Richmond, Wit <"r% 
ef Manet Ml the Stockton and Darlington, about 1821. | the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. ; 
8 ut oneiet 2, According to latest statistics obtain- | Van Buren, Kinderhook, N. Y. ;, Wm. 
+4 beaters able $5,856,706,403. 3. The Place de la | H. Harrison, North Bend, Ohio; Tyler, 
’ ’ ’ ’ ve ns : y e Lp y. +7 > > ‘ 
oF re Sum ME pastille, one of the handsomest squares | Richmond, Va. ; Polk, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
t Special Sor MM in Paris, and the site is marked by the Taylor, Springfield near Louisville, 
Mul low pee fColumn of July,” a monument on | Ky. ; Fillmore, Buffalo, N. ees ite 
ey - which the names are inscribed of the 654 | Concord, N. H.; Buchanan, W eatland, 
tificate forte MMM persons who took part in the destruction | Pa.; Lincoln, Springfield, 111. ; Johnson, 
REE victhon of that famous fortress and prison. 4. To Greenviile, _ Tenn. ; Grant, Riverside 
ye, chaise begin with England was to blame for | ‘ark, New York City; Garfield, Cleve- 
"this newSeee exciting the distrust of Theodore, king | land, Ohio; Arthur, Albany, N. Y.; 
da of Abyssinia, and for ignoring his ap- | Hayes, Fremont, Ohio; Benjamin Harri- 
= ' 


son, Indianapolis, Ind. ; McKinley, Can- 
ton, Oltio. 2. In October, 1899, a granite 
tablet was placed over Tyler’s grave in 
aties seized and sentenced to death, | Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, by the 
inally imprisoning the envoy who came | Hollywood Cemetery Company. The 
with a two-years’ delaved answer to his | grave had remained unmarked for thirty- 
letter tothe Queen. He committed many | S¢ven years, because the state legislature 
atrocities besides, and as it was impossi- | had passed a resolution soon after Tyler's 
ble to come to terms with him, a British death authorizing the governor to erect 
force under Sir Robert Napier was sent 4 monument out of the state funds, yet 
to Abyssinia, Nov., 1867. Theodore was through insufficiency of funds the resolu- 
compelled to give up his European cap- | tion was never carried out. Had it not 
tives and at the battle of Magdale, April, been forthis action of the state author- 
18,.he was killed. 5-6. Number of ities, the Tyler family would themselves 


pels for protection against the Turks. 
Then Theodore had the English consul 
thrown into prison, the English mission- 


Flyer 













an make : ‘ J ees "ded ; . 
vehicles, state senators, thirty-eight; of representa- ave provided a monument. 
| Test p Oy 1. What isthe vanishing point? 2 What is it 
Fly 1, Analyze: (a) | called when directly opposite the eye? 3. When 
habit “Few and short were the prayers we said, | isa natural form said to be conventionalized ? 
~~ e And we spoke not a wofd of sorrow; 4. Whatis meant by perspective drawing? 5. 
1 oa But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, | What is meant by aunitofdesign? 6. Table 
As we bitterly thought of the morrow.” line ?—A Subscriber. 
ond >) Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. | e P : 7 
n. (c) All that a man hath will he give for hislife. | I. The point toward which any set of 
irs busk 2 Pluralize: two 3's; three i's; righteousness; | parallel lines converges. 2. The point 
ack of it Xerxes; The Browns.—A Subscriber. lof sight. 3. When only the important 
‘. sl. ive sente ., Dea . a: - s 
ver 100 1. (a) Compound declarative sentence | or characteristic outlines are retained, 
» Free. of three members connected by ‘‘and’’ | the details and accidents of growth being 
co. and but’’. Ist member complex, sub- |. omitted. 4. The drawing of objects so 
ject being ‘‘prayers,’’ modified by ad-  iyat they shall seem to grow smaller as 
jective clause ‘‘we said’; predicate they recede from the eye, and thus ap- 
were’ having compound complement | pear in their natural relative proportion. 


member 
‘*spoke,”’ 


“tew’? and ‘‘short’’. 2nd 


t 5 P 5. A part repeated to forma design is 
simple; ‘‘we’’ being subject; 
; 8 J 


ca‘led a unit of that design. 6. A plane 


2 , : | - 
Predicate ; ‘‘ word,’’ object. 3rd member | surface, supposed to be transparent and 
e ; 66 wa, ’ ] . . . 
complex; predicate ‘‘gazed being perpendicular to the horizon, is called 


Modified by adverb ‘‘steadily’’, adverbial | ‘‘tapte’’, called also ‘‘ perspective plane. ’ 
brase ‘‘on the face of tle dead’’, adver- | Ty a drawing there must be some lines 
clause _‘‘as we bitterly thought of | that lie in this plane, others that seem 
the morrow.’’ (b) Simple declarative | to start from, or to end, in it. 
sentence ; adverb ‘‘full’’ modifies adjec- 
tive ‘‘many’’, a modifier of subject 
“flower’’; ‘‘to blush unseen’? is phrase 
modifier of predicate ‘‘is born’’ ; ‘‘un- 


1. Who wrote the Ordinance of 1787? 2. What 
(wo distinguished men opposed the formation 
of the Constitution of the United States? 3. Who 
paid the salaries of Congressmen under the Con- 

leration ? 4. Is a Chinaman born in the United 


a +n a i j iv > 

wy” oy ss complement of infinitive States acitizen thereof? 5. Would the son of 
-— Te blush.’ (c) Complex declarative sen- |} an American in Kngland be eligible to the 
, wld 2 tence : subject ‘the’’, predicate ‘* will | office of president of the United States ?—Blan- 

how. : ’ ° + : Q Mich. 
“Dawe, fm Rive”, object ‘‘all,’? modified by adjec- | “had. Mich 
—_—_—_— tive clause ‘‘that a man hath,’’ ‘‘man’’| 1. Nathan Dane, statesman and jurist 
the streets 7 being subject of clause and ‘‘that’’ | of Massachusetts, was chairman of the 


Francise. 
Music,26¢ 
Y. 


committee appointed to draw up the 


object, (Note. This sentence is confus- 
Ordinance, but the Rev. Manasseh Cutler 


pe | becatse when arranged in the natural 
er 






meal , the pronoun ‘‘he’’ comes before | is generally credited with having made 
ee ineiod its antecedent ‘‘man’’. The meaning is, | the first draft. Opinions differ as to 





Opes 2.40 
ite for samply 
delpbia, P» 





"A man will give all that he hath for | which one deserves the credit of author- 

§ life.’’) 2. Two threes, three pluses | ship. 2. Patrick Henry and Richard 
(both in plural form already) ; formerly | Henry Lee; alsoSamuel Adams and John 
ousnesses, as in ‘‘ AJ] our righteous- | Hancock, though toa lesser degree. 3. 
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Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is 
just as essential as proper ventilation, ‘The activity of scholars keeps 
the dust in constant motion. ‘To overcome this contamination of the 
atmosphere the floor should be tre&ited with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing. 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is usedthe amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 
reduced in like proportion. 

As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
atonce apparent. The dressing also preserves the Loorine, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 
year give best results, 

Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 
easy and economical. 

We will dress the floor ofone schoolroom free in order that 
you may be convinced of the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing. Write for testimonials and for interesting 
reports from medical authorities on ‘ Dust and its 
Dangers.” 








































BECOME INDEPENDENT 


DO YOU SUFFER? 


Are you among the unfertunate person o undergo the awful Torture of 
and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- | RHEUMATISM. Thet grinding p That hopeless feeling of continua 
graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge | pain that never lets up, causes loss of sleep and wretched miserable @ 
you can earn a large salary. Writefor our new Cata- | “Only Rheumatiem’: but the Torture. Do not suffer loneer, cond and « 
logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL | the “Buckere Mert It never falle te relieve aud cure the most ch 

ST. LOUIS, MO. ases. At the first symptom x Buckeye Method Our booklet ts 























tes & postal will bring it—Se f that « and those awful twinges 
. f pain. The Buckeye Medical Co., Canal Dover, « 

«gE, OOouvenir Post Cards|——————— 
SET” Ten of the newest and prettiest carde out. Reg. price 30° FREE 'AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc 
if you send Ihe for our list of Post Cart collectors and your | “9 Big Profits, Expr. Pd. Terms Free 
SERIES nae GLOBE O., STAMFORD, CONN. | Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York 
' . . 

Will Y Child 

f Be Humpbacked? 

f The tatest statistics show that there are thousands of children born 
with the healthiest spines, who are today like the little sufferer in the 
illustration, 

yn It ls so Easy to Hurt the Spine. A fall from an apple tree, a stip in 
; running while playing at school; a blow in the back by a rough compan 
& ion, aslipor weench upon the ice, andthe seeds of a Spal Curvature 


are too often laid. 


No Need of Plaster Jackets. ‘The No. 1 Shebton Applianes, full particu 
lars of which will be sent you Free, does all that the old-fashioned and 
cumbersome plaster and all metal jackets used to do, avd does a great deal 
more. Made invariably to order and to measure, it fits like a glove and is aa 
comfortable as one. Send today for our books and the opini. ns of promi 
nent physicians who have and are using this wonderfully efficacious Appli 
ance on their patients Even if your chile has no spinal disease as yet, it 
may some day, and it is your duty to fully inform yourself at the very ear 
Jiest symptoma, 


THE PHILO-BURT MANUFACTURING CO. 





176-2nd St, 











Jamestown, 




















Let 
All Sing 


School Music Books 


book, co 

















Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song ntains ex 


cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas aud other spe il 


1 ivs The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing 
Price 15§c, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old Favorite Songs—s2 selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have 
ever been written. They are the songs that are jioved most, and are the delight of 
every home. Price toc. per copy. 6oc. per dozen ; 

Songs of the Millions—i25 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart S ngs, 


Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. 
where. 15¢; $1.50 per dozen. F 

Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen 

Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette cov ers, 15 ¢ ents pet copy or $1.65 per dozen 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 

New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,'25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ 
tegi music. 1158 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or § per dozen, 

Songs for School, Home and Nation. -117 large pages, board covers, 35 cents. 

Musical Gems —A graded course of music for rural and v iNlage schools. The things to be 


For Lovers of Melody and Harmony ,every- 





taught each month with practice exercises; easy lessons and drills. Melodies and rote 
songs for first and second years; elemenis of music taught and illustrated: 65 pages of 
best selected songs suitable for exercises and entertainments 128 pages, board covers, 
30 cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen, 

New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades cents 

Sunbeams of Song 32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs, 
7 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 

Steele’s Rote Songs—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 
*“ Coasting Songs,’”’ “ Cradle Songs,” “* How the Flowers Grow,’’ “ How to Make a Shoe 
“ The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill * Little Bo Peep ‘Marching Song Seven 
Times One,” “Snow Song,” “‘ Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said ‘I Wa 
to School,” “ There Was a Little Man,” “ Tom, The Piper's Son,” “ Tw and One When 


you Drive a Nail.”” Just the book you want to enliven your schoo! work. 1 

or $1.50 per dozen, 

The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


cents per copy 
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Please tell where Bloemfontein is and what it 
is noted for.—A Subscriber, No. Banger, N. Y. 

Bloemfontein is capital of the Orange 
River Colony, South Africa, formerly 
the Orange Free State. During the war 
between Great Britain and the South 
African republics, Bloemfontein became 
one of the chief centers of Boer strength, 


| Under the Articles of Confederation, each 
state paid its own delegates to Congress. 
4. The question of race does not now 
enter into the qualifications for citizen- 
ship, although in some states, as Calitor- 
nia, Nevada, and Oregon, the Chinese 
are excluded from suffrage. In the 
United States, the term'‘citizen’’ is used 


Your Tongue is Coated! 
Watch for Symptoms! 


_ 





OOK in your pocket-mirror! 
Or inside the lid of your watch. 





Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
africe in minimizing the causes 


ie of decay, Endorsed, by thou | in its broadest sense and, as defined by | but after the Boer forces had been twice case! 

‘ ciously flavered and adelightful one of our Attorney Generals, means, | defeated in the neighborhood of the Fur coat on your tongue? 
adjunct to the dental orice A b y gue? Bad 
$..5 a tube at the best stores, neither more nor less than a member of town, it surrendered to Lord Roberts, si 


H avoid substitutes. A sample 


tube and our booklet on Tales the British general. . 


the nation.’’ 5. He would be if he had 


Teteae 


oS 


So Soyo. acer ay 


are of the Teeth FREE. W 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 





rk, N. J, 





HISTORIC BOSTON 


216Alling St., Newa 
OST 10 beautiful post cards 
showing Bunker Hill Monu- 
CARD ment, Old State House and 
ety of the Boston Massacre 
ao er Paul 
"s la ee s Birth 
Gd Boson, Common aie Hall, Bah eel 
Liberty * emp 0 et ee oe sete howe 
; etc., etc. 
Thott pose paid for 25¢, 3 met fll:paad 
club i which entitles 
youto Iy Post Card Bulletin,” pp men os 
i! where. 


collectors every 
BAY STATE POST CAR D EXCHANGE, 
76 Union St., Bridgewater, Maas. 




















We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 
Prices Cutin Half 
& tointroduce. Dont buy 
until you seeour large, 
new 80-page Band in- 
» strument text-book B. 
Sent FREE. Write to-day. 





| other expresses, 








y TheR Wurli 
129 E.4tnSt.Cineinnatl,O 








STAMMERERS 


The ARNOTT METHOD is the only logical 
method for the cure of Stammering. It treats 
the CAUSE, not merely the HABIT, and in- 
sures natural speech. A particulars 
and references sent on 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN, ONT., CAN. 


Greece; 8. 
; 11. Turkey; 













MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


¢ ha teen used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
Sdren while Teething for over Sixty Years. 

soot tes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
eures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhaa. 









| Afghanistan; 21. 
| 23. Persia; 24. 


| Kuan Hgsu 





NO LABOR 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
WO SPECULATION 
One good investment is 


$1 0 0 worth a lifetime of labor; 


$4 per month for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber 
will buy negotiable dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet 
of timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust Company. Will 
goon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per cent dividends. 
This is well worth your time té investigate. ame ai today. 
Nuarh COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER €v_, & Laperters. 
Suite 25-80 Realty Trust Baliding, PORTL Oe OREGON 


| XIII.; 7. King George; 


| Emmanuel IIT.; 11. 


| Wilhelmina; 17. 








with your name printed on all, 20 Songs with Music, 48 
Photos, 69 Magic Secrets, 54 Instructive Ex 

60 Putties with Solutions, 101 Conundrums, 6) Games, 
600 Jokes, 100 eee. pth Ne ag) ye 25: 

Love Verses, 18 Complete 9 Beyles Cards, Bilk Fringe, ete., all 10 
TUTTLE LE BRos. ‘SO. BOX 62, TOTOKET, coNN. 











Permanently 
Hair on Face, Neck and ArMS Scns w 
DR. STRYKER’S MAGIC POWDER 
Will not injure the most de licate skin. Leaves the 
surface emooiii as velvet, Easily applied. Se and 
$1.00 per bottle. Samples, 2c. Agents wanted. 
Dr. N. 1. Stryker, 156 Fifth Ave, Room G4, New York City 
“wr worming 


Earn 2 Home :::.:: 


where they live. We turnieh the aA 
» Sree. — =" is light end agreeable. 
. Old 4p ey firm. 


Wiese us yh ‘er. Ciba 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 1904 Detroit, Mich. 
f = * QOG | tenn ntl osertinaet cate 
> 4 sod Premium Articles. Sample ATbum 

— of Finest Car’+ and Pigeest Premiom Lie, elt for o 
ee cee 2 cent stamp. O10 CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, ONIG. 
SH SALARY 22250 
te men with rig 

wee onr Guarantee ‘oultry and &tec' 
Be olen. Send for contract; we mean business and furnish 


best references. G. R. BIGLER CO,, X 350, Springfield, 














Men or women 
ean earn a 














GUARANTEED Direct from looms. Cut any length. 40 per 


cent. saved. Send five 2c, stamps for sam. 
ples of 30 qualities. Amount refunded first | 
Order, Express prepaid. Lady agente wanted. Send for | 
information. LENOX SILK WORKS, 1121 Broadway, N.Y 





PER Paid Weekly. Energetic m 
$100 RONTH SALARY } n each County to re caterer 
Hardware Dept, Eatublished business. Expense money 
in advance, THE COLUMBIA HOUSE, F B27, Chicago. 

ANTED distribute sam ples of our woods 
and tack advertising signs, 


Salary $91 per month. $8 per day for expenses, 
SAUNDERS Co,, Dept. F, Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





10 men in each state to travel, 


| Mir Mahmud ; 22 


| expressing doubt, 


| ing is, * 
| crowded, though it is not.’’ 


simply the improved 





the requirements for eligibility. Resi- 
dence abroad ‘‘on official duty, as that of 
a minister, is not a disgualification.’’ 


“She (Katrina Van Tassel) was witha/a little 
of a coquette, as might be perceived cven in her 
dress, which was a mixture of ancient and mod- 
ern fashions, as most suited to set off her 
charms.”"—/rving. 

Parse underscored words and supply all ellipses. 
I construe ‘as’ in both places as a relative pro- 
noun, and think I am correct, but desire your 
construction.—G, W. S., Oklahoma. 


‘‘Withal’’ is a modal adverb, used as 
sentence modifier, referring to me 


| previous statement and connecting it 


ppee 


with this sentence (‘‘ however, more- 
over,’’ etc., are similarly used. See 
Kimball’s ‘‘Structure of the English 
sentence 4 ‘*Kven’’ is adverb of de- 
gree, modifying the phrase ‘‘in her 
rye In both places, as you think, 

s’’ isa relative pronoun, the first being 
oquivelest to ‘‘which’’ and subject of 
‘*might be perceived’’ ; the second being 
a relative according to ‘the rule that after 
‘*such’’, ‘‘same’’, ‘‘as many,’’ and a few 
‘‘as’’ isa relative pro- 
It is here used absolutely with 
the participle ‘‘suited’’ the whole plirase 
being modifier of ‘‘mixture’’, or if you 
prefer, of the adjective ‘‘such’’ under- 
stood, (The meaning is, ‘‘a mixture of 
fashions such as was most suited to set 
off her charms. ’’) 


noun, 


ublish, as soon as convenieat, the 
the present rulers of the following 
Canada; 2. Mexico; 3. Russia; 
4. Chinese Empire; 5. France; 6. Spain; 7. 
Poriugal; 9, Denmark; 10. Italy; 
12. Switzeriand;* 13. Belgium; 14. 
Austria Hungary; 15. Germany; 16. Holland; 
17 Egypt; 18 Australia; 19. Japan; 20. 
Baluchistan; 22. India; 
Arabia.—J. B., Monterey, N. Y. 


1. King Edward VII., Colonial Gover- 
nor, Lord Grey; 2. President Porfirio 
Diaz; 3. Czar Nicholas Il; 4. Emperor 
(Queen, his aunt, rules) ; 
5. President Fallieres; 6. King Alphonso 
8. King Carlos; 
g. King Frederick 0. King Victor 
Sultan Abdul Hamid 
13. King 


Please 
names 0 
countries:—1, 


1I,; 12. President L. Forrer; 


| Leopold II. ; 14. Emperor Francis Joseph ; 


15. Emperor William Il.; 16. Queen 
Khedive Abbas Pacha ; 
18. King Edward VIL., Colonial Governor, 
Lord Northcote; 19. Mikado, Mutsuhito ; 
20. Ameer Habibulla Khan; 21. Kahn 
. Edward VII. of Eng- 
land,Emperor; 23. Shali Muzafered Din; 
24. Has no general government. 

Is it correct to 


When to use “if witb were? 


| say “The room looks as ifit were crowded,” “if 


it were so,’’ etc.?— Miss F. A. R.,, Il. 

‘*If’’ is to be used with ‘‘were’’ when 
uncertainty, a mere 
conception opposed to fact, or any condi- 
tion, supposition or conclusion which re- 


quires the use of the subjunctive mode. 


| Your first example is correct, expressing 


a condition contrary to fact; as the mean- 
‘The room looks as if it were 
The second 
example may or may not be correct, ac- 
cording to the words that complete the 
sentence. When aconditional clause ex- 
presses uncertainty or supposition, the 
verb should be in the subjunctive mode; 


jas, “If it were so, something might be 
} done.’ 
| bility or certainty, the verb should be in 


’ But when it expresses proba- 


the indicative; as, ‘‘If 


remedy was at hand.’ 


it was so, a 


1. What is the difference between a grapha- 
phone and a phonograph? 2. How does the lo- 
cation of the earth’s equator depend upon its 
rotation?.-L. F.G.,A Guliecribee. 

1. A phonograph is the instrument as 
invented by Edison; a gtaphophone is 
invention. All 
instruments at present manufactured are 
under the ipa song patent. 2. Since 
the equator marks the middle distance 


between the poles, and since the poles 


have their location at the extremities 


of the imaginary axis about which the 
earth rotates, the location of the equator, 
necessarily depends upon the rotation, 


Kindly tell me if the Peace Building at the 
Hague, which was given by Andrew Caruegie, is 
built yet and if so where can a picture of it be 
seen?—A. L. H., Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. City. v 

It is not yet built. Competition for 
the design, open to the architects of the 
world, closed April 15, 1906, the first 
prize (of $4,800) being awarded to L. M. 
Cordonnier of Lille, France. The design 
was published in the New York ‘‘Inde- 
pendent,’’ June 14, 1906, which may be 
seen in any large public library. 


Are members of Congress civil officers? If 
they are not, what is a civil officer? If they 
are civil officers what is meant in clause 4, of 
Peterman’s “Civil Government,” under the 
head of Privileges and Disabilities of Members, 
which says, “No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, * * * or hold 
any office civil or military, etc ?”’—S. B. B. 

According to the strict definition of 
the term they are not civil officers, since 
the Civil service is ‘‘the executive 
branch of the public service, as dis- 
tinguished from the military, naval, 
legislative and judicial.’”’ (See Century 
Dictionary. ) 

On what occasion did Henry Clay say, “I would 
rather be right than be president?”—A Sub- 
scriber, 

When presenting the ‘‘Compromise 
Bill’’ to rovide for a reduction of the 
tariff and ‘‘prevent an open rupture be- 
tween South Carolina and the govern- 
ment.’? He had been told that to advo- 
cate the Compromise would lessen his 
chances for the presidency. 





Learning Their Letters 


Now, little kitty, come to me, 
And learn to say your letters. 


‘*Mew-ew-ew !—meow—yeow, mee-ow!”’ 


And so she mews her letters. 


A, B, C, D, E, F, G— 

Why don’t you speak each letter? 
H, I, J—there that’s the way! 

Says kitty, ‘‘I know better!’’ 


Now, little doggy, come to me, 
And learn to say your letters. 
‘*Bow-wow-wow! Wow-wow-ow-ow !”’ 
And so he barks his letters. 


Now, little rooster, come to me, 
And learn to say your letters. 
‘*Kickery-kee! Co-doodle-doo!’’ 

And so he crows his letters. 


Now, big lion, come to me, 
And iearn to say your letters. 

‘*Ro-wo-oh! Oh! wo-o-ol !'’ 
And so he roars his letters. 


Now, little laddie, climb my knee, 
And learn to say your letters. 
“TA, B, Cc, D, E, F, G!”” 
And so he names his letters. 


‘*A, B, C, D, E, F, GI!” 
The dear old lesson learning. 
‘*H, I, J,’’ sweet lips will say, 
Till the big round earth stops turning! 
—St. Nicholas. 





Roy’s teacher is very thin, and he 
created great excitement at the dinner 
table one day by announcing that he 
could see Miss Martha’s ribs. On in- 
vestigation it was found that he meant 
the cords in her hands which showed 
plainly when she moved her fingers. 


Robert shares with his father a love 
for beautiful things. One day he came 
home with a small bunch of very thirsty- 
looking violets, which he had gathered 
in the woods. He put them ina vase to 
save them for papa. When his father 
came home he ran eagerly to get the 
flowers, only to find them hanging over 
the edge of the vase, all withered and 
dry. Fora moment he was crest-fallen, 
then his face brightened, and, holding 
out the faded beauties he said philosoph- 
ically and with a note of triumph in 
his voice, ‘ ‘Well—they don’t look very 
nice—but they're viole/s, anyway.”’ 





What you been Eating? 

What were you drinking? 

What kind of Lazy Chair did you take 
exercise in? 
~~ Now don’t think it doesn’t matter! 

Because, it’s your Bowels that talk now, 
every time you open your Mouth. 

That doesn’t help your Popularity, nor 
your Earning capacity. 

Besides, a person with bad Bowels is ig 
a bad way. 
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Go and take a Ten Mile Walk, fy 
Exercisel 

Haven’t time? Too Lazy? 

Well, there is another Way. 

Take Artificial Exercise for your Bowels, 

That’ s—CASCARETS. 

They rouse use the Bowel Muscles, just as 
a Cold Bath freshens Athletic Muscles, 

Waken them up, Strengthen them so they 
Contract and Expand the Bowels and In- 
testines in a healthy, active manner, 

That’s how these muscles work the 
Food along, through your thirty feet of In- 
testines, to its Finish. 

That's how they squeeze Gastric Juice 
into the food, to Digest it. 

That’s how they make the millions of 
little Suckers in the Intestines draw the 
Nutrition out of Food, and transform it 
into Blood, Brawn, Brain and Bone. 

* * # 

One tablet taken whenever you suspect 
you need it will insure you against 90 per 
cent of all other ills likely to attack you. 

Cascarets don’t purge, don’t weaken, 
don’t irritate, nor upset your stomach. 72 

Ten Cents, at all Druggists. Be very 
careful to get the genuine, made only by 
the Sterling Remedy Company, and never 
sold in bulk. Every tablet stamped “C oo.” 











rey DON’T BUY A WATCHI 
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before seeing our high-grade mqve- 
ment. Quick train, dainaskeened 
Jewels,adjuated, One of the 
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*Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
Mannfacturers’ Prices SOLD o 
RENTED ANYWHERE b 
lowing rental to apply. 

Wty Got EMPORIUM, 

202 La Salle ago, IIb 





OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Best selling Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on 
- market. Quick sellers, big profits. Deal dir: 


et with 
Send stamp for full parti: “ular, 


ergo me anufacturer, 
eden RT MEG, CO., 351 & 352 Jay St,, Brooklyn, \. ¥., Dep 
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i Will Make You 
Prosperous. 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me ay. No matter where you lire 
or what your occupation! wil! teach 

vou the Real Estate business!) mai 
appoint you Special Representative of 
aA Compaay in your town: start )ou in 
rofitable business of your own, and 
he p you make big money at once ‘ 
Unasnal rtunity for men without capita 
‘hae, : nt for life. Valuable hook 

and full part otter Write today. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, , Brea’ 


627 Maryland Bide. Weshiagon, 3. i « $27 hbenecon Be “Chica. 











